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Improving 
upon Nature 


At the first blush it seems 
a bold thing to suggest the 
possibility of improving upon 
nature, but when we come to 
consider the matter fairly,it is 
what is being done every day. 
The gardener is improving 

= on nature all the time, by giv- 
ing her the scope of im- 
. proved conditions. So 
. a woman can improve 
“her beauty by improving 
* the conditions which control 
that beauty. By daily use of 


Pears’ Soap 


the skin is softened and refined and brought to its true primi- 
tive condition affording nature, the greatest of all beautifiers, 
her full opportunities of imparting, with her own infallible 
touch, the grace and charm of a lovely complexion. 

Under the pure emollient influence of Pears the skin as- 
sumes its natural delicate pink and white, whereby the whole 
expression of the face is endowed with an enhanced radiance. 


Matchless for the Complexion 
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OF rity SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 


























R DONALD MA , CONSTRUCTOR OF THE CA IAN NORTHERN SYSTEM, WHO 
BEGAN LIFE AS A LUMBERJACK, AND WHO HAS MADE HIS OWN WAY 
TOAC MANDING POSITION AS A RAILROAD-BUILDER 


‘rom a thotegrath by Marceau, New York 
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MACKENZIE AND MANN 





THE TWO SELF-MADE CANADIANS WHO BUILT AND OWN A 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY 


BY ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


ties, when the warm breath of the an intense and concentrating energy that had 
first “chinook” was loosening the overcome fire and flood on trail and river. 
snow in the gorges, two men met near the ‘They called him “ Bill.” 


()*: spring morning early in the eigh- The other man was thin, sinewy, but with 


little town of Kicking Horse Lake, at the “ Morning,” said Bill. 

foot of the Canadian Rockies. One was big, “ Morning,” answered Dan. 

bronzed, and bearded, an upstanding giant “Going to town?” asked the first. 

of a contractor, who got more work out of “Yes; grub is getting low,” was the reply. 
the “navvies” than any other boss up and Together they followed the path of the 
down the Canadian Pacific. “Dan” was glistening new steel rails laid on tamarack 
what they dubbed him. ties still fresh with the forest smell. “ Dan” 
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FALLING BROOK, SIR DONALD MANN’S COUNTRY HOME, A FEW MILES OUTSIDE OF TORONTO 






From a thotograth by Mclean, Weston, Ontario 
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had been laying sections; “ Bill” had been 
setting up snow-sheds and saw-mills; both 
were part of the heroic but unsung force that 
was blazing the way of the Canadian Pa- 
cific across the backbone of western Canada. 
Each had heard of the other, and now they 
were making swift but silent appraisal. 
Strength was measuring strength. It was 
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nities, from the plains to the mountains. 
For fourteen years they have averaged a 
mile of new track every day, Sundays in- 
cluded, and this growing gridiron of steel 
has helped to give Canada a new birth of 
industrial and commercial power. The time 
is in sight when the iron links of their 
lines, reaching in from sea to sea, will join 























THE EASTERN TERMINALS OF THE CANADIAN NORTHERN SYSTEM, AT PORT ARTHUR, ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


the first meeting between William Macken- 
zie and Donald D. Mann. 

Out of that chance contact sprang an al- 
liance which has spelled empire for Canada. 
To-day Mackenzie and Mann are the most 
picturesque and constructive figures in the 
whole Dominion. They are still builders, 
only they have a “Sir” in front of their 
names, and an army of men behind them. 
Single-handed, they have built the Cana- 
dian Northern system, a performance with- 
out a precedent. What is more, they still 
own it, which is equally remarkable. 

They have pushed the frontier off the 
map; they have redeemed the prairie prov- 
inces; they have translated their ambitions 
into teeming terms of a hundred commu- 





to form a transcontinental that is 


unique in the history of railroads. 


system 


A GLORIFIED TEAM-WORK 


The story of most railroads is the story 
of the men who built them. Yet, by some 
curious freak of fate, the builder is lost in 
the myriad chances that usually beset the 
enterprise. Nowhere in the world, save in 
the instance presented by the Canadian 
Northern, has an actual constructor become 
the owner. 

Most roads in the United States were 
built for promotion profit, or were absorbed 
by some stronger line. The speculator al- 
ways outgeneraled the man who drove the 


spike. 























Take the case of the Union Pacific, the 
most spectacular, in a sense, of all our sys- 
tems. The one dominating personality that 
we associate with it is that of E. H. Harri- 
man. Although this road has been involved 
in nation-wide speculation, has ridden the 
high tide of news from day to day, scarcely 
anybody save those directly interested in 
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The Canadian Pacific, save for what was 
contributed by the daring Strathcona, was 
built and is operated by Yankee brains, for 
the prodigious Sir William Van Horne and 
the astute Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, despite 
the handles to their names, are American 
born and bred, and graduates of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. The Grand 























~—~THE GRAIN ELEVATOR SHOWN IN THE LEFT-HAND PART OF THIS ENGRAVING IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


railroading knows anything about the gal- 
lant General Grenville Dodge, who planted 
its rails across the prairies and mountains 
when our own West was young. So, too, 
with many other systems. 

But all Canada knows about Mackenzie 
and Mann, because they are the Canadian 
Northern—iron of its iron, strength of its 
strength. 

This extraordinary pair have smashed a 
good many Canadian traditions, but wher- 
ever they have torn down they have done so 
to build better. For one thing, they have 
developed a vast “made and operated by 
Canada” property. When you turn to the 


conduct of their giant colleagues, you will 
see what I mean. 





Frunk was Americanized by the tireless 
Charles M. Hays, who likewise first beheld 
the vision of the Grand ‘Trunk Pacific, and 
who has hitherto withstood the shower of 
titles heaped on Canadian railway mag- 
nates. But the Canadian Northern is the 
product of two Ontario men who have scru- 
pulously maintained the integrity of the Do- 
minion cast and character throughout their 
project. 

Now you begin to see why the story of 
the Canadian Northern can best be told in 
the careers of Mackenzie and Mann. To 
write of one means to write about the other. 
They afford a spectacle of glorified team- 
work. They supplement each as much as 
the blades in a pair of shears. 
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THE NEW FORT GARRY STATION AT WINNIPEG, BUILT BY THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 

It is no disparagement to Mackenzie to 
perament. Mackenzie is the financial gen- say that the really picturesque story of the 
ius of the combination, trained in the tricks combination is Mann’s. The reason is not 
of over-the-table parley an aloof and+ hard to find. Mackenzie’s work as envoy 
canny figure. Mann, on the other hand, is to the money throne has been carried on 
the rough-hewn, virile builder, kin to the quietly in the carpeted recesses of board 
great outdoors, with the tang of dramatic room and council-chamber. Mann's has 
action about him. In a sense, they seem to been waged outside, where the winds could 
be a composite Cecil Rhodes, for both are blow about it, and where great strength, 
silent men, seldom writing letters, and pos- physical courage, and big resources were 
sessing the vast and kindling vision of the constantly brought into play. In short, peo- 
empire-maker. ple could see and know what the builder 


Yet they are exactly opposite in tem- 
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ROTUNDA OF THE FORT GARRY STATION AT WINNIPEG 
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was doing, and could only vaguely hear palled on him, and he set up a saw-mill. 


about the financier. In the early eighties, he began to cut timber 
As a matter of fact, Mackenzie's story is for the Canadian Pacific. 
not thrilling. He was born seventy miles This got the railroad iron in his system, 















































SIR WILLIAM MACKENZIE, PRESIDENT OF THE CANADIAN NORTHERN, PARTNER OF 
SIR DONALD MANN, AND THE FINANCIAL GENIUS OF THE COMBINATION 


back of Toronto, of poor and obscure par- and it has never got out. From that time 
ents, and began life by teaching school. on, his life is so closely linked with Mann’s 
This was too slow, so he became a shop- that it might be best, perhaps, to turn here 


keeper in a lumber town. Merchandising _ into the other narrative, which is essentially 
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HOME ON THE 
THE BARR ¢ 


FARMER'S 
OF ONE OF 


A TYPICAL 
DWELLING 


American in energy, ambition, and achieve 
ment. 


AN IRON-MUSCLED BOYITOOD 


Back in the sixties a giant of a boy was 
cock of the country around the little village 
of Acton, on the main line of the old Grand 
Trunk between ‘Toronto and Stratford. H: 
was Donald Mann. His father was a sim 
ple Scottish-Canadian farmer, who dragged 
a living out of fifty acres. It was a coun 
try that seemed to breed a hardy and up- 
building race, because a few miles down 
the line, at Rockwood, was born James J. 
Hill, and from this place the master build 
er of the American Northwest went forth 
to seek his destiny. 


PRAIRIES OPENED UP BY 
OLONISTsS, 


THE CANADIAN NORTHERN-—THE 


NEAR LLOYDMINSTER, SASKATCHEWAN 

Young Mann was not a precocious youth; 
he hated everything in school except his- 
tory and geography. His principal supe- 
riority was in athletic When he 
was seventeen, he was the strongest youth 
of the neighborhood. Even then he was 
taciturn, but his strength spoke for him. 

The first money that he ever actually 
earned came from an acre of hops. His 
father gave him the use of the land, and 
the boy tended it with assiduous care. Then 
the parent took the crop to town and spent 
the entire proceeds on himself. It was a 
blow that the boy never forgot, and it had 
much to do with his abrupt departure from 
home only a short time afterward. 
Meanwhile there happened an incident 


sports. 


























A DOUKHOBOR VILLAGE NEAR ELBOW, 


SETTLERS ALONG THE 


SASKATCHEWAN 
CANADIAN NORTHERN, AND THEY ARE 


THESE RUSSIAN 
FARMERS 


MANY OF 
SUCCESSFUL 


~THERE ARE 





























that showed the boy’s mettle. One day in 
1872 he drove to the little town of Guelph, 
fifteen miles away, with a load of grain. He 
had started at two o’clock in the morning, 
and he walked all the way by the side of 
his team. When he reached the place, he 
found a big athletic competition on. He 
sold his grain, went out to the fair grounds, 
and defeated every amateur in shot-putting 
and hammer-throwing.. The only change 
of costume he made was to take off his shirt 
and tie his suspenders around his waist. In 
the afternoon he measured his strength 
against the professionals, and worsted Dun- 
can B. Ross, who was a famous athlete of 
the period. 

That night he drove home with twenty- 
seven dollars in prize money, a kitchen 
stove, and a set of dishes, as his share of 
the day’s sport. It was this kind of prow- 
ess that made a famous Canadian fighter 
say to him, in later years: 

“Mann, the ring lost a great fighter 
when you quit athletics!” 

When he was seventeen Donald told his 
father, in the sparse speech that has always 
characterized him, that he wanted to leave 
home and do a man’s job out in the world. 
Father Mann expostulated, for deep down 
in his Covenanter blood was the fervent am- 
bition to have a son in the church. But the 
manse was not the destined setting for that 
big-boned Canadian lad. Donald set his 
jaws firmly, declined to stay, and that end- 
ed the matter. 

The nearest he came to being a preacher 
was to receive a Bible from his parent as a 
parting gift when he sallied forth, a few 
days later. He lost the good book on the 
very first stage of his journey. 

By the time he reached Port Huron, where 
he boarded an old lake steamer, he had less 
than fifty dollars. His principal asset, at 
this time, was the ability to swing a broad 
ax against a tree. Michigan was the heart 
of a great lumbering activity, so he went to 
Alpena. Although he was under eighteen, 
he weighed more than two hundred pounds, 
and was hard and fit. The river-driver to 
whom he applied for a job looked him over 
and said: 

“T guess you'll do.” 

He had to walk to a camp thirty-seven 
miles away, but this was a mere step for 
him. The first night with the “jacks” he 
slept out in the snow, and at dawn the next 
day he was at work. His great strength, 
his amazing endurance, and his extraor- 
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dinary agility made him a valuable hand. 
Along the blazed trail and on the shifting 
roll-ways he was equally at home. It was 
a wild, rough life where men lived, fought, 
and worked in the open; might was right, 
and Dan often had to maintain his place 
with a punch of his good right arm. 

All that winter he worked in the lumber- 
camps, learning the routine of skid-road, 
drive, and pike. In the spring, when the 
sap began to run, he drove the logs down 
the rushing rivers to the mills. 

After a season in Michigan, he went back 
to Ontario, back to the headwaters of the 
Trent. Most of the lumber-jacks had great 
strength; few had intelligence. Mann had 
both, and this is why he began to get on. 
At Parry Sound he was put in charge of a 
gang, and he ruled the rough, unruly lot 
with an iron hand. It is still a tradition 
in the north country that Dan Mann got 
more work out of his boys than any other 
boss. He became a crack wood-cruiser, too, 
and his unerring eye could size up a tract 
of timber almost as quick as a flash. 

Most of the lumber that he had helped 
to take out went into the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific. It was the first great 
railroad era in Canada, and everybody in 
that part of the world had the railroad fe- 
ver. Mann saw plain traders who did not 
know an ax from a coffee-mill cleaning up 
big profits on timber contracts. 

“Why shouldn’t I work for myself?” 
he said. 

He applied for work on his own hook, 
and got a contract getting out bridge and 
tie timber for the first section of the Cana- 
dian Pacific east of Winnipeg. He himself 
cut the special sixteen-foot ties to hold the 
rails over which the first engine passed into 
the Manitoba city. 

He kept on taking out ties, following the 
glistening line of the road that wound on 
and on through the land until he passed the 
frontiers of the cultivated zone. It was 
about this time that he got his first im- 
pression of the tremendous possibilities of 
his native country. 

He soon turned from timbering to actual 
building construction. His first jobs were 
on the level prairies. Then he tackled the 
mountain passes. One night he met an 
engineer in the supply house. He had done 
the man a favor, and he said to him: 

“MacDonald, will you please teach me 
how to figure up the cubic contents of em- 
bankments and excavations? ” 
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“Why?” queried the engineer. 

“ Because’ I want to know every night 
just where and how I stand,” replied Mann. 

On a sheet of brown wrapping-paper, in 
the flickering light of a kerosene lamp, far 
out beyond the outposts of comfort, Mann 
learned the rude essentials of estimating and 
accounting. Then it was in terms of hun- 
dreds of dollars; before a quarter-century 
passed, his affairs were to be reckoned in 
terms of many millions. 

THE MEETING WITH MACKENZIE 


Meanwhile had occurred the meeting with 
Mackenzie which I described at the begin- 
ning of this article. No partnership was 
made until years later; but in the interim 
each of these strong men was giving a good 
account of himself. 

Mann was blazing his way through a 
hard-handed railroad school, dreaming of 
days when he would be building his own 
road. When the Canadian Pacific main 
line was finished, and Calgary emerged 
from a cow-camp into a thrifty community, 
he built eighty miles of the Manitoba and 
Northwestern, and forty miles of the Hud- 
son Bay Railroad, from Winnipeg te Oak 
Point, on Lake Winnipeg. Mackenzie, dur- 
ing this time, had blossomed out as a rail- 
road contractor with a genius for figures. 

It was on the next job that the inevitable 
alliance—at first rather informal—between 
the two builders came about. They took 
sections end to end in the building of the 
Canadian Pacific short line through Maine, 
and worked their sections jointly. Shortly 
after this job, Mann fell in with H. S. Holt, 
of Montreal, who had a contract to build a 
government road in Chile. 

“If anybody can build that line, Dan 
Mann can,” he said, and he sent the young 
Canadian on the job. 

Mann found the Chilean “ navvy” a hard 
proposition, and returned to the Dominion 
the next year. Then he went to China, ex- 
pecting to pick up a valuable railroad con- 
cession, but the exotic ease of the Orient 
was not to his liking. He yearned for his 
clean, green land of Canada. Besides, as 
he himself puts it, “you can build a rail- 
road quicker in America than you can sign 
a contract for one over there.” 

His Asiatic experience was picturesque in 
at least one incident. The story goes that 
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unintentionally he offended a person of 
rank, and received a challenge for a duel. 
accepted 


He the challenge, and, being 
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the challenged person, had the choice of 
weapons. 

“Tell the gentleman,” he said, “that I 
select the broad-ax.” 

He knew the use of this instrument better 
than any other. It is needless to say that 
the duel did not come off. 

The year 1889 found Mann back in 
Canada with a working arrangement with 
Mackenzie, H. S. Holt, of whom I have 
spoken, and James Ross, of Montreal. To- 
gether, they built the Regina and Long Lake 
road, leased by the Canadian Pacific—two 
hundred and fifty miles, from Regina to 
Prince Albert. Early in the nineties the 
same coterie constructed lines from Calgary 
to McLeod, and from Calgary to Edmon- 
ton, the capital of Alberta. It is well to 
keep Edmonton in mind, because hence- 
forth this placa will loom large in the grow- 
ing destinies of the builders. 

For the moment their construction activ- 
ities ceased. Western Canada seemed to 
have enough railroads. Mackenzie had 
tapped his financial talent, and was deep in 
traction projects in Toronto. There was 
another reason why they diverted from their 
original task. Those early nineties were 
lean years for the railroads. The Northern 
Pacific, which had intimate Canadian in- 
terests, had gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and the mighty Canadian Pacific 
had passed a dividend. 

Mann, who could not stand inaction, went 
into the mining game in British Columbia. 
He had as keen a nose for ore as he had 
for the right route of a railroad. He pio- 
neered some very successful properties, but 
three years were enough for him, and to- 
ward the middle of 1895 he came down 
from the rock-bound hills to find the great 
task that seemed ripe for its inaugural. 


THE BIRTH OF A GREAT SYSTEM 


If Mann had any definite life ambition 
up to this time, no one, not even Macken- 
zie, knew about it; but deep down in his 
silent mind a vast project was stirring. In 
his wanderings up and down the great 
West, and especially in Manitoba, he had 
noted the possibilities of the country as a 
wheat-producing region. Himself a-farm- 
er’s boy, he had taken swift measure of the 
results already achieved by the few hardy 
and daring settlers who had driven in for 
hundreds of miles along the trappers’ trails. 
The soil was rich, the climate favorable; 
all nature beamed upon that broad but un- 





























worked domain. 
tion facilities. 

That others had likewise realized these 
possibilities was evident from the fact that 
the Lake Manitoba Railway and Canal 
Company had secured a charter, together 
with some land grants, to build a road from 
Portage la Prairie to Lake Winnipegoosis, 
by way of Dauphin. But one fine day 
Mann discovered that this company had bit- 
ten off more than it could chew, and that 
with proper financial persuasion its charter 
might be purchased. Without losing a day, 
he invested nearly all his available cash in 
an option on this charter. 

So far, he had proceeded single-handed. 
Master builder that he was, however, he 
knew that it took both courage and capital 
to build a road in that isolated region. 

In order to understand part of the big 
problem that lay before him, it is well to 
keep in mind the fact that in those days the 
Canadian Pacific was an undisputed over- 
lord, and regarded western Canada as its 
own particular preserve. When Mann hint- 
ed that he wanted to build a road, people 
shook their heads and said: 

“You'll have to get the consent of the 
Canadian Pacific first.” 

This did not disturb Mann. He went to 
the Bank of Montreal, and set forth his 
plan for the Dauphin road, enlarging upon 
the great value of the pioneer line. Then, 
as now, he held the belief that the pioneer 
road is always the most successful one, be- 
cause people cling to the first path. 

The bankers listened attentively, for they 
had great respect for the stalwart Onta- 
rian’s ability, but they said: 

“Mr. Mann, no man ever built a rail- 
road single-handed. With the greatest gen- 
ius at your command, you might die in the 
midst of the task, and no one could take it 
up. Get a partner, and we will consider 
the proposition.” 

Curiously enough, the very next day he 
met Mackenzie on a train going into To- 
ronto. He was full of his project. Before 
they reached the end of the journey, Mac- 
kenzie was also full of it, and the next day 
he was a full-fledged partner. From that 
hour dates the close working compact be- 
tween the two men. 

Before a spike had been driven, Mann 
achieved a feat which had never before been 
accomplished in Canada. He secured a 
bond guarantee from the Manitoba govern- 
ment of eight thousand dollars a mile. This 


It only needed transporta- 
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procedure had occurred in the case of bonds 
issued by a great system, but for a “man- 
owned ” line to obtain such a concession was 
remarkable. 

In this performance Mann showed the 
dawning of a talent which has been a mar- 
velous aid to the Canadian Northern. While 
Mackenzie has acted as envoy to the finan- 
cial powers, he has been ambassador to the 
legislative halls. 

The partners did not have enough mon- 
ey to build all that the charter covered. 
Their first link, opened in December, 1896, 
was from Gladstone, a mere village, to Dau- 
phin, a patch on the prairie. The equip- 
ment consisted of three locomotives and 
eighteen cars. Two trains a week each way 
formed the schedule. As Sir Donald says, 
“there was no danger of a collision.” The 
staff consisted of thirteen men and a boy, 
and the monthly pay-roll was five hundred 
dollars. The gross revenue for the first year 
was sixty thousand dollars, which was suffi- 
cient to provide a surplus over working 
expenses. 

Never was a great system born in such 
obscurity; never did one make its way so 
swiftly to nation-wide importance. After 
the line had been built, Mackenzie wanted 
to lease it. 

“No,” replied Mann. 
and we will run it.” 

Mann believed that the real future of 
Canada lay in the plains west of Lake Su- 
perior and Hudson Bay. Manitoba was 
only part of the unplucked cluster of em- 
pire whose fertile soil, teeming rivers, and 
thick forests waited for the hand of man. 
To the west of it lay what is now the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, watered by the mighty 
Mississippi of the North—the old haunt of 
the voyageur and the trapper. Beyond lay 
sunny Alberta, last land bulwark but one 
from the shores of the Pacific. It was a 
thousand ‘miles of God’s country—a new 
world’s bread-basket, and the little railroad 
was to be the iron key to unlock its riches. 

Mann knew that railways meant farms, 
and farms, in turn, meant the backbone of 
permanent prosperity. He planted his faith 
in the soil, and it did not fail him. The 
farmers came. 

Before long Mackenzie and Mann had a 
lusty infant of a road, and month by month 
it grew. It was the hardy progenitor of the 
great system that now rushes over nearly 
five thousand miles of track. 

Many people have wondered why the 


“We will keep it, 
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powerful Canadian Pacific permitted that 
young road to develop such power. The 
truth of the matter is that the C. P., and 
most other people, believed that the usual 
thing would happen—that it would be only 
a question of time when this strip of steel 
that originally began at a hut and ended 
nowhere on the plains would come begging 
to be absorbed. .But it did not come. By 
the time the older road waked up to its 
strategic importance, it was too firmly root- 
ed to be shaken. Mackenzie and Mann 
were like young giants, just feeling their 
power, just stretching their massive limbs 
in a first manifestation of strength. 

It was an irresistible combination. Be- 
hind the brain and brawn of these two 
strong men were ripened experience, far- 
seeing vision, and indomitable confidence. 
With their first link they laid down these 
rules, which have governed all their con- 
structive work—wise location of lines; con- 
struction in accord with the needs of the 
localities served; and economy of manage- 
ment and operation. 





THE EMPIRE THAT WAS BUILDED 


What has been the result? It is as if 
some mighty magician had swept a con- 
quering wand across the heart of a con- 
tinent and stirred it into far-flung life and 
progress. 

By 1900, the little parent road was 
reaching out across the prairie in half a 
dozen directions. By 1902, the Canadian 
Northern had been born, and had built its 
own way from Winnipeg to Port Arthur, 
thus opening up a lake outlet for the wheat 
of the provinces. Before that same year had 
ended, the Manitoba lines of the Northern 
Pacific had been leased. In 1905, the road 
had pierced Edmonton, and Regina was 
given its first competitive route to the east. 
Another year marked the double entrance 
into Prince Albert. 

In the east, the activity was no less 
rapid. The Canadian Northern Ontario is 
constructed for more than three hundred 
miles from Toronto to Moose Mountain 
Iron Mines, by way of Key Harbor, a 
brand-new port on Georgian Bay. The 
Canadian Northern Quebec gives Ottawa a 
new and competitive connection with Mon- 
¢real and Quebec. In Nova Scotia, nearly 


five hundred miles have been opened up 
on the east coast, chiefly in the territory 
between Yarmouth and Halifax. 

There are only two gaps to be filled in 
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eastern Canada—five hundred and fifty 
miles between Port Arthur and Sellwood 
Junction, and the line from Toronto to Ot- 
tawa, now building. The last unit of the 
transcontinental system—from Ednionton to 
Vancouver—is well under way, and will be 
finished not later than 1914, or perhaps a 
year earlier. When the last spike of this line 
is driven, the great ambition of Mackenzie 
and Mann will be realized, for they will be 
able to go, under their own steam and over 
their own rails, from tide-water to tide- 
water. 

Nor does their achievement end on land. 
A whole lake fleet knows their control, while 
on the high seas two fine ocean liners—the 
Royal George and the Royal Edward—ply- 
ing between Bristol and Montreal, fly the 
Canadian Northern colors. 

But this swift summary is only the steel 
outline of the vast accomplishment of these 
builders. The living chapters are found in 
the chain of communities, new and old, that 
owe life and prosperity to their system. To- 
day there are more than five hundred ship- 
ping-points up and down sections of the 
road where only a few years ago there was 
nothing but trackless prairie. Everywhere 
the advent of Mackenzie and Mann has 
meant galvanic movement. 

Take the case of Port Arthur. This port 
was originally the head of extensive lake 
and rail transportation, for it was the Lake 
Superior terminus of the Canadian Pacific. 
The town thrived, and its future seemed 
bright. One day the authorities levied an 
assessment on the road. The transportation 
officials objected, but the town was firm. In 

burst of anger and resentment, the presi- 
dent of the great line declared that he would 
move his shops and divisional headquarters 
westward to the marshes of Fort William, 
and set up a new community. 

“T’ll make the grass grow in the streets 
of Port Arthur,” he is reported to have said. 

He kept his word about his railroad, and 
his threat about the town came near being 
realized. Fort William became an impor- 
tant point on the Canadian Pacific, and 
Port Arthur languished. One of the tra- 
ditions of those precarious days is that there 
was only one twenty-dollar bill in the place, 
and it was passed from hand to hand to pay 
everybody’s debts. 

Mackenzie and Mann, however, realized 
the importance of Port Arthur, and they 
capitalized the folly of their competitors. 
When the Canadian Northern swept into 
































the town on the lake, it became a place 
transformed. From three thousand, its 
population has jumped to more than fifteen 
thousand. The largest grain elevators in 
the world are there to house the golden crop 
of plain and valley. In short, the town has 
been redeemed, and the new railroad did it. 

And so it has been all up and down the 
line, from Winnipeg to Edmonton on the 
west and to Quebec on the east. Huts have 
become hamlets; towns have grown into 
thriving cities. The letters “D. D.” in 
Mann’s name have truly meant “ Dominion 
Developer.” 

And yet this mighty task has been 
achieved without selling a share of stock 
to the public. The money has been real- 
ized, in the main, from the sale of bonds, 
many of them guaranteed by the Dominion 
or provincial governments. Most of these 
bonds are held in England. 

The stock of the system is owned by 
Mackenzie and Mann. Its future repre- 
sents their profit in the huge enterprise to 
which they have dedicated their genius and 
energy. Thus the project is literally “man- 
owned,” and as such stands out unique 
among the great systems of the world. In- 
cidentally, it represents the Mann theory of 
railroad building, which opposes the squeez- 
ing out of construction profits at the start. 


THE YANKEE INVASION OF CANADA 

So many activities crowd thick and fast 
about the path of this new railway giant 
that to enumerate them all would make a 
serial story. No by-product of the Mac- 
kenzie and Mann campaign is more pic- 
turesque than the so-called “ Yankee in- 
vasion,” which has taken half a million 
sturdy American farmers across the border 
under the British flag. 

The way in which this movement began, 
so far as it affects the Canadian Northern 
interests, was striking. One day in June 
of 1902, a stocky, bald-headed man sat with 
some friends at dinner at the Union League 
Club in Chicago. His name was Andrew 
D. Davidson; he was a Canadian by birth, 
but for some years had been prominently 
identified with land, railroad, and banking 
interests in the States. He knew Macken- 
zie and Mann; he had confidence in their 
road, and he backed that confidence by in- 
vesting in a million and a half acres in the 
fertile Saskatchewan Valley. Now he was 
wondering how he could get thrifty Yankee 
farmers to develop his wide prairies. 
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He turned the tide of talk to his Cana- 
dian land, and some one suggested, in jest, 
that everybody present should be permitted 
to get in on the “good thing,” as they 
called it. 

“All right,” said Davidson. “I have a 
private car at my disposal. Come to Can- 
ada as my guests, and see for yourself.” 

The other men thought he was joking, 
but next day the details of the trip were ar- 
ranged; and when the party started, two 
cars were required to carry the guests, most 
of whom were bankers. 

When they reached St. Paul, they found 
the Western Bankers’ Association in session. 
With the aid of the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce, Colonel Davidson annexed the 
whole convention, and the two private cars 
expanded into three sections of a special 
train that finally rolled into the fertile val- 
ley of the Saskatchewan. 

The bankers were greatly impressed with 
the country, and when they got home again 
most of the Davidson land, and a good deal 
more, had changed hands. From that time 
to this, great strips of the Canadian North- 
ern country have been passing over to the 
ownership of Americans, who have grafted 
Indiana or Dakota or Minnesota grit into 
the Dominion soil, and made it give forth a 
fruitful harvest. 

Turn from this vital drama of con- 
structive conquest to the two figures who 
have shaped its destiny. 


MACKENZIE, 


Take Mackenzie first. There is a sug- 
gestion of the Yankee in this spare figure 
of medium height, whose alert face, with 
its graying beard, seems to indicate great 
mental quickness. He is aloof, almost 
timid, but his intent eyes are very winning, 
once they have found their man. Along- 
side the massive Mann he is a gray shadow. 

You seldom hear stories about Macken- 
zie. One reason is that the money gods are 
very fickle, and, since his task is to coddle 
them, he must perforce work in silence. He 
does not bother about the investiture of of- 
fice. In the board-room of the Canadian 
Northern, at Toronto, he has a chair, which 
he draws up to the big conference table. A 
telephone, a blotter, and a row of electric 
push-buttons complete his outfit. 

He is the indoor man of the combination, 
just as Mann is the outdoor member. His 
place is at the leather-topped boards where 
the millions talk. In Lombard Street, and 
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along the money lanes of the world, they 
know him well. He always returns from 
England full-handed; and the reason is that 
once he starts out to get a thing, he never 
lets go. He has led many a forlorn finan- 
cial hope to triumphant conclusion. He 
does not know what the word surrender 
means. Caution and courage are curiously 
blended in this Canadian J. P. Morgan, 
who loves his native land with a deep and 
abiding faith. 


THE INDOMITABLE MANN 


And now for the indomitable Mann, 
about whom the spotlight has played so 
much and yet revealed so little. My first 
impression of him is one that I shall always 
remember. I was in a ground-floor office in 
the Canadian Northern building at Toron- 
to, talking with a friend, when something 
suddenly made me look up. 

A huge man—silent, serene, and erect—- 
was framed in the doorway. His light 
grfiy felt hat was set well down over 2 
bearded face; his double-breasted blue coat 
was buttoned tight over a mountain of a 
chest; his great hands were dug deep in the 
side pockets. Keen, almost unreadable eyes 
looked straight at me. His whole presence 
seemed the very incarnation of unyielding 
strength. I did not have to be told that it 
was Sir Donald Mann. 

In the days that passed I saw a good 
deal of him. In action, that bulky presence 
had the speed and agility of a cat; in re- 
pose, it was like an immense and brooding 
spirit. By day I saw the rough-hewn build- 
er; by night he became the reposeful dream- 
er of great dreams. 

There were many moments when he re- 
minded me of James J. Hill. The same 
soil produced the two men; they have a kin- 
dred heritage of leonine look ; both beheld 
a vision of railway supremacy. Where Mr. 
Hill is slow and studious in his manner, 
however, Sir Donald is swift, aggressive, 
and dominating. 

Sir Donald smokes much and talks little. 
He sits at a huge oak desk in the center of 
a large room, and there is an air of spa- 
ciousness about him. He suggests a feudal 
lord, and he well knows what it means to 
rule by strength. 

Part of his genius has found expression 
in an almost uncanny ability to appraise 
things and people at a glance. His judg- 
ment is almost unerring. Before he built 


the road from Calgary to Edmonton, he 
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rode over the rough country once, and his 
estimate of the cost per mile was only twet- 
ty-three dollars less than the actual price 
of construction. He has had no technical 
training, yet railroad men have told me that 
he is one of the best engineers in Canada. 
He carries the map of the whole Dominion 
in his head, and his bump of location is 
amazing. Ask him why he has succeeded, 
and he will tell you that he has never un- 
dertaken a project that he was not certain 
would be consummated. With him there ‘s 
no compromise with chance. 

To-day, when he is joint head of a great 
system, he will, on occasion, run his private 
car to a siding where an important piece of 
work is being done, and live with it. He 
knows how to drive a spike where it can 
do the most good, and how to set a rivet 
for keeps. The “navvies” swear by him, 
because they know that he knows his job. 

Yet his hand of iron can be velvet. He 
is the most astute negotiator in all indus- 
trial Canada. The long series of govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds is a tribute to his 
diplomacy. He has met many emergencies 
with a tact and an agility of resource that 
have amazed his opponents. 

When the Canadian Northern built from 
Winnipeg to Port Arthur, the Canadian Pa- 
cific, which had a parallel line, threatened 
to start a rate war. The older system could 
stand such depletion of income, because it 
had many other stems to draw from, but 
for the new road it would have been dis- 
astrous. 

Sir Donald went to the provincial offi- 
cials, and said: 

“Our bonds are guaranteed by your gov- 
ernment, and our road is exempt from taxa- 
tion, while the Canadian Pacific is not. If 
our earnings dwindle because of a rate war, 
you will have to pay our interest obliga- 
tions. In short, you will be the losers.” 

The government saw the wisdom of this 
statement, and at once notified the Cana- 
dian Pacific that if a rate war was declared, 
its tax rate would be increased, in order to 
pay the deficit on the other road’s bonds. 
There was no war. 

The reason why Prince Albert has three 
different routes to Winnipeg over the same 
railway is another evidence of the swiftness 
with which Sir Donald deals his blows. 
Here was one of the most enterprising trans- 
actions in railway history. 

More than twenty years ago, the Qu’Ap- 
pelle, Long Lake, and Saskatchewan Rail- 
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way was constructed from Regina to Prince 


‘Albert, and was leased to the Canadian 


Pacific until 1906, when, as everybody 
thought, the lease would be renewed. But 
one day, at eleven o’clock, Sir Donald got 
wind of the fact that possibly the lease 
might go elsewhere. At four o'clock that 
afternoon he had closed the deal involving 
many millions of dollars, and had taken 
over two hundred and fifty miles of very 
remunerative railway. 


THE GENIUS OF RAILROAD-BUILDING 


I asked Sir Donald to sum up the genius 
of railroad-building as he saw it, and he 
said: 

“Successful railroad-building lies in 
building right from the start. Half of the 
American roads that have gone into bank- 
ruptcy never would have failed if they had 
been put down to stay, and not for mere 
construction profit. Capitalization should 
only be for actual building. 

“Too much money and time are often 
lost on spectacular engineering feats. It 
is good to remember that traffic never orig- 
inated on a mountain-top or in the middle 
of a bridge. 

“T believe in building over the untrod- 
den paths. The pioneer roads are nearly 
always successful. People, like animals, 
like to follow the blazed trail.” 

If he had talked for a week, he could not 
have expressed his creed better. 

To know the real Dan Mann, how- 
ever, you must see him at his home. He 
lives at Fallingbrook, a beautiful estate, 
remote from the tumult of Toronto. A hun- 
dred acres of virgin woodland surround the 
place. Here we walked and talked and 
smoked under the pines and the maples. 
For the moment he ceased to be the great 
builder, and was merely a man out among 
trees that he loved. 

Most men of his type have their tender 
side. There was a streak of sentiment even 
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in Bismarck; and so it is with the well- 
ordered mass of muscle, will, and brain 
who drove the Canadian Northern across 
the prairie provinces. 

I like to remember an evening with him 
in the “den” at Fallingbrook—a quiet 
corner of the great house, with high-pan- 
neled oak walls, rich red leather furniture, 
and an ample hearth. In this room Sir 
Donald shuts himself in to read; here the 
mellow mood comes upon him, and he is 
very human. 

On the table you find Kipling, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Byron, Lincoln, Omar 
Khayyam, and Longfellow—truly a_re- 
markable combination of literature for a 
man of heroic mold. Sir Donald knows 
his books, too, and he can recite hundreds 
of lines from them by heart, and with good 
effect. Lincoln is one of his heroes, be- 
cause the martyred President was a strong 
son of the people who believed in himself. 
I was not surprised to find that his favorite 
line was Byron’s— 


My altars are the mountains. 


That sounds like Mann! 

You leave Sir Donald with the feeling 
that you have brushed against a pillar of 
progress on whom large achievement rests 
lightly. The frontier and the drawing- 
room meet in him; he is a masterful and 
many-sided character. 

Both he and Sir William Mackenzie have 
proved that in one sense the old spirit of 
romantic adventuring is not dead—that you 
may pioneer with a hand-car as daringly 
as with a rifle and a pick; only the new 
pioneering leaves empire in its wake. 

Kipling might well have had these two 
silent, achieving Canadians in mind when 
he paid the great tribute to their fellow 
nation-builder, Cecil Rhodes: 

The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 


AND THE RAIN 


and lo, her cheeks were dry; 
bore her dread drought-sorrow silently; 
seeing her, the soft, long-smiling sky 


Sent down the rain in tearful sympathy. 


And where the tears fell swung the glad, green leaf, 
And blowing roses shamed the sunset west. 
with the tortured soul that suffers grief; 


Where falls the tear, there blooms the flower of rest. 


So 


Charies C. Jones 











DR. BATES AND MISS SALLY 
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OMETIMES Ferdie’s jokes were suc- 
S cessful; sometimes they were not. 
This was one of the jokes that didn’t 
succeed; but as it led to a chain of circum- 
stances that proved eminently satisfactory, 
Ferdie’s wife praised him as highly for his 
share in it as if he really had done some- 
thing rather meritorious. 

At the time it occurred, however, nobody 
praised anybody, and feeling even ran pret- 
ty high for a time between Ferdie, and Elsie 
his wife, and her sister Sally, and Dr. Bates. 

Dr. Samuel Bates was a rising young 
surgeon, plain, quiet, and kindly. He was 
spending a few busy months in California, 
and writing dutifully home to friends and 
patients in Boston that he really could not 
free his hands to return just yet. But Sally 
knew what that meant; she had known busi- 
ness to keep people in her neighborhood 
before. So she was studiously unkind to 
the doctor, excusing herself to Elsie on the 
ground that nothing on earth would ever 
make her consider a man with fuzzy red 
hair and low collars. 

Sally was a “daughter” and a “dame”; 
the doctor was the son of “ Bates’s Blue- 
Ribbon Hair Renewer” — awful facts 
against which the additional fact that he 
was rich and she was not counted nothing. 
Sally talked all the time; the doctor was 
the most silent of men. Sally was twenty- 
two, the doctor thirty-five. Sally loved to 
flirt; the doctor never paid any attention to 
women. Altogether, it was the most im- 
possible thing ever heard of, and Elsie 
might just as well stop thinking about it! 

“It’s a wonderful proof of what he 
feels,” said Elsie, “to have him so gentle 
when. you are rude to him, and so eager to 
be friends when you get over it!” 

“It’s a wonderful example of hair-tonic 
spirit!” Sally responded. 

“There’s a good deal behind that quiet 
manner,” argued Elsie. 
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“ But not the three generations that make 
a gentleman!” finished Saliy. 

Sally was out calling, one hot Saturday 
afternoon, when Ferdie, as was his habit, 
brought Dr. Bates home with him to the 
Ferdies’ little awninged and shingled sum- 
mer home in Sausalito. Elsie, with an 
armful of delightfully pink and white baby, 
led them to the cool side porch, and or- 
dered cool things to drink. Sally, she said, 
as they sank into the deep chairs, would be 
home directly and join them. 

Presently, surely enough, some one ran 
up the front steps and came into the wide 
hall, and Sally’s voice called a_ blithe 
“Hello!” There was a little rattle to show 
that her parasol was flung down, and then 
the voice again, this time unmistakably im- 
peded by hat-pins. 

“Where’s this fam-i-ly? 
tlemen come?” 

This gave an opening for the sort of 
thing Ferdie thought he did very well. He 
grinned at his guest, and raised a warning 
finger. 

“Hello, Sally!” he called back. “Elsie 
and I are out here! Bates couldn’t come 
operation last minute!” 

“What — didn’t come?” Sally called 
back after an instant’s pause. “ Well, what 
has happened to him? But, thank good- 
ness, now I can go to the Bevis dinner to- 
morrow! Operation? I must say it’s man- 
nerly to send a message the last minute like 
that!” She hummed a second, and then 
added spitefully: “What can you expect of 
hair-tonic, anyway?” The frozen group 
on the porch heard her start slowly up- 
stairs. “Well, I might be willing to marry 
him,” added Sally cheerfully, as she mount- 
ed, “but it’s a real relief to snatch this 
glorious afternoon from the burning! Down 
in a second—keep me some tea!” 

Nobody moved on the porch. The doc- 
tor’s face was crinson, Elsie’s kind eyes 


Did the gen- 























wide with horror. Sally called a final re- 
flection from the first landing: 

“Too bad not to h ve him see me look- 
ing so beautiful!” she sang frivolously. 
“Operation —h’m! An important opera- 
tion—I don’t believe it!” 

She proceeded calmly to her room, and 
was buttoning herself into a trim linen 
gown when Elsie burst in, flushed and fu- 
rious, cast the baby dramatically upon the 
bed, and hysterically recounted the effects 
of her recent remarks. Sally, at first ma- 
king a transparent effort to seem amused, 
and following it with an equally vain at- 
tempt at being dignified, finally became 
very angry herself. 

“When Ferd does things like this,” said 
Sally heatedly, “I declare I wonder—I was 
going to say I wonder he has a friend left 
in the world! As you say, it’s done now, 
but it makes me so furious! And I don’t 
think it shows very much savoir faire on 
your part, Elsie. However, we won’t dis- 
cuss it! Ferdie will try one joke too many, 
one of these days, and then— Now, look 
here, Elsie,” Sally interrupted her tirade to 
state with deadly deliberation, “unless that 
man goes home before dinner, as a man of 
any spirit would do, I’m going over to Mary 
Bevis’s, and you can make whatever apol- 
ogies you like!” 

“Of course he won’t go,” said Elsie with 


spirit. “The only thing to do is to ignore 
it entirely. And of course you'll come 
down.” 


Sally had resumed her ruffled calling cos- 
tume, and was now pinring on an effective 
hat. Her mouth was set. 

“Please!” pleaded her sister, inserting a 
gold bracelet tenderly between George’s lit- 
tle jaws, without moving her eyes from 
Sally. 

“T will not!” said Sally. “I never want 
to see him again—superior, big, calm cod- 
fish—too lofty to care what any one says 
about him! I don’t like a man you can 
walk on, anyway!” She began to pack 
things in a suit-case — beribboned night- 
wear, slippers, powder, and small jars. 
Presently, hasping these things firmly in, 
she went to the door, and opened it a cau- 
tious crack. 

“Where are they?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Ferdie dis- 
piritedly. “I think you’re very mean!” 

The bedrooms of the Ferdies’ house 
opened in charming Southern fashion upon 
open balconies, over whose slender rails 
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one could look straight into the kall below. 
Sally listened intently. 

“What a horrible plan this house is built 
upon!” she said heartily. “Nothing in the 
world is more humiliating than to have to 
sneak about one’s own house like a thief, 
afraid of being seen! Where’s the motor— 
at the side door? Good. I'll run it over 
to the Bevises’ myself, and Billy can come 
back with it. That is, I will if I can 
manage to get to the side door. Those 
idiots of men are apparently looking at 
Ferd’s rods and tackle, right down there in 
the hall! I can distinctly hear their voices! 
I wish Ferd had thought of situations like 
this when he planned this silly balconv 
business! The minute I open this door 
they'll look up; and I'll stay up here a 
week rather than meet them!” 

“ They'll go out soon,” said Elsie sooth- 
ingly, as she removed a shoe-horn from con- 
tact with George’s mouth. 

“I knew Ferd would regret this bal- 
cony!” pursued Sally, eyes to the crack. 

“Ferdie’s not regretting it!” tittered her 
sister. 

Sally cast her a withering glance. 
devoted herself suddenly to George. 

“Go down and lure them into the gar- 
den,” pleaded Sally presently. 

Elsie obligingly picked up her son and 
departed, but Sally, watching her go, was 
infuriated to notice that a mild request from 
George’s nurse, who met them in the hall, 
apparently drove all thoughts of Sally’s 
predicament from the little mother’s mind, 
for Elsie went briskly toward the nursery, 
and an absolute silence ensued. 

Sally went listlessly to the window, where 
her eye was immediately caught by a long 
pruning-ladder, leaning against the house a 
dozen feet away. Alma, the little waitress, 
quietly mixing a mayonnaise on the kitchen 
porch, was pressed into service, and five 
minutes later Sally’s suit-case was cau- 
tiously lowered, on the end of a Mexican 
lariat, and Sally was steadying the top of 
the ladder against her window-sill. Alma 
was convulsed with innocent mirth, but her 
big, hard hands were effective in steadying 
the lower end of the ladder. 

Sally, who was desperately afraid of lad- 
ders, packed her thin skirts tightly about 
her, gave a fearful glance below, and began 
a nervous descent. At every alternate rung 
she paused, unwound her skirts, shut her 
eyes, and breathed hard. 

“ Please don’t shake it so!’ 


Elsie 


, 


she said. 
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“ Aye dadden’t!” said Alma merrily. 

The ladder slipped an inch, settling a 
little lower. Sally uttered a smothered 
scream. She dared not move her eyes from 
the rung immediately in front of them. Her 
face was flushed, her hair had slipped back 
from her damp temples. It seemed to her 
as if she must already have climbed down 
several times the length of the ladder. At 
every step she had to kick her skirts free. 

“Permit me!” said a kind voice in the 
world of reeling brick walks and dwarfed 
gooseberry-bushes below her. 

Sally, with a thump at her heart, looked 
down to see Dr. Bates lay a firm hand upon 
the rocking ladder. 


II 


SPEECHLESS, she finished the descent, 
reeling a little unsteadily against the doc- 
tor’s shoulder as she faced about on the 
walk. Her face was crimson. To climb 
down a ladder, with him looking pleasantly 
up from below, and then to fall into his 
very arms! Sally shook out her skirts like 
a furious hen, and walked, with one chilly 
inclination of the head for acknowledgment 
of his courtesy, toward the waiting motor. 

“Ferdie has promised Bill Bevis that you 
will spin me over in the motor,” said the 
doctor a little timidly, when they reached it. 

Sally eyed him stonily. 

“ Ferd—” 

“Why, I had promised Bevis that I 
would look in to-day,” pursued the doctor 
uncomfortably; “and when they telephoned 
about it, a few minutes ago, one of the 
maids said that she believed that you were 
going right over, and would bring me.” 

“T have changed my mind,” said Sally 
“Perhaps you will drive yourself over?” 

“T don’t know anything about motors,” 
apologized the doctor gravely. 

“Ferd told one of the maids to say I 
would?” Sally said pleasantly. “ Very well. 
Will you get in?” 

They got in; Sally driving. They swept 
in silence past the lawns, and into the wide, 
white highway. A watering-cart had just 
passed, and the air was fresh and wet. The 
afternoon was one of exquisite beauty. The 
steamer from San Francisco was just in, and 
the road was filled with other motor-cars 
and smart traps. Sally and the doctor 


nodded and waved to a score of friends. 

“T am as sorry as you are,” said the 
doctor awkwardly, after the silence had 
grown very long. 
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“Don’t mention it,” said Sally, her face 
flaming again. “That’s my brother’s idea 
of humor. I—I shall stay at the Bevises’ 
overnight.” 

“I—why, I said I would do that!” said 
Dr. Bates hastily. “I just called in to the 
maid, when she telephoned Bevis, and said, 
‘Ask him if he can put me up overnight.’ 
You see, I’ve got my things.” 

“Well, then, I won’t,” said Sally. Her 
tone was cold, but a side glance at his se- 
rious face melted her a little. “This is 
all Ferdie!” she burst out angrily. 

“Too bad to make it so important,” said 
the doctor regretfully. 

“I don’t see why you should stay at the 
Bevises’,” said the girl fretfully. “It looks 
very odd—when you had come to us. I— 
I am going to Glen Ellen early to-morrow, 
anyway. I would hate to have the Bevises 
suspect—” 

“Then I will go back with you,’ 
the doctor pleasantly. 

Sally frowned. She opened her lips, but 
shut them without speaking. She had 
turned the car into a wide gateway, and a 
moment later they stopped at a piazza full 
of young people. The noisy, joyous Bevis 
girls and boys swarmed rapturously about 
them. 

After an hour of laughter and shouting, 
Sally and the doctor rose to go, accom- 
panied to the motor by all the young people. 

“Ah, you just got in, doctor?” said 
gentle Mrs. Bevis, with a glance at the 
suit-cases. 

Sally flushed, but the doctor serenely let 
the misunderstanding go. There was no 
good reason to give for the presence of two 
cases in the car. 

“You look quite like an elopement 
said Page Bevis with a joyous shout. 

“Put one of the cases in front, Bates, 
and rest your feet on it,” suggested the 
older boy, Kenneth. 

As he spoke, he caught up Sally’s case, 
and gave it a mighty swing from the ton- 
neau to the front seat. In mid flight, the 
suit-case opened. Jars and powders, slip- 
pers and beribboned apparel scattered in 
every direction. Small silver articles, un- 
deniably feminine in nature, lay on the 
grass; a spangled scarf which they had all 
admired on Sally’s slender shoulders had 
to be tenderly extricated from the brake. 

With shrieks of laughter, the Bevis fam- 
ily righted the case and repacked it. Sally 
was frozen with anger. 
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“Mother said she knew you two would 
run off and get married quietly some day!” 
said pretty, audacious Mary Bevis. 

“Dearie!” protested her mother. “I 
only said—I only thought—I said I thought 
—Mary, that’s very naughty of you! Sally, 
you know how innocently one surmises an 
engagement, or guesses at things!” 

“Oh, mother, you’re getting in deeper 


and deeper!” said her older son. “ Never 
you mind, Sally! You can elope if you 
want to!” 


“San Rafael’s the place to go, Sally,” 
said Mary. “All the elopers get married 
there. The court-house, you know. No 
delays about licenses!” 

“ They’re very naughty,” said their moth- 
er, beginning to see how unwelcome this 
joking was to the visitors. “Are you going 
straight home, dear?” 

“Straight home!” said the doctor. 

“Well, speaking of San Rafael,” pur- 
sued the matron kindly—‘“ can’t you two 
and Elsie and Ferd go with us all to-night, 
say about an hour from now, up to Pas- 
tori’s and have dinner?” 

“Oh, thanks!” said Sally, trying to 
smile naturally. “I’m afraid not to-night. 
I’ve got a headache, and I’m going home 
to turn in.” 

Amid cheerful good-bys, she wheeled 
the car, and drove it along rapidly, pur- 
suing thoughts of the Bevis boys hardly 
short of murderous. The doctor was si- 
lent; but Sally, glancing at him, saw his 
quiet smile change to an apologetic look, 
and hated both the smile and the apology. 


III 


THEY went more slowly on the steep road 
from the water-front to the hillside. The 
level light of the sinking sun shone bril- 
liantly on daisies and nasturtiums at the 
roadside. Boats, riding at anchor, dipped 
in the wash of another incoming steamer. 
Dr. Bates hummed; but Sally frowned, and 
he was immediately hushed. 

“ Boy looking for you?” he said present- 
ly, as a small and dusty boy rose from a 
boulder at one side of the road and shouted 
something unintelligible. 

“Why, I guess he is for me!” said Sally, 
in the first natural tone she had used that 
afternoon. 

But the boy, upon being interrogated, 
said that the telegram was for “the doc 
that was visiting up to Miss Sally’s house.” 

Dr. Bates read the little message several 
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times, and absently dismissed the messenger 
with a coin, which Sally thought outra- 
geously large, and a muttered worried word 
or two. 

“Bad news?” she asked. 

“In a way,” he said quickly. “ When’s 
the next train for San Rafael, Miss Sally? 
I’ve got to be there to-night—right away! 
Do we have to stand here? Thank you. 
There’s a case Field and I have been 
watching; he says that there’s got to be an 
operation at eight—”’ His voice trailed off 
into troubled silence, and he drew out his 
watch. “Eight!” he muttered. “It’s on 
seven now!” 

“Oh, and you have to operate—horrible 
for you!” said Sally, taking the car skil- 
fully toward the railroad station as she 
spoke. “But I don’t see how you can! 
You’ve missed the six- thirty train, and 
there’s not another until after nine. But 
you can wire Dr. Field that you will be 
there the first thing in the morning.” 

The doctor paid no attention. 

“ The livery stable is closed, I suppose ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, long ago!” 

He ruminated frowningly. 
face cleared. 

“Funny how one thinks of the right so- 
lution last!” he said in relief. “How long 
would it take you to run me up there? 
Forty minutes?” 

“TI don’t see how I could,” said Sally, 


Suddenly his 


flushing. “I can take the car home, 
though, and ask Ferd to do it. But that 
woman’s at the hotel, isn’t she? J couldn’t 


go up there and sit outside, with every one 
I knew coming out and wondering why 
I brought you instead of Ferd! Elsie 
wouldn’t like it. You must see—” 

“Tt would take us fifteen minutes at least 
to go up and get Ferd,” objected the doctor 
seriously; “and he’s not much better than 
I am at running it, anyway!” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Sally shortly, 
“but I simply couldn’t do it. Dr. Field 
should have given you more notice. It 
would look simply absurd for me to go 
tearing over these country roads at night 
—Elsie would go mad wondering where 
I was—” 

They were in the village now. Troubled 
and stubborn, Sally stopped the car, and 
looked mutinously at her companion. The 
doctor’s rosy face was flushed under his 
flaming hair, and in his very blue eyes was 
a look that struck her with an almost pan- 
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icky sensation of surprise. Sally had never 
seen any man regard her with an expression 
of distaste before, but the doctor’s look was 
actually inimical. 

“T feared that you would be the sort of 
woman to fail one utterly, like this,” he 
said quietly. “I’ve often wondered—lI’ve 
often said to myself, ‘Could she ever, un- 
der any circumstances, throw off that pretty 
baby way of hers, and forget that this world 
was made just for flirting and dressing and 
being admired?’ By George, I see you 
can’t! I see you can’t! Well! Now, whom 
can I get to take me up there within the 
hour?” 

He appeared to ponder. 
stupefied. . 

“Don’t resent what I say when I’m up- 
set,” said the doctor absently. “You can’t 
help your limitations, I can’t help mine. 
I see a young woman—she’s just lost a 
little boy, and she’s all her husband has 
left—I see her dying because we’re too late. 
You see a few empty-headed women say- 
ing that Sally Reade actually went driving 
alone, without her dinner, for three hours, 
with a man she hardly knew. I am not 
blaming you. You have never pretended 
to be anything but what you are. I blame 
myself for hoping — thinking — but, by 
George, you’d be an utter dead weight on 
a man if it was ever up to you to face an 
epidemic, or run a risk, or do one-twentieth 
of the things that those very ancestors of 
yours, that you’re so proud of, used to do!” 

Sally set her teeth. She leaned from the 
car to summon a small girl loitering on 
the road. 

“You’re one of the White children, 
aren't you?” said she to the child. “I 
want you to go up to Mrs. Ferdie. Potter’s 
house, and tell Mrs. Potter that her sister 
won’t be home for several hours, and that 
I'll explain later. Now,” said Sally, turn- 
ing superbly to the doctor, “pull your hat 
down tight. We're going fast!” 

They were three miles farther on their 
way before he saw that her little chin was 


Sally sat as if 
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quivering, and great tears were running 
down her small face. Time was precious, 
but for a few memorable moments they 
stopped the car again. 

IV 

Miss SALLY and Dr. Bates returned to the 
sleepy and excited Ferdies’ at one o’clock 
that night. The light that never was on 
land or sea glittered in Sally’s wonderful 
eyes; the doctor was white, shaken, and ra- 
diant. Sally flew to her sister’s arms. 

“We waited to see—and she came out of 
it—and she has a fair fighting chance!” 
said Sally joyously; and the look she gave 
her doctor made Elsie’s heart rise with 
a bound. 

“Runaways,” said Elsie, “come in and 
eat! I never knew a serious operation to 
have such a cheering effect on any one 
before!” 

“Tt all went so well,” said Sally content- 
edly, over chicken and ginger ale. “ But, 
Elsie! Such fun!” she burst out, her dim- 
ples suddenly again in view. “I am dis- 
graced forever! After we had done every- 
thing to make the Bevis crowd think we 
were eloping, what did we do but run into 
the whole crowd at San Anselmo! I wish 
you could have seen their faces! We had 
said we couldn’t possibly go; and we were 
going too fast to stop and explain!” 

“We'll explain to-morrow,” said the doc- 
tor, so significantly that Ferdie rose in- 
stantly to grasp his hand, and Elsie fell 
again upon Sally as if she had never kissed 
her before. 

“Not—not really!” gasped Elsie, turn- 
ing radiantly from one to the other. 

“Qh, really!” said Sally, with her pret- 
tiest color. “He despises me, but he will 
take the case, anyway! And he has done 
nothing but mortify and enrage me all day, 
but I feel that I should miss it if it stopped! 
So we are going to sacrifice our lives to each 
other — isn’t it edifying and beautiful of 
us? We'll tell you all about it to-morrow. 
Jam—Sam?” 








LOVE 


LIKE anthem rolling down the vaulted nave, 


So swelled the volume of the Ic ‘e 


you gave. 


At first so faint, so far away it seemed, 
I dared not stir—I thought perchance I dreamed; 


And then it grew as grows the swelling tide; 
I knew that I was loved, forgot all else beside! 
Helen Roslyn Macaulay 




















MOSES BREEZE 


DOCTOR OF SICK CHURCHES 


BY JOSEPH H. ODELL 


HREE thousand people were gath- 
ered, last May, at a great mission- 
ary meeting in Atlantic City. The 

list of speakers was long, the evening was 
sultry, and toward ten o’clock the audience 
grew restless. People were leaving in 
droves. 

The chairman arose, shouted for silence, 
and made a gambling challenge to the di- 
minishing crowd: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the next speaker, 
and the last on the program, is Breeze of 
Wisconsin. Listen to him for just one 
minute, and then, if you want to, you can 
all leave.” 

Seats were resumed, for even a church 
gathering has sporting blood. 

There stepped to the front of the platform 
a man who might have been made in the 
mold nature used for Napoleon—short, 
square-shouldered, thick-necked, and with 
a forehead domed for aggression. He was 
up against it, and he liked the game. 

“T am just back from Alabama, where I 
heard a good story,” he began. “A negro 
was sitting at peace with himself and all 
creation, when his sweetheart arrived—an 
Amazon weighing full two hundred pounds. 
With undisguised affection she sat upon his 
lap and entertained him with the old, old 
story for two hours. Finally she said: 

“* Honey, is you tired?’ 

“* Naw,’ he replied, ‘ I was an hour ago, 
but I’se only numb now.’” 

The crowd caught on, and not a soul 
moved until Breeze finished. He thrust 
and cut and slashed and hacked while mil- 
lionaire churchmen and ecclesiastical digni- 
taries went through spasms, chills, convul- 
sions, and paroxysms of mingled anger, 
shame, laughter, and indignation such as 
they had probably never known before. The 
speech was the sensation of the meeting, 
and echoes of it are still rumbling all over 
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the continent. How could it be otherwise? 
Here are some of the sentences thrown out 
like twelve-inch projectiles: 


If the average business man ran his business as 
the average church is run, he would land on the 
financial scrap-heap. 

One great proof to me that the church is divine 
is that it stays on earth and does business with 
so little business ability in it; if God were not 
in it, it would have gone bankrupt long ago. 

The time has gone by when we can trust the 
financial affairs of our churches to the Good Spirit 
who takes care of little children and idiots. 

If the men of the world got money from the 
world as some of the home mission churches get it 
from the Home Mission Board, they would go to 
jail for obtaining money under false pretenses. 

It’s the man in the church who doesn’t put up 
the dollar who. does put up the holler. 


At the close of the meeting people said: 

“Breeze! He’s not a breeze. He's a 
sixty-knot gale—a hurricane, a tornado, a 
cyclone, a typhoon, all in one.” 

In spite of the name, Breeze is more than 
wind or hot air. He has done things and 
staked and worked his own claim from the 
beginning. A good deal of him is account- 
ed for by ancestry, for his father was a 
Welshman and his mother a Scotswoman, a 
blood combination of imagination and deter- 
mination that usually produces results. 

Moses was born in Tunstall, England, 
in 1870, and to make a little more room for 
his eight brothers in the old country he 
headed westward in 1892. He came to 
America with one supreme ambition—to 
get a college education, and to become a 
preacher. When he landed in New York 
he had exactly eighteen dollars in his 
pocket, and the only college of which he 
had any knowledge—gathered by rumor ia 
England—was the University of Wisconsin. 
He covered most of the distance by beating 
his way to Chicago, in company with some 
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Russian immigrants, and the remainder was 
easy. 

He played football, cared for house-fur- 
naces, and acted as assistant pastor in one 
of the Madison churches, and by these meth- 
ods worked his way through the university. 
By some instinct—since justified but never 
explained—he elected to take a small coun- 
try church at Cambria, Wisconsin, which 
he served as pastor for ten years. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


It was in Cambria that Breeze ran up 
against the problem of the place of the 
church in the rural community, and every 
time he hit the question he made a dent or 
cracked a hoary prejudice. To put it in 
his own way, he knew that “it is the busi- 
ness of the church to grow character, just as 
it is the business of the farmer to grow 
corn; but the church is going to sleep on 
the job.” 

The city church can solve many of its 
difficulties by following its members in 
their up-town migrations, by clever ad- 
vertising, by costly music. But the country 
church is as firmly fixed as the landscape, 
and advertising is superfluous where every 
one within the horizon knows all that there 
is to know about everything and everybody. 
It is apparent that the rural church must 
do something radical—that is, radical in an 
ecclesiastical sense; it must adjust itself to 
its environment. But the average country 
church is about as flexible as Cleopatra’s 
obelisk; it is ossified by several centuries 
of obsolescent custom. 

In the first place, Breeze realized that 
the training of ministers is deficient. The 
machinery for making ministers seems to 
have no relationship to the purpose of its 
product. Foreign missionaries, city pas- 
tors, theological professors, and country 
parsons all pass through the same hopper. 
Providence is supposed to sort them after- 
ward, and does—sometimes twenty or thirty 
years afterward, turning a lot of them into 
book-canvassers, insurance agents, and mis- 
cellaneous pedlers. 

Why shouldn’t the theological seminaries 
prepare men for the particular work they 
have to do, just as a university gives voca- 
tional training according to the special bent 
of the student? They will do so, in time. 
But Breeze is taking ridicule with Christian 
complacency just now for advocating a chair 
of agriculture side by side with the dignified 
chairs of theology and philosophy. 
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Of course, he isn’t backing water on the 
proposition. Largely as the result of his 
efforts, hundreds of ministers in the Middle 
West have attended the agricultural sum- 
mer schools of the universities. These men 
go back to their parishes full of intelligent 
sympathy for the farmer, and become the 
apostles of scientific agriculture. They 
make their churches what the country 
church should be everywhere—the real cen- 
ter of rural life, the clearing-house of ad- 
vanced methods and experiments. The 
sacred doors are thrown open for institutes 
and conferences on every subject pertaining 
to farm life, and pews which were solemnly 
dedicated to the spread of predestination 
often hold men and women who are much 
more interested in a lecture on poultry- 
raising. 

One of Breeze’s favorite puns is that 
making hens lay eggs at the time when the 
price of eggs is high is not exclusively a 
layman’s question. 

One day, when Breeze was prospecting 
for a new church in northern Wisconsin, 
he approached a lumberman on the subject, 
saying by way of introduction: 

“I’m a missionary of the Presbyterian 
denomination.” 

“Darn denominations,” was the reply; 
“but if you’re handing out religion, get 
busy.” 


“GRAFTING” ON THE MISSION BOARDS 


Every one knows that the multiplication 
of small churches in rural communities is 
one of the disgraces of America, but com- 
paratively few realize that the majority of 
these churches are kept alive by grants from 
the Home Mission Boards of the great 
denominations. Breeze makes short work 
of this situation by characterizing it as 
“ graft.” 

It was because he felt so keenly the moral 
crime and ethical anomaly of such condi- 
tions that he consented to give up his suc- 
cessful pastorate in Cambria to take up 
work under the Presbyterian Home Mission 
Board, with a view to carrying out a “mend 
or end campaign.” He believes that it is 
perfectly proper to aid a struggling church 
in a new or totally destitute community, but 
he abhors and resents the idea of churches 
becoming perpetual pensioners and paupers 
when they are able to support themselves, 
or if, on the other hand, there is no call for 
their continued existence. 

In most instances the community would 































be much better served if every church but 
one were wiped out. But how can this be 
done? Breeze answers: 

“ By the law of the survival of the fittest. 
The reason why it is possible for three or 
four churches to exist in a community where 
one would be sufficient, is because none of 
them is doing its work efficiently. If any 
one of them was up-to-date and ‘on its 
job,’ it would federate the rest. The lion 
would lie down with the lamb, but the lamb 
would be inside the lion. Such a church 
would be a genuine community center, get- 
ting its shoulders under the burdens of the 
community, and lifting every part of rural 
life to a new level of brotherhood and hap- 
piness.” 

His program for the rural church brings 
his work into line with the findings of 
President Roosevelt’s commission on the 
conservation of country life. Here are a 
few items: 

“The church should have a nursery for 
the children, in charge of a kindergarten 
teacher, who would care for the little ones 
during the various services, meetings, and 
entertainments arranged for parents; a 
gymnasium, bowling-alley, tennis-courts, 
and baseball diamond on property adjoin- 
ing the church; a library, especially stocked 
with literature to aid and entertain the com- 
munity; a lecture course engaging the best 
available talent, and classes for the study 
of such subjects as pertain to the life-in- 
terests of the people. The church should 
be the chief factor in keeping the ambitious 
young men of brains upon the farm, and 
should by every means seek to help the 
marginal man—that is, the hired man, the 
tenant farmer, and the immigrant.” 

These features are by no means dreams; 
Breeze has actually tried them out in his 
own church, or has helped to try them out 
elsewhere. 


CAN A CHURCH BE DISHONEST? 


In answer to the question whether 
churches can be dishonest, Breeze says 
“Yes!” He says it so often and so em- 
phatically that it would silence a brigade 
firing by platoons. He says it in a hun- 
dred ways. Here is one: 

“A man who believes he has an inherit- 
ance—a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens—must be honest enough to 
pay his taxes where he holds his residence, 
or he will lose his equity in the property.” 

Another is this: 
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“The financial question is the spiritual 
question. A man who pays nothing for his 
religion gets as much as he pays for. A 
church cannot be spiritually rich that is 
financially mean.” 

When these volleys are followed up by 
a bayonet-charge, and the cold steel of fig- 
ures is thrust home, even the most obstinate 
church gives way. 

A few weeks ago Breeze went to a pros- 
perous village in Pennsylvania, to see what 
was the matter with a church which had 
been receiving outside aid for half a cen- 
tury. The church had a little more than 
one hundred members, and paid its minister 
eight hundred dollars a year, of which two 
hundred and fifty came from the Mission 
Board. 

His first visit was to the bank, to dis- 
cover what deposits were credited to the 
farmers. He found nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars. His second visit was to 
the court-house of the county, to get a line 
on the mortgages given and held. His third 
was to the assessor of the township, to as- 
certain the value of the property owned in 
the community. 

Armed with the facts thus gathered, he 
met the members of the church, and let him- 
self loose with a fury of anger, scorn, and 
ridicule that would have made him a star 
in Greek tragedy. He told them that they 
were as dishonest a lot of scoundrels and 
as contemptible a gang of loafers as could 
be found upon the earth. They were able- 
bodied men sucking charity like an un- 
weaned child. He was certain the Al- 
mighty would never let them into heaven, 
because they would try to tear up the golden 
pavements and coin them into dollars. 

The next day he visited the people per- 
sonally in their village homes and on their 
farms. He put it up to them as individ- 
uals—did they want a church badly enough 
to pay for it? If so, let each of them sign 
a card subscribing a weekly amount for the 
support of the church. In one day the 
income of the church was doubled, moral 
self-respect was established, and the board 
in New York was free to use an extra two 
hundred and fifty dollars in work where 
it was desperately needed—for the immi- 
grants, or the negroes, or the Indians, or 
in the congested districts of big cities. 

Breeze believes that a man should pay 
“straight” for his religion, and not resort 
to restaurant and ice-cream-parlor and 
penny-in-the-slot devices for meeting ex- 
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penses. He ridicules the method of finan- 
cing the kingdom of God on earth by 
“chasing a lone oyster around a bowl of 
soup.” 

“TI should be afraid to do business with 
a bank that had to have an oyster stew at 
the end of each month to pay the cashier,” 
he says. 


A CLERICAL EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


Breeze is known by various titles—“ Doc- 
tor of Sick Churches,” “Trouble Man of 
the Church,” and “ Efficiency Expert in Re- 
ligion.” Really he is only doing what Louis 
Brandeis and others have advocated in 
business and railroad management; but he 
is actually doing it, not merely talking it. 
By a few weeks’ work in one State he saved 
the Mission Board seven thousand dollars 
a year in unscientific charity to churches 
that were able to meet all their own needs. 
In another State, not only was the entire 
grant dispensed with, but last year the 
churches contributed two thousand dollars 


for work elsewhere. One agricultural 
county in the last-mentioned State was 
grafting heavily on public beneficence, 


while its farmers were running six hundred 
and twenty-one automobiles. That is ended. 

Breeze found a home missionary in the 
Middle West helping his wife with the 
family washing. 

“ How much does it cost to get a washer- 
woman by the day?” Breeze asked the soap- 
suddy parson. 

“A dollar and a half,” came the answer. 

Breeze made some rapid calculations, and 
then sat down for a heart-to-heart talk. 

“Look here,” he said. “Counting in 
your parsonage, you are drawing about 
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three dollars per day for preaching the 
gospel and producing character in this com- 
munity. That’s God’s money, and it looks 
to me as if you were beating the Almighty 
out of a dollar and a half a week. That’s 
seventy-eight dollars a year. If you can’t 
afford a washerwoman, say so, and I'll try 
to raise the money for you as a special case. 
Probably, however, if you put that lost 
half-day each week into your job, you will 
get results, and you might jump your salary 
to a point where you can pay the woman 
and save your self-respect.” 

I know a large business house having 
agencies and organizations in every State 
in the Union that would gladly pay Breeze 
five times his present salary, but he is not to 
be tempted. 

“My job is the biggest and best in crea- 
tion,” he says, “because the church is the 
biggest thing in the world. I’m satisfied 
so long as I can keep on getting results. 
Every dollar I save in one direction makes 
it possible to do good work in another, and 
there’s an almighty lot of it waiting to be 
done!” 

Economy and efficiency are Breeze’s 
watchwords, and his methods are being 
adopted by all the denominations. What 
the ultimate results of his campaign may 
be no one dare forecast. 

Already the influential men of the various 
sects are getting together and planning for 
a wholesale unification or federation of 
churches, particularly in rural districts. 
Conservation of spiritual resources is be- 
coming as urgent and vital a question as 
the conservation of national resources. 
Breeze says that to a great extent they are 
one and the same thing. 


AT SUNSET 


Wirt a smile that’s more than laughter, 
With a sigh that’s more than tears, 
She has held my heartstrings throbbing, 

Throbbing through the passing years. 


With a touch that is of magic, 
With a beauty few have known, 

First a child and then a woman, 
She has held me all her own. 


And though memory and longing 
May be all that’s left, I see 

Still the rainbow in the sunset 
Ere the darknéss calls to me! 


Emerson Smalley 























ANE HAYDEN sniffed a foreign ele- 
ment in the atmosphere of her broth- 
er’s new home —an_ indescribable 
something which dominated the stain 

and varnish odors. Jane was keenly con- 
scious of this something while her broth- 
er’s wife led her through the wonderful 
house with its unique rooms and nooks. 

“Isnt it great that Phil was able to 
build, Molly?” 

The little sister-in-law sighed. 

“Yes, it is; but. I do miss the little 
apartment, in a way. We began our house- 
keeping there, you know, and Phil used to 
hurry home to help me mash the potatoes 
and set the dinner-table. Those days were 
very dear, Jane!” 

Jane located the foreign element in her 
sister-in-law’s voice. ‘The exact nature of 
it was as yet a mystery; but she was going 
to spend her holiday with them, and the 
subtle something would eventually reveal 
itself. 

The two had reached the room arranged 
for Jane. Although the walls were still 
glaring white plaster, the pine-log sputter- 
ing in the grate and the cozy furnishings 
gave the place a very cheerful aspect. Jane 
sprawled on the bed, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, this is rest! How different from 
my narrow couch in town!” 
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The little sister-in-law slipped into the 
cushioned rocker. 

“IT want to make you really comfortable 
while you are with us. If there is anything 
you would like to have, just tell me, and 
I'll get it for you.” 

“This bed will suffice, dear. I shall not 
get up for a week of breakfasts. It is good 
to get away from the class-room, and from 
eternally disciplining my boys when I am 
yearning to run with them to the play- 
ground, instead.” 

Molly was inspecting the window-shade. 

“Yes, it must be a relief to get away 
for a bit; but then it must be a great com- 
fort when one is clever enough to teach. 
I sometimes think it the most valuable 
thing in the world, this being intellectual.” 
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Jane looked toward the tiny, quaintly 
poised head of her brother’s wife, noted 
the coils of soft gold hair, and winced at 
the semblance of strain in the forget-me- 
not eyes. 

“Shoo that silly notion out of your head 
at once!” she said. 

“Why?” 

“ Because it is absurd.” 

“Ts it, really?” said Molly wistfully. 

“Decidedly! And don’t ever let me hear 
you, who have so much that a so-called in- 
tellectual woman can never have, making 
any such statement.” 

Molly crossed to the bed and put her 
hand on Jane’s tousled head. 

“It is good to have you around, dear 
you’re such a comfort!” 

“T won’t stay if you talk like a silly!” 
Jane replied, tugging at Molly’s ears. 

Stamping of feet was heard in the hall 
below. 

“Phil!” exclaimed Molly, and _ started 
toward the door. “Come down when you 
are ready, Jane.” 

Jane Hayden closed her eyes. 

“I wonder what’s up here! 
something amiss,” she murmured. 

She drew herself to a sitting posture, 
adjusted the pins in her rebellious hair, 
and descended. 

“ Hello, sis! When did you arrive?” Big, 
broad-shouldered Phil Hayden grasped his 
sister’s hand and swung her round the 
room. Then he turned her to face a young 
woman whom Molly was helping to remove 
her furs. “ My sister, Miss Graham.” 

Jane shook hands with the young wom- 
an, who walked to the grate and put one 
foot on the fender. 

“Miss Graham is going to remain with 
us till after Christmas. I suppose Molly 
told you that she was planning the colors 
and furnishings.” 

“Molly has not had time to tell me any- 
thing,” said Jane; “I arrived only an hour 
ago.”” Then, to Miss Graham: “It must 
be very interesting to plan the decorations 
of a new house.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the latest arrival. “I 
intend to make a work of art of this in- 
terior.” She drew a small black something 


There is 


from her hand-bag, and continued: “ Mrs. 
Hayden—where has she gone?’ 
“Into the kitchen, I believe, to guide 
Mary’s uncertain steps through the culinary 
sphere.” 
Miss Graham frowned. 
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“I do want her to look at these samples 
of French rep.” 

Jane had heard much of Miss Graham, 
the faithful secretary, who had been so val- 
uable to Phil during the first years of his 
law-practise The woman’s aggressive but 
undeniably sincere personality did not seem 
to her to be exactly restful; but, then, truly 
valuable people were always energetic. 

“Dinner is ready!” called Molly 
the dining-room. 

The rough plaster walls awaiting Miss 
Graham’s artistic decision detracted little 
from the appearance of the table, which 
glistened with new linen, cut glass, and 
quaint blue china. Jane sat opposite Miss 
Graham, and while Molly served the soup 
the secretary declared: 

“Mrs. Hayden, I have decided to ar- 
range the color-scheme of Mr. Hayden’s den 
in solid colors—brown, green, with a touch 
of yellow. Does that appeal to you?” 

“T think it would be rather nice,” re- 
plied Molly timidly. “I have a pretty 
pair of sash curtains, white lawn, which I 
can put up.” 

“Oh, never!” exclaimed Miss Graham. 
“The curtains must of necessity be of yel- 
low; white curtains would never do.” 

“Don’t make the place too dark—that’s 
all I have to say about it.” This from 
Phil, who was vigorously breaking a roll. 

Molly had grown crimson during Miss 
Graham’s protest, and one little tooth sank 


from 


into the quivering lip to keep it firm. Jane 
had discovered the foreign element! 
“Why are you so quiet, sis?” Phil in- 


” 


quired. “Have your boys tamed you? 

“Perhaps Jane is in love,” added Molly, 
heroically endeavoring to sustain the change 
in the subject. 

“Both wrong! I’m just weary. Will 
you folks forgive me if I don’t wait for 
dinner? I need rest more than food.” 

“No dinner! Jane, are you ill?” Molly 
asked, startled. 

“Not at all. Forget all about me till 
after dinner, and then look in before you 
retire. I'll see you at breakfast, Miss Gra- 
ham,” Jane said pleasantly. 

“Oh, yes, I'll be up early,” smiled back 
Miss Graham. 

When Jane reached her room, she sat on 
the floor before the grate. 

“What can one do?” she said to herself. 

She drew a pillow from a near-by rocker, 
placed it beneath her head, and pondered 
off to sleep. 
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**MY SISTER, MISS HAYDEN ' 


Some hours later she was awakened by Jane took the dish from Molly and 
a voice at her side. It was Molly’s. chopped at the apple slices with her spcon. 
“What are you doing on the floor? Why “Where are Phil and Miss Graham?” 
did you not go to bed? I brought you .ome “Down-stairs. They are going over the 
of the dessert—it is so good!—apples and color-scheme for the library.” Then, val- 

tapioca. Won't you have it?” iantly: “ Miss Graham is such a help!” 
Jane rubbed her eyes. Jane ate rapidly of the pudding. 
“What time is it?” “When you finish, I must show you the 






“Past ten. Do have this pudding!” Christmas things I have for Phil and Uncle 
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John,” said Molly, leaving the room, and 
returning with an armful of soft, brown 
material. “This is Phil’s smoking-jacket. 
I embroidered it myself ’—pointing to the 
ornaments on the shawl-collar of the gar- 
ment. “This is Uncle John’s bath-robe.” 

Jane spread both garments on her lap, 
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“Do you like toast, Jane? I have for- 
gotten.” 

“Yes, I do,” Jane replied, sitting up 
and reaching for her kimono. “ Molly, 
may I ask a friend to join us during the 
next week? He is very interesting—an 
illustrator.” 





PHIL AND MORGAN FELL TO 
and praised them justly. Every detail was 
discussed. When Molly rose to she 
opened the door and stood for an instant 
on the threshold. 

“They're still talking.” She sighed un 
consciously and said: “Good night. Do 
not get up for breakfast; I'll bring you up 
something nice.” 


vO, 


II 


THE next morning Jane was awakened 
by a slight clatter of china, and opened her 
eyes to see Molly place a tray on the table. 





UNFOLDING 


THE PILE OF RUGS IN THE LIBRARY 

“Yes, if you would enjoy having him 
here; but we are in such poor order.” 

“He wouldn't mind a bit; he would en- 
joy helping.” 

“Oh, if he is that sort, have him come, 
by all means. Shall I pour your coffee 
now?” 

“Yes; but I want to sit by the fire while 
I am having breakfast.” 

While Jane hopped out of bed, Molly 
slipped into the rocker. Then, as the sound 
of Jane’s teeth crunching crisp toast was 
heard in the room, Molly said anxiously: 











i 

“Jane, dear, I showed Miss Graham 
Phil’s smoking-jacket, and she tells me that 
that shade of brown will clash with the 
color of the furnishings in his den. What- 
ever shall I do?” 

Jane’s cup went down on her saucer with 
something like a noise. 

“Give the jacket to Phil just the same, 
dear. He will be glad to wear it, even if 
the color clashed with the universe, much 
less with his den!” 

There was a fine line on the delicate 
brow of the little wife as she said: 

“T do so want to have everything right, 
and Miss Graham knows about tones and 
things.” 

Jane held her peace and tugged vigor- 
ously at a tender chop. She wished to say: 

“Kill Miss Graham! She’s a_nui- 
sance!” 

Instead, she merely repeated : 

“Give the jacket to Phil, Molly, and do 
not worry.” 

Molly rose nervously and left the room, 
saying: 

“T shall come back later.” 

Jane left her unfinished breakfast to 
fumble through her suit-case. The sta- 
tionery she found was spread out on the 
table, and the following letter was written: 


DEAR HARRY: 

Once you told me that if I ever needed a friend, 
you would gladly come to my assistance. You told 
me this in the moonlight; but I hope you will not 
fail me in daylight. I am out here with Phil and 
Molly. Wo is me! There is a wee rift in the 
lute. My fingers are too clumsy for the mending, 
and I want you to help. Do come out Saturday 
on the four o'clock train. I'll meet you at the 
station. 

Anxiously, 
JANE HAYDEN. 


Jane dressed hurriedly. On the way out 
to mail the letter she was arrested by sobs 
in Molly’s room. She slipped in, to find 
the tiny figure curled up on the bed. Jane 
closed her strong arm about the frail sprite 
and held her tightly. 

“Child, what is it?” 

“ Oh—I could stand almost anything but 
that!” 

“What is that?” 

“She—she took granny’s photo from the 


wall! Said it was not good form to have 
photographs hanging up! Dear granny’s 
picture! Oh! Oh!” 


Jane was speechless; her head swam with 
vexation. 
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“I’m going to write to Uncle John,” 
Molly went on, “and when he knows how 
she has tortured me for the last two months 
he will take me away. I know he will! 
And then Phil can have her fix—” 

“Hush, dearest, hush! You are not 
going to do anything of the sort! Just leave 
this thing to me. Miss Graham does not 
realize how she is hurting you; but I'll see 
to it that it won’t last much longer. I 
should be heart-broken, honey, if anything 
came between you and Phil. Don’t you 
know that?” . 

The sobbing slowly subsided. 

“Will you leave it to me, Molly?” 

“ 'Y-y-yes.” 

Jane encountered Miss Graham in the 
lower hall. She was measuring the door- 
way, and making cabalistic-signs on the 
woodwork, with a piece of red chalk. 

“Good morning, Miss Hayden. 
out?” 

“Yes, for a short walk.” 

“T always take mine before breakfast; I 
think that is the better plan.” 

“You are quite right; but I am such an 
indolent person !” 

Miss Graham dropped the tape-measure 
and looked searchingly into Jane’s face. 

“You mean you are not a happy person. 
There is something weighing on your mind. 
There is nothing like fresh air and exer- 
cise to kill depression of any kind.” 

“How did you guess that I was un- 
happy?” Jane whispered eagerly. 

“ Your appearance at the table last night, 
and your loss of appetite. Miss Hayden, I 
do hope it isn’t a man!” 

Jane smiled broadly. 

“No, it is a woman. 
tell you about it.” 

“T shall be glad to listen, and to help 
you all I can,” the secretary said firmly, 
and the measuring was resumed. 

Jane went on her way, biting the smile 
off her lips. 


Going 


Some time I shall 


III 


THE snow crunched beneath their feet as 
Jane and Harry Morgan walked from the 
suburban station. 

“You see, she wants to make an Aubrey 
Beardsley studio out of the house,” ex- 
plained Jane. They walked on for a few 
yards in silence, then Jane continued: “ Re- 
member two things that you are to advocate 
strongly—having sash curtains of white in 
the den, and that it is perfectly good form 
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to hang photographs of one’s family on the 
wall.” 

The man struck the snow-crusts with his 
cane. 

“Of course, I can’t hit too hard. It 
would hurt the lady.” 

“She has got to be hurt! What is the 
good of creating harmony in the fittings of 
a home, only to create discord among the 
occupants?” 

When they reached the house Phil was 
on the porch, kicking the snow from his 
shoes; Molly was holding some sort of 
wooden rule; while Miss Graham marked 
spaces round the window-ledges. Intro- 
ductions were quickly and painlessly got 
through, and the group entered the house. 
Molly slipped off to the kitchen. Jane sat 
down by Miss Graham, who had now be- 
gun to sew fringe on some Italian scrim. 

“We must have that talk pretty soon,” 
Jane murmured. 

“Whenever it is convenient to you, Miss 
Hayden,” the other responded in a hearty 
but decidedly businesslik > tone. 

“To-night, if you agree,” Jane replied 
quickly. “To-night, in my room.” 

“Come to dinner, folks!” Molly called 
from the dining-room. 

“Corking stuff, those pictures of yours 
illustrating Hanlon’s sea story,” Phil was 
saying to Morgan as they entered. 

“Glad you liked them,” Morgan 
sponded. 

“Oh, are you Mr. Morgan, the artist?” 
exclaimed Miss Graham. “I think your 
technic is wonderful.” 

“Thank you,” smiled Morgan, with an 
effort. 

If there was one word in the human lan- 
guage that set Harry Morgan’s teeth on 
edge, it was that metallic expression, “ tech- 
nic.” From that moment he was entirely 
willing to carry out Jane’s instructions to 
the letter. 

“Jane told us you would not mind our 
being upset, Mr. Morgan,” Molly said gent- 
ly to the newcomer, while she filled his 
glass with water. 

“TI don’t mind a bit,” Morgan replied 
cheerily. “ Jane tells me wonderful things 
about the possibilities of the decorating.” 

“Yes, Miss Graham is doing it for us,” 
said Philip. 

“Tt is going to be charming,” 
throwing a glance toward Molly. 


re- 


said Jane, 
“ The 


colors in Phil’s den are to be brown and 
green and yellow.” 
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“Yellow on the windows! Great heav- 
ens and earth, man, that will cloy on you 
fiercely! Better make the curtains white, 
Miss Graham, or Mr. Hayden will be apt to 
throw a pipeful of ashes at them some day 
when the monotony of the harmony will 
drive him to it!” 

Molly suppressed a gasp. Miss Graham’s 
thin lips ran thinner. 

“I do not understand you, sir,” she said. 

“Oh, I did not mean to give offense, but 
it is simply this—a man can’t abide a thor- 
oughly harmonious atmosphere. I’ve tried it, 
and I know scores of others who have, and 
it never works.” 

“How do you feel about it, Mr. Hay- 
den?” asked Miss Graham, in a tone of 
restrained indignation. 

“You have all got me. 
harmony from toadstools. Better take Mr. 
Morgan’s advice, though. Guess he knows 
best. Molly, may I have just a little more 
soup?” 

“Pass your plate, dear.” 

Morgan looked at Jane for some sign of 
approval; but her eyes were intent on her 
plate. 

When the meal was finished, Phil and 
Morgan fell to unfolding the pile of rugs 
in the library. Molly went to the kitchen, 
with instructions to Mary, who was as yet 
imperfectly schooled in the culinary art. 
Jane Hayden found herself alone with 
Miss Graham. 

“Come to my room now,” she said, “ and 
we'll have that talk.” 

IV 

Miss GraHAmM followed her. As they 
reached the door the secretary exploded 
with 

“Mr. Morgan is a very abrupt man. He 
narrowly escapes being rude!” 

Jane motioned toward the rocker, and 
Miss Graham sat down stiffly. 

“We will discuss him later. Just now I 
wish to tell you of my particular worry.” 

“Oh, yes, the woman!” 

“Yes. First of all I wish to say that 
this woman is yourself.” 

By this time Jane had crawled upon the 
foot of the bed and braced herself against 
the brass framework. 

“Myself! Why Miss Hayden, I do not 
understand!” 

“Of course you do not, but I intend to 
enlighten you. The plain fact is that I 
object seriously to the way in which you 


I don’t know 
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are dealing with the decoration of this 
house. Instead of submitting your ideas to 
Mrs. Hayden, you ride roughshod over her 
suggestions, and wound her constantly 
This sort of thing must cease at once, or I 
will appeal to my brother, who will not 
allow any one to distress his wife.” 

Jane’s face was flaming; Miss Graham’s 
was pearl gray, with heliotrope lips. 

“TI think you are extremely rude!” she 
said, with restrained rage. 

“It is of no consequence what you think 
of me. The vital point is, have 
I made myself perfectly clear?” 

“You most certainly have, and 
I will leave the house to-night.” 

“No, you won't. No dra 
matics are necessary.” 

Jane was quivering. She 
threw her arms over the bed- 
frame, to help her to contain her 


self. 





MOLLY WAS STILL PLAYING, AND 
JANE REJOICED THAT SHE HAD 
FORGOTTEN THE PAIN OF 
THINGS FOR A WHILE 
AT LEAST 
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“This comes from my wanting to help 
Mrs. Hayden, who has no artistic sense!” 

“T grant you that, but she has delicacy, 
which is more precious; and you have not, 
or you would not offend her in her own 
home. When Molly married my brother, 
he had fifteen dollars a week. Molly left 
her uncle’s luxurious home to rough it with 
her husband. She did all of her house- 
work, including laundry, and never had any 
grievance. She saved money in the most 
Now that he is prosper- 


miraculous way. 
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ous, I intend to see to it that she is not 
made to feel her lack of esthetic sense. For 
my part, I prefer common sense—it is so 
rare!” 

Miss Graham was breathing deeply, and 
rose from her chair with the air of an in- 
jured empress. 

“What will you have me do? 
scornfully. 

Jane withdrew her arms from the bed- 
frame and folded them. She had won. 

“Why not tell my sister-in-law that you 
believe Mr. Morgan was right about hav- 
ing white on the windows? You might add 
that as she was the first to propose it, you 
believe she knows more about the arrange- 
ment of colors than do you, and that in 
future you wish to have her join in laying 
out your plans.” 

Miss Graham was standing, and breath- 
ing deeply. The strains of “Narcissus” 
floated into the room. 

“Molly is playing; let us go down,” sug- 
gested Jane. 

“I prefer to go to my room,” coldly re- 
plied Miss Graham. 

“Come, show your good sense, and be 
grateful that I was sufficiently flat-footed to 
make you see the situation. I know you 
never intended to hurt Molly.” Jane put 
out her hand, and took hold of the other 
woman’s  shirt-waist cuff. Come down 
with me, Miss Graham,” she said kindly. 

“Do allow me to go to my room for a 
few moments. I will join you then.” 

“ Be sure you do,” said Jane, walking to 
the door. 

Molly was still playing, and Jane re- 
joiced that she had forgotten the pain of 
things for a while at least. 

Harry Morgan leaned toward Jane and 
whispered : 

“T should like to make a sketch of Mrs. 
Hayden. Would she allow me?” 

“Ask her when she leaves the piano,” 
Jane replied, her face at the mercy of a 
progressive smile. 

“What are you twinkling over? What 
have you done?” 

“Committed murder—behold the wraith!” 
Jane said, as the limp presence of Miss 
Graham appeared in the doorway. 


Vv 


Lone past midnight, Jane was sprawled 
before the fire, her hands clasped beneath 
her head. Molly tiptoed in, muffled to the 


” she said 


chin in a pink eiderdown robe. 
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“Jane, dear, what do you think? Mr. 
Morgan asked me this evening if he could 
make a sketch of me.” 

She was down on the rug beside the 
sleepy Jane. 

“T really don’t see anything wonderful 
about that.” 

“I think it is very wonderful that—” 

“That you are very beautiful, and an 
artist wishes to transfer you to a picture? 
Oh, Molly, you are silly! You have no 
conception of your own worth. I have 
known Harry Morgan for ten years, and 
he has never asked to make a sketch of 
me!” 

“T wish he would make one of you for 
me! Oh, Jane, I almost forgot—have you 
any headache powders? Miss Graham has 
a splitting headache.” 

“No, but take her my smelling-salts. 
There it is, behind the cold cream.” . 

Molly took the green vial and stood 
meditatively. 

“It is all right, Jane! She told me to- 
night when I was in the pantry that—” 

“What?” broke eagerly from Jane, who 
was on her feet. 

But the reply was a burst of luxurious 
sobbing. The tenseness was gone forever. 
Jane held Molly to her heart as a mother 
would hold her child. 





VI 
Jane HaAypen and Harry Morgan were 
once more crunching the snow beneath 


their feet. 

“TI did not dream that we could make 
such good time with the case!” 

“We, Jane? I did nothing. You man- 
aged the whole affair yourself.” 

“No, I could not have done it if you 
hadn’t been here. I should not have felt 
sure of my hand.” 

Morgan was beating the snow viciously 
with his cane. Suddenly he stopped. 

“That is the way that I have felt for 
ten years. I am not sure of my hand with- 
out you. I am only a left-handed man. 
Jane, won’t you be my right hand? Won’t 
you pitch in and help me for the rest of our 
lives? I—” 

“Hush, the others are coming! I will 
ask Molly to show me how to make a 
home, and then—” 

“There is no ‘then’ about it—it must 
be now!” 

“Wait until we return to the house!” 

“Yes, but no longer!” 


























HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF 


GERM-PROOF 
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body cells and antitoxins for pro- 

tection against the poisonous germs 
which surround us everywhere, and which 
enter the body through some of the air or 
food passages. If this were not so, not 
one of us would live to reach adult age. 

In our blood and tissues we have con- 
stant and self-renewing protectors which 
meet the invading hosts of disease-germs at 
their first attempt to injure us. This is 
true in respect to the free-born—those born 
free from hereditary taint of ancestral vices. 

In those not free-born, care and under- 
standing of the whole matter can strength- 
en and cultivate the natural protective 
cells; so no man or woman of right living 
need be unduly anxious about a tendency 
to disease. This “predisposition to dis- 
ease” may remain, but the disease itself 
may be kept out of the body. 

What follows applies to the weak as well 
as to the strong. Our safety from attacks 
of germ diseases is practically assured if 
we understand and assist nature, instead of 
neglecting and ignoring its aid and its laws. 

What can one do to make himself com- 
paratively germ-proof? He can do a great 
deal. When the subject is thoroughly 
grasped, he possesses the power to make 
for himself a physiological armor through 
which few, if any, of the ordinary germ 
diseases can find entrance. And the whole 
process of forging this internal protector 
is so simple, so little troublesome, and so 
teachable to a child—where its great value 
lies—that its platitudes sound like a bac- 
calaureate sermon. 

It is no sermon. I shall be too plain- 
speaking and physiologically correct to 
have it confounded with the prudish fear 
that is too common with college presidents 
and churchmen. 


N ATURE has provided in every human 
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If a man can make a powerful yet deli- 
cate and intricate machine, whose smallest 
parts are capable of being kept free from 
outside dust, and whose internal self-made 
dirt finds a constant outlet, up to this point 
he has a perfect machine. But to bring it 
to a still higher degree of efficiency, every 
running part must be self-oiling and self- 
balancing, and all must work harmoniously 
and without undue friction. In order to 
keep this man-made machine up to the 
point of its full efficiency, the conditions 
under which the machine first started must 
be rigorously maintained. There must be 
no cracks or breaks to let in outside dirt to 
clog and wear bearings; no stoppage of the 
outlets for cast-off oil, grime, or the fine 
by-products of energy. 

Under these conditions, he can run his 
machine even in an atmosphere of dust 
and smoke. But if any of the above pre- 
cautions are neglected, even a comparative 
atmosphere of dust will soon cause some 
delicate part of the machine to wear out, 
and will impair its original efficiency. In 
other words, the man-made machine has 
allowed the entrance of material injurious 
to its delicate parts, and the steel organ- 
ization is diseased. 

THE BODY A MARVELOUS MACHINE - 

Now, the human body is the most per- 
fect piece of mechanism on this earth. It 
is nothing but a machine, which, when 
structurally completed, runs by combus- 


tion. If the by-products are constantly 
eliminated, and if the machine’s proper 
fuel—food and water—is clean, and of 


such chemical elements as to leave no foul 
residue in tubes, gearing — vessels, and 
joints—then the human machine can work 
for nearly a century, even in an atmosphere 
of ordinary disease germs. 
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Mind you, I am speaking of a human ma- 
chine into which nothing but the best of 
material has gone. This is the great point 
to keep ever in our minds when we con- 
template the building of a human body 
which is to work after we have finished, 
and to aid in the progress of the world; for 
we have not yet really started in an under- 
standing of the possibilities hiding behind 
the misty bank of the future. 

The first principle to get clearly in your 
mind is the law of intake and output of the 
body. It is the same law that governs all 
combustion engines—that we must have 
sufficient fuel of the cleanest nature, but 
no more than can be utilized in returning 
the utmost energy. The lungs are the ig- 
nition points. 

From food and water are taken the 
chemical elements necessary for growth and 
repair—for the human machine can repair 
itself. As in any form of chemical change, 
there result ashes and gases. Organs such 
as the lungs, kidneys, liver, and intestines 
are constantly throwing off dead and use- 
less material. The skin is also a great 
eliminator of the poisons made in the body. 

To keep the body free from its self- 
made poisons, all the organs must work 
smoothly and evenly. Any over-develop- 
ment of a particular organ causes it to 
throw off more of its poisons than its fellow 
organs can take care of. Big biceps and 
undeveloped intestinal muscles make for the 
retention in the body of disease germs. 
Neglect of the even development of the or- 
gans of the body allows toxic material to 
accumulate. Then we have a condition 
from which many troubles may arise. 

Whatever troubles may occur in the or- 
gans themselves, such as cirrhosis of the 
liver, kidney disease, or mental affections 
due to the flow of poisonous blood through 
the brain, the main thing to remember is 
that any one of these or similar conditions 
weakens some part of the human machine. 
This lowering the tone of resistance makes 
ready soil for the deposit and consequent 
development of disease-germs—germs which 
otherwise would be harmless, for they would 
be attacked and devoured by the defensive 
hosts in the body, which are kept there for 
this express purpose. 

We all know the absolute necessity of 
pure air for the health of the lungs, and, 
indirectly, of course, for that of the whole 
body. Next to the lungs, the greatest 
breathing organ is the skin. Ignorance of 
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this fact has been a frequent cause of con- 
tracting germ diseases. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN 


When the skin can freely and without 
effort throw off the poisons coming to Jts 
surface every second, it keeps the kidneys 
from being clogged, as well as its own sur- 
face from offering chemical dirt, in which 
germs will lodge. About two pints of fluid 
containing cast-off material leaves the body 
through the skin every twenty-four hours. 
We call this “unconscious perspiration.” 

A very eminent British authority on bac- 
teria has just startled the world by stating: 

“T do not think that cleanliness is to be 
recommended as a hygienic method.” 

As with many other statements made, for 
medical men only, and understood by them 
in their full meaning, Sir Almroth Wright 
did not refer to ordinary bathing, but to the 
excessive scrubbing and soaping of the 
skin customary in Turkish baths. He 
claims that this scrubbing of the skin re- 
moves certain of its protective elements, 
and so allows the entrance of microbes. 
Properly understood, the great scientist is 
correct in his statement. 

Most people believe that bathing opens 
the pores of the skin. It does not. Under 
the skin are thousands of delicate muscles. 
These muscles are there for the purpose 
of opening and closing the network of tiny 
blood-vessels which nourish the skin, and 
also to control the surface temperature of 
the body. 

The skin should be kept in condition to 
cast off all the self-made poisons which 
come to its under surface. A sponge or 
plunge bath every morning is beneficial; 
but prolonged baths are apt to leave the 
skin in a fit state to harbor disease-germs. 
Men whose skin is more or less covered 
with hairs should take a plunge or shower 
with more care in details than those who 
possess a smooth and delicately - covered 
skin. The hair on the skin is liable to 
collect and hide germs. 

The physiological ideal of sleeping is 
with a bare skin. The bedclothes offer a 
sufficient covering for comfort, and do not 
stick to the skin and thereby remain as a 
sodden garment. When rolling over in bed, 
nature’s way of giving every portion of the 
skin’s surface a chance to breathe, they do 
not roll with the body. In the ordinary 
nightclothing, every time you turn, you 
simply carry the covering with you, there- 
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by depriving the skin of its full breathing 
opportunities. 

For the same reason you should never 
allow sodden underwear to remain next to 
the skin. Nightclothes, in particular, should 
be loose and baggy. 


THE NEED OF RIGHT BREATHING 


The main channel through which poison- 
ous germs enter the body is the breathing 
apparatus—the nose and the mouth; some- 
times the ear. The germs of tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, spinal meningitis, diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis, tonsilitis, reach the body 
through the nose and mouth. 

The present state of civilization calls for 
constant care and watchfulness in methods 
of breathing and in the hygiene of throat 
and nose. Automobiles and trolleys rush- 
ing along the city streets keep in motion 
millions of germs. Heaps of dried manure 
are churned into dust; its hidden germs are 
turned out and sent through our window- 
screens, and on to our pillows, for us to 
breathe in, unless nose and throat are germ- 
proof. 

They can be made germ-proof only by 
cleanliness and right breathing. See that 
there are no growths—adenoids—in the 
nostrils. Have the breathing channel per- 
fectly clear of all foreign substances. Wash 
it seldom, however, and then only to clear 
it of road dust. In perfect condition, the 
nostrils are germ-proof. Salt solutions and 
other similar “home remedies” are danger- 
ous, because the salt, or alum, or whatever 
is used, irritates the sensitive membrane, 
and it is this slight irritation which gives 
lodgment to germs. 

The habit of mouth breathing must be 
stopped absolutely. Only by the air being 
filtered through the nose can you remain 
germ-proof. Remember this. 

Next in line of making yourself germ- 
proof comes the care of the teeth. Decayed 
teeth, like any other rotting foreign sub- 
stance, make a good bed for germs to breed 
upon. In brushing the teeth, gentleness 
should be the rule. Any rough brushing 
irritates and inflames the gums, and again 
we have a beautiful breeding-spot for bac- 
teria. The use of the average tooth-powder 
to be found on the market will keep you 
from making yourself germ-proof. 





ADIPOSE AND EXERCISE 


Accumulation of fat will keep you in a 
condition for the ready acceptance of dis- 
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of fat on the 


Accumulation 
outer surface of the body also means fat 
around the kidneys, liver, and intestines. 
In that state, these important organs are 
not free in their movements, and are pre- 
vented from working out all their poisonous 


ease-germs. 


products. The by-products of these poisons 
are absorbed by) the blood and tissues. 

Hence it is that the over-fat man feels 
lazy, his mind is sluggish, and there is that 
general feeling of “all let down.” Then 
comes the common and fallacious idea that 
a drink will tone him up a bit; but it acts 
quite the other way. The alcohol starts 
the heart pumping the poisons throughout 
his body. These penetrate everywhere, fre- 
quently finding a weak spot where they 
commence to do their damaging work. Per- 
haps the toxic materials lodge upon the 
valves of the heart. This being so, you can 
readily see that when disease-germs from 
the outside get into the blood, we cannot 
put the heart to work with sufficient force 
to send the phagocytes, or opsonins, to the 
field of battle. 

At this point something should be said 
concerning exercise. More men in the past 
generation have been injured through over- 
exercise than from under-exercise. Like 
most things in the United States, physical 
training and exercise have been overdone. 
Athletes and their instructors have gone 
into training for one thing*only—the wrong 
thing—records. Our sports have not been 
carried on with the right aim of making 
men constitutionally strong and germ- 
proof. “Bust the record” has been our 
motto, no matter if you “bust” the heart 
in doing it. 

If you will take notice, you will observe 
how common it is for former athletes to 
succumb to some germ disease. It is not 
because they were athletes, but because, as 
athletes, they expended energy instead of 
making and storing it. I do not believe 
that any contestant in that heart-breaking 
stunt, the Marathon run, will ever have 
in him reserve force to withstand a good 
attack of disease-germs. At an age when 
he needs force and cell endurance, it will be 
found wanting. The heart has expended 
much of its intended reserve force. When 
called upon at forty-five years of age to put 
out latent energy, it will not be able to do 
so; it was stretched and enlarged so much 
at its growing period that it has become 
soft and inelastic. 

The man who has led a sedentary and 
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careless life, and who, when told he is get- 
ting too fat, at once jumps into some form 
of violent exercise, is injuring himself— 
throwing away all chances of making him- 
self germ-proof. What such a man needs i: 
slow, comparatively effortless exercise, such 
as walking or moderate swimming. But it 
must be kept up systematically—as regu- 
larly as his sleep. 

The man who accumulates dollars by 
the bag and fat by the day usually wants 
to get rid of his fat in the same manner— 
by rush and hurry. Then something inside 
him goes wrong, microbes enter his system, 
and his bags of dollars are useless. 


THE PENALTIES OF CIVILIZATION 

The fact that man is out of harmony 
with the things around him, and with the 
conditions under which he lives, is one 
great cause for the inroads of disease-germs. 
We cannot go into this side of the matter 
except in one instance. 

During our course of evolution, the gross 
parts of the body have not kept pace with 
the development of the brain and its func- 
tions. We have ceased to be anything but 
a thinking animal; but.some old remnants 
of our past remain inside us. 

There is the lower bowel, for instance. 
It is absolutely useless to us, like the ap- 
pendix ; yet we-cannot ignore its presence. 
We must regulate our habits of eating and 
eliminating by order of this lower sack. 
If it were not for this fact, we could well 
thrive upon concentrated foods; but we 
cannot do so and keep germ-proof. All fads 
of foods, condensed foods, chewing laws, 
dieting, vegetarianism, stuffing of raw 
meats, and other dietetic freaks, must go 
down before the law of the lower bowel. 

Why? Because this sack or pocket re- 
ceives the cast-off and dead material which 
is the by-product of the body’s combustion. 
The fluids and gases have been eliminated 
through the skin, lungs, kidneys, and other 
organs; but the bulky stuff, the indigest- 
ible matter, finally drops into the lower 
bowel. 

In the days of the hunt, and of gorging, 
when man went skin free, and stuffed his 
belly until he dropped into a somnolent 
state, this lower bowel was absolutely nec- 
essary. Furthermore, its muscles were al- 
ways being exercised, and this fact caused 
a complete and effortless cleaning. Now 


this same process of filling the lower bowel 
goes on in all of us; but, the tone of the 
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muscles being somewhat lost, we have ma- 
terial remaining which, if not looked after, 
causes a reabsorption of poisons that nature 
never intended to return to the blood. This 
reabsorption soon places the intestines in a 
fine condition for breeding typhoid and 
other germs. 

To prevent this dangerous condition calls 
for a varied diet. We must put into the 
alimentary canal solid substances, along 
with fruit and vegetables. We must eat 
such food as requires chewing, in order to 
stimulate the juices along the intestinal 
tract, and especially those of the liver. 
Water should be poured down the alimen- 
tary tract by the pint—in the morning, be- 
fore eating. There is about thirty-five feet 
of piping in this tract. Surely you would 
keep clean any other set of pipes through 
which all kind of solids and fluids passed. 
Very few disease-germs, if any, can live in 
a healthy intestinal tract. 

Pay attention to these matters, and eat 
such mixed foods as will act as a stimulant 
to the muscles of the lower bowel, and you 
become practically germ-proof in the matter 
of typhoid, dysentery, and allied fevers. 


COMMON CARRIERS OF GERMS 


Of course, if you do not do everything in 
your power to see that your drinking-water 
is unpolluted, that no sewers or waste-pipes 
empty into your wells or reservoirs. You 
have neglected the secondary principles of 
making yourself germ-proof. I say “ sec- 
ondary principles” because the first is per- 
sonal attention—the individual’s vigilance 
in seeing that his human machine is in per- 
fect order, and contains the natural anti- 
toxins and protective cells. 

Of what use is a thorough examination 
of milk, cows, and barns, if the individual 
who milks the cows is not first examined? 
Many persons are innocent carriers of dis- 
ease. They carry on their hands, clothes, 
or toilet articles the germs of typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and spinal meningitis. Every in- 
dividual, man or woman, who handles milk 
should be tested frequently, to be certain 
that he or she carries no germs. If such an 
inspection were rigorously enforced upon 
all those who come in personal contact with 
foods known to be capable of retaining 
disease-germs, we should soon have a bet- 
ter state of affairs. Of course, we shall 
have to keep a strict watch on food products 
and their environments, but it will be use- 
less if one milkman who is carrying typhoid 
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germs on his hands enters the most perfect 
hygienic cow-barn or milking-room. 

The fact that more girls and women do 
not succumb to germ diseases demonstrates 
nature’s effective provision for the self- 
killing of germs. There is scarcely a 
woman or girl who does not daily carry 
deadly germs to her lips and mouth. Dirtv 
money, bills or silver, hat-pins, a strand of 
some dead Chinaman’s hair, theater tickets, 
newspapers, programs, combs — anything 
and everything that she may wish to retain 
for the moment. It looks to me as if wom- 
en never outgrew the baby age—everything 
they take hold of goes into their mouths. 

Women will never be safe from germ 
diseases, from the simplest to the most hor- 
rible, until they keep their mouths for eat- 
ing only—and, of course, for conversation. 
They will never be free from the danger of 
skin ailments and baldness—all germ dis- 
eases—until they stop putting the hair of 
dead men upon their scalps. Wire cages, 
rat-traps, and other cannibalistic head- 
gear, irritate the skin of the scalp, and then 
come germ troubles. You can never be- 
come germ-proof until you keep all artifi- 
cial materials off the scalp. Even a wom- 
an’s own dead hair is an abomination and 
an enemy. 
You cannot 





inherit a disease. If you 


inherited consumption, you would die be- 
fore being born. 


What you do inherit is 


A PADDLE 


YOURSELF GERM-PROOF 
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some form of weakness—a lack of vitality 
in some organ. This is due to the effects 
of disease in your parents or ancestors. 

Knowing just where this weakness or 
constitutional defect is, you can so build 
and live as to make yourself germ-proof. 
If you come from a family of consump- 
tives, for instance, you can be as free from 
the disease as the best of us. 

But you have,to consider the conditions 
in which you live and work. Nothing but 
fresh air, good food, and plenty of rest will 
do the trick. You cannot work amid chem- 
ical fumes, or where dust is always flying— 
not the dust that you can see, but that kill- 
ing, invisible dust that you find in steel- 
grinding shops, button factories, and simi- 
lar places. 

I have said that you cannot inherit a 


disease. There is one exception—venereal 
disease. Oh, the curse of this is on the 
land! About one-half of the afflictions of 


man can now be traced to this source. 

We cannot here enter into this matter, a 
most vital one to the nation, not on account 
of any false prudery, but because it is too 
extensive a subject to be dealt with in a 
few pages. However, this can be said with 
all the emphasis I can give in print—man 
or woman, youth or maid, can never become 
thoroughly germ-proof unless each under- 
stands sex hygiene, and the laws to be 
obeyed in this fundamental matter of health. 


SONG 


Just a drifting along, just a drifting along, 

With the paddle blade a dipping to the lilting of her song; 
Never wishing for to-morrow or forgotten yesterdays, 

Just a gliding in contentment down the laughing waterways; 
Just a dreaming in the sunshine and a leaving care behind, 
And a finding her lips sweeter than the kisses of the wind! 


Just a drifting along, just a drifting along, 

With the paddle blade a dripping to the echo of her song, 
Where the water-lily’s nodding to the sleepy whippoorwill, 
And you've got a hazy feeling that the world’s a standing still; 
Just a dreaming in the shadows that the sighing willows cast, 
And a finding her eyes bluer than the waters stealing past! 


Just a drifting along, just a drifting along, 

Down the stream of life together on the eddies of her song, 

With her hand in mine a resting and her blushes rising sweet, 
And a heart so full of wonder that it scarcely dares to beat; 
Just a dreaming in love’s harbor, where the gentle currents purr, 
And a thanking God for everything, but most o’ all for her! 





Gordon Johnstone 
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BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “THE FATHERS,” “WITH THE ABETTING OF BETTY.” ETC. 


MMA SAXON tremulously pressed 
iz backward against the partition of 
her employer’s private office, and 
steadied her suddenly throbbing palms on 
the cool glass. 

Beyond the partition, in the workroom 
of Miss Gardner’s typewriting agency, the 
girls had closed their machines for the day. 
They chatted softly and gaily while they 
adjusted incredible hats over miraculous 
coiffures. From the lavatory drifted the 
faint, clean odor of perfumed soap. 

“The name—did you say the name was 
Mrs. Franklin Trent?” faltered Emma. 

“Yes, yes,” Miss Gardner replied from 
her desk. “You must have noticed the 
name in the newspapers. This Mrs. Frank- 
lin Trent needs another social secretary for 
a while. She will see you at six. The 
house is on Fifth Avenue, and here’s the 
address, and your stage fare.” 

Emma’s slender fingers shook a little 
when she picked up the coin and the card; 
and Miss Gardner frowned impatiently. 

“Now, for Heaven’s sake, Emma, don’t 
get rattled!” 

“But, if you please, Miss Gardner, I 
can’t—I would rather not go.” 

“What do you think I pay you for?” 
snapped Miss Gardner. “You bet you'll 
go, or else—” 

“Very well, I'll be there at six,” mur- 
mured Emma Saxon. 

The bright figures in the outer room con- 
trasted oddly with Emma’s grayish hair and 
black gown of cheap serge. None of the 
girls spoke to her while she was putting on 
her hat and jacket; she was like a dumb 
raven among orioles. The astute manager- 
ess observed this with a satisfied smile. 

“T guess I made no mistake in sending 
Saxon on this job,” remarked Miss Gardner 
to her blotting-pad. “If all you hear about 
Franklin Trent is true, his wife wouldn’t 
be keen about having any chatty young 
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piece of dress-goods around the house. 
Poor old Emma’s over forty, and the best 
hand in the shop, at that.” 

Emma sidled into the elevator, packed at 
this hour with noisy clerks and giggling 
stenographers. She had worked in Miss 
Gardner’s agency for half a year, but she 
had made no acquaintances elsewhere in the 
building. Her cold, tired face, with its pa- 
thetic traces of former beauty, somehow kept 
people from her. 

Broadway was aglow and _ flashing. 
Emma glanced at an illuminated clock, and 
knotted her coin thriftily in a handkerchief. 
The pavement was slushy with melted 
snow, and her shoes were worn; but ten 
cents meant a breakfast, and she had time 
enough to walk. 

She seemed to have more than time 
enough, for she walked hesitantly, gazing 
with brooding eyes into the brilliant shop 
windows. From a distance, you might have 
said that she was a wondering rural visitor, 
on Broadway for the first time. But her 
eyes would have changed your mind. They 
were filled, not with wonder, but with dread. 

In one great window was marshaled an 
oriental parade of golden and _ purple 
fruits; in the next glistened an enormous 
maze of silken rainbows; in a third the 
innumerable sparks of jewels darted from 
folds of somber velvet. Through the pol- 
ished glass sides of motor-cars Emma 
caught glimpses of pretty women daintily 
clad in fur. Occasionally she heard, from 
the open door of a restaurant, the hum of 
laughter and the dancing lilt of violins. 

She halted at a place where tickets for 
foreign travel were sold. The window dis- 
played a huge model of a steamship, swing- 
ing lazily, as if at moorings, on a peaceful 
sea. Pencils of warm, yellow light streamed 
from the port-holes and the masts, and a 
miniature moon silvered the little palm-tree 
on the tropical shore. 




















Emma clasped the threadbare collar of 
her thin jacket around her throat, and 
walked on rapidly. The curious dread 
deepened in her eyes. 

Finally a cross-town street led her to 
Mrs. Franklin Trent’s magnificent new 
house on the avenue. Emma had never 
identified it before. The ornate front of 
the stone mansion, a jumble of costly car- 
ving, was an architectural joke; but Emma 
did not seem to be amused. Her lips shiv- 
ered strangely as she climbed the broad 
steps. 

For the house would have been her own, 
if she, in her father’s orchard, twenty years 
ago, had whispered a “yes” instead of a 
“no” to young Frank Trent, on the night 
when he left their Connecticut village to 
seek his fortune in the Western copper- 
mines. 


II 


A LIVERIED footman swung the heavy 
door, and surveyed Emma Saxon briefly. 

“Other entrance,” he grunted. 

Emma did not understand. She blinked 
doubtfully over the lackey’s crimson sleeve 
at the pillars of the Roman hall. 

“If you please, I—I have an appoint- 
ment here at six,” said she, and offered Miss 
Gardner’s card. 

“Other entrance,” repeated the footman. 

But a trim lady’s-maid now appeared 
from behind a pillar. 

“One minute, Mr. Hibbs,” she inter- 
posed, scanning the card. “ Madame ex- 
pects a—oh, yes! I. will bring her to 
madame. It will be quicker so.” 

The maid crossed the lofty hall, and 
Emma followed, with shoulders bent, as if 
the luxury of the house oppressed them like 
a burden. Mr. Hibbs yawned, examining 
his finger-nails. 

Cavernous apartments, mysterious with 
rich drapery and dimly lit by hidden lamps, 
glowed to left and right. Emma’s worn 
little shoes trod marble stairs which had 
been taken out of a famous Venetian palace. 
Peering over the exquisite baluster, she had 
a vista, through the priceless picture-gal- 
lery, of the ballroom, with its stately organ. 

At a door near the head of the staircase 
Emma’s guide pressed the concealed knob 
of an electric annunciator. A second maid 
opened the door silently, placed the card 
on a silver tray, and left Emma waiting 
behind a half-drawn portiére of rosy silk. 
Beyond the curfain was an octagonal 
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room, paneled in rose du Barry brocade. 
The furniture was covered with Gobelin 
tapestry; and on a couch reclined a lady 
whose flowing gown had the color and sheen 
of morning cobwebs in a dewy garden. 
Another woman, soberly dressed in brown, 
sat at a marqueterie desk; but Emma 
looked only at the lady on the couch. 
Never had she looked at such a beautiful 
creature. 

“Madame will receive you,” said the 
maid. 

“Is that Mrs. Trent—on the sofa?” 
gasped Emma. 

“Of course,” breathed the servant, with 
much disdain. 

Emma advanced into the room. The lady 
raised her graceful, tawny-haired head from 
the heap of pillows; and her voice was kind 
and musical. 

“This is Miss Saxon?” ; 

“My name is Saxon, ma’am. I am from 
the Gardner agency.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Trent. “I shall need 
a secretary, for a few weeks, to assist Miss 
Vosper,” and she indicated, with a white, 
jeweled hand, the woman at the desk. 

“T have always given satisfaction, 
ma’am, as a stenographer and typewriter,” 
ventured Emma. 

Mrs. Trent’s good-humored smile was 
very winning. 

“T am sure of that, but a pen-writer is 
what I need,” she rejoined quietly. “My 
correspondence, I fear, is too trivial to be 
typed. So may I trouble you for a sample 
of your handwriting? That is the whole 
point, you know.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” Emma said. 

Miss Vosper arose, and Emma seated 
herself in the desk-chair. An angle of the 
wall was between the desk and the couch. 
She heard Miss Vosper reading a concert 
program to Mrs. Trent. 

Emma found a blank sheet of crested 
paper underneath a manuscript list of 
charitable hospitals on the desk. She se- 
lected one of the mother-of-pearl pen-hold- 
ers, consulted the jade inkstand, and won- 
dered what she ought to write. Then she 
turned her perplexed glance, and it met the 
pictured face of Franklin Trent. She had 
not seen him for twenty years. 

Middle age had marked him but slightly. 
Framed by a wide band of gold, the mas- 
terful, handsome face was that of the boy 
who had vainly implored Emma to love 
him. It almost seemed that he was im- 
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ploring her now, so perfect was the por- 
traiture and so vivid was her remembrance. 

As she gazed at the photograph, she be- 
came a girl again. She fancied that she 
was aware of the pure fragrance of apple- 
blossoms, the sleepy twittering of nested 
birds, the timid luster of early stars. The 
lurking dread slowly vanished from her 
eyes. That queer shadow of apprehension, 
which had darkened them for an hour, was 
lifted. A resolute, eager light replaced it. 
She was like one lost in a dreary swamp, 
who suddenly finds a safe path homeward. 

Miss Vosper coughed suggestively. 

“I beg your pardon,” Emma acknowl- 
edged; and she wrote the names of the 
months on the sheet of paper, and submit- 
ted it to Mrs. Trent. 

The lady examined it with regretful 
scrutiny. Emma’s handwriting, in fact, 
was the Commonplace script of an old-fash- 
ioned copy-book, devoid of distinction and 
character. 

“I’m so sorry,” decided Mrs. Trent gen- 
tly; “but really, I fear—I’m so sorry to 
disappoint you!” ‘ 

“It’s only an ordinary workaday .hand, 
ma’am. And, if you'll excuse me, I’m not 
disappointed.” 

“Not disappointed?” murmured Mrs. 
Trent. She smiled thoughtfully at Emma, 
vaguely impressed by some elusive change 
in the bearing and voice of this gray, shabby 
woman. “ However, Miss Saxon, I’m gen- 
uinely Sorry that you’ve had this trouble for 
nothing. I feel sure that you deserve help, 
and that you work well and hard.” 

“T work hard, ma’am, but perhaps that 
isn’t anything to feel sorry about.” 

For a silent moment each looked tensely 
into the other’s reflective, rather startled 
face. It was as if a supernatural power 
were trying to flash a message between them. 
But the gulf was too great; the message was 
blurred and indistinct, like the faulty and 
unreadable call from the crippled sender of 
a wireless telegraph machine. 

Mrs. Trent sighed, without knowing why, 
and moved petulantly among the velvet 
pillows. 

“Are you going back to the agency this 
evening, Miss Saxon?” 

“No, ma’am, I am going—somewhere 


” 


else. 

“TI shall take care that your employer 
doesn’t criticize you because I sent you 
Miss Vosper shall attend to that in 
Good night!” 


away. 
the morning. 
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“Thank you, ma’am, and good-by!” said 
Emma, smiling inscrutably. 


Ill 


THE supercilious maid led Emma haugh- 
tily down rear stairs to the servants’ en- 
trance; but Emma was untouched by the 
slight, or by the grim mockery of such a 
departure from the house which might have 
been hers. The determined smile was still 
upon her face. She walked erect now, with 
her shoulders squared. In the street she 
turned her back on the glare of the splendid 
avenue, and set off at a brisk pace toward 
the east. 

At length she came to the whining tracks 
of the Elevated. The thoroughfare beneath 
them was a wet and noisome cave. Grimy 
men and women, with the dull, submissive 
eyes of toiling oxen, thronged the foul pave- 
ments. In a deafening, unending proces- 
sion, iron wheels of ponderous trucks 
clanged savagely over the cobbles. 

With lips parted expectantly, and firm 
chin pointed upward, Emma hurried on, 
like one speeding to a goal. Even in that 
hastening crowd her haste was noticeable. 
A group in front of a murky saloon skipped 
out of her way with burlesque agility; a 
jocose policeman asked her where the fire 
was. Emma’s eager smile did not waver, 
and the policeman winked at his companion. 

“They never get too old to beat it to a 
date,” he proclaimed sententiously. 

A blue-cloaked and blue-bonneted girl 
emerged from the saloon, jingling an alms- 
box of the Salvation Army. Emma tugged 
a coin from her knotted handkerchief, and 
dropped her pittance in the box. 

“God bless you for it!” muttered the 
girl. 

Emma did not pause to hear the bene- 
diction. She turned the corner into a side 
street. It was a street of old brick houses, 
converted into tenements; beyond the dis- 
tant end of it, under the lights of a towering 
bridge, was revealed the sullen current of the 
river. 

The shadowy street would have been 
quiet had it not been for the countless chil- 
dren; but over sidewalk, curb, and house- 
steps, they swarmed like frenzied bees. A 
desperate bandit of seven years triumphant- 
ly caught and held Emma’s skirt as she 
passed. She bent down to loosen the chubby 
fist, and found that, for lack of breath, she 
could hardly speak. 

She waited for a minute among the chil- 




















dren, with a hand on her leaping heart. 
Then she went into the tenement-house and 
up the sagging and narrow stairs. 

The humble room which Emma entered 
was poorly furnished, but very neat and 
clean. A man sat beside the lamp, reading 
a book. He looked up pleasantly—a tall, 
powerful man, although he had the bleached 
face of an invalid. One of his arms was in 
a sling. 

“Why, Emmy!” said he. “What is it?” 

She stared at him with shining, brimming 
eyes. The breath caught again in her 
throat, and she could not speak. 


“"BLIGE A LADY” 





“What’s the matter?” he demanded, ri- 
sing with quick anxiety. “I’ve such glo- 
rious news, Em! The doctor swears that I'll 
be back at work within a month! Thank 
Heaven, you won’t much longer have to— 
why, Emmy, lass, what ever has come to 
you?” 

Emma clasped him in her embrace. 

“Oh, my husband!” she cried brokenly. 
“T was afraid — afraid; but I have seen 
without envy what might have been, and it 
has been proven to me—proven that I could 
never have cared for any one but you. And, 
John, I love you so—I love you so!” 











"BLIGE A LADY” 


BY ELIZABETH FRAZER 


T was six o’clock on Saturday evening. 
| May Bell was in the kitchen, peeling 
a large, smooth, white onion for old 
Johnny’s stew, and weeping softly. The 
onion was strong. 

If this tale were being rendered in Greek 
dactyls and spondees, May Bell, with her 
ivory skin, her masses of dull auburn hair, 
and her gray-green eyes, would have been 
a dryad, and would have danced forth 
from a myrtle-tree. Being done in: plain 
New York prose, she stepped out of a 
nine-by-six hall bedroom, and was not the 
less wonderful. 

The door-bell rang. May Bell glanced 
thoughtfully at the clock. Too late for 
Ed, and not late enough for Charlie! Nine 
chances out of ten it was the landlord, for 
old Johnny had a soul above such trifles, 
and their rent was two months overdue. 

The bell trilled again, this time crisply 
in a peculiar series which caused May to 
laugh and blush slightly. Two minutes 
later, standing at the door of the kitchen, 
with the knife still in her hand, she greeted 
a head which rose above the banisters. 

“Hello, Ed! I didn’t get your ring at 
first. Thought you was Levinsky coming 
to put us out. Don’t I wish he would, so’s 
to get shut of that awful foot! Can’t you 
think up something, Eddie?” 


“T might buy out his business,” offered 
Ed, panting after the hundred steps that 
led up to his divinity. 

The foot in question was a beautiful, 
sculpturesque member, gilt in color and of 
Amazonian proportions, which decorated 
the doorway of A. Schnitzelheimer, chi- 
ropodist, in West Fourteenth Street, and 
made its mute appeal to the driven and 
sole-weary children of men. By day it 
performed its admirable function to hu- 
manity, but when night fell it put on 
Cupid’s radiant livery and buttled, as it 
were, for May Bell’s gentlemen friends. 

May Bell, who lived in a tiny flat on 
the sixth floor front, loathed the dreadful 


sign, and would have moved elsewhere had 


not old Johnny Bell put down his massive 
Hibernian foot. He was night watchman in 
a sculptor’s workshop hard by; and as he 
returned home in the gray dawn, often up- 
on unsteady legs, the gleaming foot shone 
like a ruddy harbor-light. 

Ed Bailey followed his hostess into the 
kitchen and established himself out of the 
way upon a stationary wash-tub. He was 
tall and reedy, with a fine brow, faithful 
blue eyes, and a large, sensitive mouth. In 
another environment he might have become 
a great inventor or painter or poet; as things 
were, he chopped tickets in the Subway, 
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and sometimes fell to dreaming and let 
people pass in for nothing. In the year 
that May Bell had known him, he had 
lost his job seven times. 

May Bell sliced the onion, and turned 
it into a kettle simmering on the back of 
the range. She performed some conjuring 
tricks with salt and cayenne pepper, looked 
deep into the pot, and then smiled won- 
derfully across at Ed. 

“Stew!” she announced. 
change.” 

“Smells good,” said Ed. He sniffed 
appreciatively, then wrinkled his nose and 
emitted a violent “ K-choo!” 

May Bell flashed another dazzling smile 
at him. She dropped upon the wood-box, 
planted dimpled elbows on her knees, and 
lifted clear, innocent eyes to her suitor. 

“Seems like I wanted to ask you some- 
thing, Eddie,” she mused reflectively, 
crumpling pretty brows. “Oh, do I look 
to you like a daisy? No, not a daisy, a 
primrose—do I look like a primrose by a 
river’s brim?” 


“Just for a 


“No!” 
Ed’s hands, clasped round his knees, 
suddenly tightened until the knuekles 


showed white and hard. He took a deep 
breath. 

“You—you look—” he plunged huskily. 

“Well, I thought not,” continued May 
Bell placidly; “but as I was sitting at the 
switchboard to-day, down at the office, a 
gentleman said I looked like one, and I 
just thought I’d ask you.” 

“Darn his fresh buttons!” growled Ed. 

“They're all fresh.” May Bell rose to 
stir the fragrant pot. “Some’s fresher. J 
don’t mind.” 

She sipped the juice from the end of 
the wooden spoon with a little kissing 
sound, and returned the spoon to the pot. 
To counteract this undue sweetening she 
added a pinch of salt. 

“It’s getting twilightish in here,” she 
observed. “Guess I'll light up.” 

“Don’t!” Ed hoisted himself down 
from the laundry-tub, and stood for a mo- 
ment breathing jerkily. “May Bell,” he 
stammered, “I—I want to tell you some- 
thing. I mean I want to ask you—I—I—” 

“We'll have some light on the subject, 
anyhow,” said May Bell. 

She struck a match and lit the gas-jet 
above the sink. Its crude orange flame re- 


vealed Ed Bailey, lank, awkward, blanched 
to the lips, smitten dumb by his passion. 
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“Well, what’s the grand news?” de- 
manded May Bell crisply. “A good job, 
I hope! That’s the kind of news I like to 
hear about my friends.” 

“It’s better than a job,” returned Ed 
eagerly. “It’s a—” 

“Don’t tell me it’s another invention. 
I hate inventions worse’n I hate that old 
foot!” 

A sudden sob sprang out of her throat. 
She walked over to the stove and began to 
stir furiously, churning the potatoes to a 
chowder. From between her lids two 
bright drops squeezed out, hung pendulous 
a moment on her lashes, and then sped 
swiftly down her cheeks and dropped into 
the pot. Alas for old Johnny’s stew! 

“Better than a job!” she repeated 
scornfully, winking hard. “There’s noth- 
ing on top of this green earth better than an 
honest job—unless it’s the nerve to hold 
it down. And you’ve got neither the one 
nor the other, Ed Bailey! Have you?” 

“T know I’m a fool,” he retorted bitterly. 
“ Several kinds, I guess.” 

He reached for his hat, but paused with 
his hand upon the door, waiting for her to 
controvert this candid statement of fact. 
She remained s‘onily mute, and he went 
out. 

May Bell clasped her hand over her 
heart to keep back her angry, miserable 
feelings. Why had she been so sharp with 
him? Tears started in her eyes. 

“If he could only stick to a job for 
three months!” she murmured brokenly. 
“For two months! But he can’t. He is a 
fool, a fool—and I’m another.” 

She sank beside the wood-box, buried 
her face in her arms, and cried simply and 
whole-heartedly for the space of five min- 
utes. 

A heavy, acrid smell assaulted the air. 
The stew was burning, burning. 

That evening old Johnny Bell had no 
pleasure of his dinner or of his daughter. 
He choked horribly on the first knifeful of 
his favorite dish, and shot a darkling look 
at the devil-child who was apparently bent 
on poisoning him. May Bell did not note 
it. She sat listlessly rearing a tower of 
Babel out of bread-crumbs. Old Johnny 
rose and put on his hat. 

“T think I'll be shteppin’ over to Kelly’s 
for a bite o’ supper,” he announced shortly. 
“An’ I advise ye to wind up that Ed 
Bailey business. °Tis the third time this 
week he has burned up me stew.” 
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“I have,” responded May Bell dully. 

“That’s fine! There’s Charlie, now—” 

“Yes,” retorted May Bell, lifting to her 
parent eyes as coldly gray as northern 
seas; “there’s Charlie. He drinks ‘most 
as much as you do now. How much do you 
s’pose he’ll drink when he’s as old as you 
are? You’d better see Levinsky to-night,” 
she added cruelly. 

Old Johnny hurriedly withdrew. 

May Bell began languidly to scrape 
from the plates the obnoxious stew. She 
was glad the morrow was Sunday. Per- 
haps Ed Bailey would forgive her and 
come— 

The bell whirred merrily, this time one 
long and two shorts. 

“My land!” she exclaimed crossly. 

She set the door ajar and returned to her 
dishes. 

II 


Last call for the 


“HELLO, Maisie! 
dining-car, hey?” 

Charlie, familiarly known as the Tiger, 
leaned in the open doorway, his hands deep 
in his trousers-pockets, and amiably sur- 
veyed the scene. He was slender and dark, 
and he wore a spruce blue serge suit, a 
vehement green tie cleft by a horseshoe pin, 
silken hose, and neat patent-leather dancing 
pumps. 

In his own line Charlie was a genius, 
and for that reason much shall be forgiven 
him. By profesion, he was floor-manager 
of a dance-hall in East Seventeenth Street. 
To avoid ethical complications, it should 
be said that this particular place or terp- 
sichorean mirth had been duly investigated 
by a responsible municipality. “Gents” 
paid fifteen cents for admission, instead of 
the usual ten—a sure indication of ton; 
and, according to law, there were no bar 
attachments—visible. 

“You’re a bit early, ain’t you?” in- 
quired May Bell pointedly. “It’s not 
eight o’clock yet.” 

Charlie laughed pleasantly. 

“C’rrect for you! I just dropped up for 
the vulgar fraction of a second to see if 
you’d like to come over. Saturday night, 
you know. I’m putting on a new waltz. 
Tumty-te, tumty-te, deedle-dum!” In the 
limited space between the stove and the 
tubs he executed: the measure lightly, hold- 
ing in his arms an imaginary lady, and 
brought up before the real one who stood 
watching at the sink. 
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“Guess what I call her!” he demanded. 
“The Maisie!” He clicked his shining 
heels together and swept her a deep bow. 
“Care to come?” 

May Bell blushed with pure pleasure. 

“Oh, Charlie,” she cried rapturously, 
“I'd love to! But I haven’t a dud to my 
back, honest!” 

The Tiger looked sober. 
girl to do him credit. 

“Where’s that fluffy green effect you 
wore that night down to Coney Island? 
"Member? ” 

“It’s gone to rags. 
I draw in it.” 

“Let her split!” cried Charlie grandly. 
“It’s looks what counts; and in that green 
dress, Maisie, with a wreath of leaves in 
your hair, you turned all the fellers’ heads 
that night round and round like a squinch 
owl!” 

“Blarney!” accused May Bell, flirting 
wet fingers at him. Nevertheless, her 
cheeks were pink, and all her dimples were 
flashing like dew-drops spangling the lawn 
on a fresh May morning. “And now clear 
out,” she ordered crisply. “There’s these 
dishes to redd up, my hair to do, and that 
green dress you’re so stuck on to darn.” 

“ Aw right, perfess! I'll be back in half 
an hour.” 

He turned on his heel, but wheeled at 
the sound of May Bell’s voice. 

“There’s just one thing, Charlie,” she 
said firmly, “that I forgot to mention. If 
you touch a drop of liquor to-night, it’s the 
frappé mitten for you—forever.” 

“T don’t drink,” murmured the Tiger 
virtuously. 

May Bell ignored this statement. 

“I simply won’t come home again on the 
car with a gentleman who is so intoxicated 
that he gives half a dollar to the conductor 
and says, ‘Keep the change, ol’ hoss! 
Bring us two more Wiirzburgers, an’ ferg't 


He liked his 


Splits every breath 


” 


your troubles!’ You know that ain’t 
pleasant for a lady!” 
Charlie looked sheepish. This was 


brand-new information to him, 
the hall-mark of simple verity. 

“T won’t, Maisie,” he said, grinning a 
bit in spite of himself. “Sure, I won't. 
I—” He beat a hasty retreat down the 
stairs. 

The dance passed off pleasantly, save 
for one incident. The special Saturday 


yet it bore 


night orchestra kept spectacular rhythm 
The cornetist tootled like a high - relief 
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cherub, the violinist wailed like a lovely 
lost soul, and the tired German pianist 
pounded madly, keeping time, time, time. 
The crashing waves of crude melody inun- 
dated the farthest corners of the room and 
overflowed through the open windows into 
the street below. 

Charlie swung May Bell out upon the 
floor, and made a skimming, swallow-like 
glissade down the entire length of the hall, 
showing the winged feet of the master. 
Then he gathered her in a close embrace 
and began to waltz, softly whistling the air. 

Suddenly May Bell stood still, disen- 
gaged herself with freezing deliberation, 
and walked over to the side-line of chairs. 

The Tiger followed anxiously in her 


wake. 

“What’s the matter, honey? Did it 
split?” He scrutinized the frail gown 
earnestly. 


“It’s a hymn!” said May Bell indig- 
nantly. “That’s what’s the matter!” 

“ A him?” echoed Charlie, staring in be- 
wilderment. His eyes sought enlighten- 
ment of the whirling throng, and bright- 
ened. “Half’s hims,” he reported back, 
“and the other half’s hers.” 

“A gospel hymn,” elucidated May Bell. 
“Like you sing in church. It’s wicked to 
dance to. My aunt's a Baptist,” she added 
conclusively. “She lives in the Bronx.” 

The Tiger scratched his head. 

“You got me jiggered, Maisie,” he con- 
fessed. “Why drag in the Bronx River? 
Ain’t it a good waltz? Ain’t it got zip? 
Don’t your aunt like it?” 

“It’s a hymn,” reiterated May Bell stub- 
bornly. “I guess you don’t understand 
them things, Charlie.” 

It was not for nothing that the Tiger 
was accounted the best floor-manager on 
the lower East Side. For the fraction of a 
second he considered the orthodox partner 
of his choice; then he started toward the 
orchestra. 

“Come on,” he cried gaily, clasping her 
round the waist. “We'll put that fresh 
him out of business. What’s in a tune, 
anyhow, if it makes a discord with a 
lady?” To the pianist with the somber 
ordered briskly: “Cut that out, 


eyes he 
in ‘ Blige a Lady.’” 


and run 


“Warum?” inquired the German wear- 
. “So schon ein tanz!” 

“It’s shane, all right; but my little 
friend here’s throwed a grouch on it. She’s 
a Baptist, see? 


ily 


” 


Eat ’em alive! 
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The Tiger winked with gay sang-froid 
at the musician, who cast aside the sacred 
score and struck into the profane melody. 
Again Charlie encircled his lady, glided 
out upon the floor, and, smiling down into 
her gray-green eyes, sang under his breath: 


In a crowded car on a rainy day yours truly sat 
inside, 
When a maiden sweet looked for a seat, but they 
all were occupied. 
Says I, “ My dear, you can have my lap,” but the 
maid preferred to stand, 
When I heard these words in the voice of our con- 
ductor close at hand: 
“Blige a lady! ‘Blige a lady! 
sir!” 
Says I, “Old chap, she can have my lap, but I 
won't stand up for her!” 
When a little fat man with a little fat voice from 
the opposite corner cried, 
“Tf a full-sized lap ain’t enough for her, let the 
lady ride outside! 
Let the la-ady ride outside! ” 


“How’s that?” he demanded. 
“Grand!” murmured May Bell bliss- 
fully, closing her eyes. 


III 


THAT night, upon the door-step, while 
May Bell fumbled with drowsy fingers in 
some Eleusinian recesses of her attire to 
find the key, Charlie strummed on the ban- 
isters and whistled the opening bars of the 
tabooed song. 

“Say,” he asked suddenly, “did I drink 
any to-night?” 

“No, Charlie,” she admitted candidly, 
“you didn’t. Leastways, I couldn’t smell 
it on you.” 

The Tiger’s clear laugh roused echoes in 
the wide, deserted street. 

“ Maisie, you’re a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever! Here, gimme the key!” In 
proof of his sobriety, he thrust it with non- 
chalant certitude into the keyhole. 

“Can I come over in the morning?” he 
demanded. “I want to ask you something. 
I got a option on a dandy little three-ronm 
flat in Seventeenth Street. All furnished 
complete. Green grass rugs on the floor, 
steins on the mantel—we'll cut out the 
steins, if you say so, Maisie—and little 
pinky angels on the ceiling. Not a foot on 
the block! I'd like you to look her over.” 

“TI don’t mind,” she mumbled, yawning. 
“Tt’'ll be right handy for you, so close to 
your work. But what you want so big a 
place for?” 
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The Tiger regarded her with bright eyes, 
whistled a bar of the hymn, and broke into 
a laugh. 

“Can I come over?” he wanted to know. 
“T'll map it all out for you complete.” 

“Sure,” assented May Bell. “Don't 
make it too early, though.” 

She yawned again as she extended her 
hand. In truth, having risen at six, she 
was a little tired, and more than a little 
sleepy. 

Charlie, over whom his lady’s inviolate- 
ness and serene poise exercised no small 
charm, contented himself by giving her 
fingers a hearty squeeze. Also, being super- 
latively confident of the morrow, he prom- 
ised himself indemnity. Upon the steps he 
lingered a moment to light up and to muse 
over the night’s events. 

“Ain’t she the fresh little sport?” he 
murmured. “Gospel him, hey? It’s a 
new gender on me. Guess that’s the Bap- 
tist of it!” 

He struck a match and held it in mid 
air, staring. It burned to his finger-tips. 
He lit a second and a third. To satisfy 
himself, he even made horizontal passes 
through the adjacent atmosphere, but 
clutched nothing more tangible than the 
cool night air. 

The foot had vanished! 

IV 

Tue next morning Charlie found May 
Bell sitting in the front room. She was 
reading “The Earl’s Atonement,” with a 
bunch of undarned stockings in her lap. 
The Tiger eyed her with approval. 

“Ha! Got your hair down!” He 
picked up the shining braid which hung 
over the back of the chair to the floor, and 
measured it against his arm. “Tie her 
up,” he commanded genially, “and come 
along.” 

“Where to?” she asked, turning a leaf. 

“To look at the flat.” 

“What flat was that?” murmured May 
Bell absently, not lifting her eyes from the 
absorbing page. 

Charlie swept the book to the floor and 
took forcible possession of her hands. 

“You little bluffer!” he said in a low 
voice. “I guess you know what I mean, 


’ 


all right, all right!” 
May Bell looked, and knew. Her cheeks 
flamed to the hue of a wild rose. 
“Oh, Charlie!” she gasped. “I—this—” 
“Ts so sudden! 


I bet it is,” said the 
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Tiger sardonically. “Every time!” His 
grasp tightened on her hands. “I been 


crazy over you for—for the last six weeks, 
girl, and darn well you know it!” 

Still holding her prisoner, he bent down 
to kiss her and conclude the business prop- 
erly; but May Bell ducked, caught the 
salute on the tip of her ear, and retreated 
behind her chair. 

“I—I don’t care for you, Charlie,” she 
protested, still flushed rosily; “leastways, 
not in that way!” 

“That’s all right,” said he cheerily. 
“You will. Bet a thousand to one shot on 
it. Aw, Maisie, come on!” 

He extended a hand, and smiled with 
dangerous sweetness. Almost she was per- 
suaded, for she entertained a very genuine 
regard for the Tiger. He was always good- 
tempered, and he always had a job. 

“But I ain’t sure,” she faltered. “I’m 
not crazy over you, Charlie, and that’s a 
fact. Besides, there’s Ed Bailey!” Her 
face paled quite suddenly. “He’s got no 
sense, and you drink, and—TI ain’t sure!” 

“T am,” said the Tiger. 

“That’s real sweet of you, Charlie.” She 
smiled mistily. “And I like you, too—” 
With brooding eyes she considered him in 
this strange, new role, and something deep 
within her spoke without her own volition. 
“Would you always be good to me?” 

“Sure!” 

Charlie reached for her with one hand 
and for his hat with the other; but half 
within his embrace she struggled and broke 
away wildly. 

“Tt don’t seem just right, s-some way!’ 
she sobbed, dabbing at her eyes with a 
stocking. “Will you go out and walk 
round the block for half an hour while I 
make up my mind?” She confronted him, 
flushed, starry-eyed, her bosom heaving. 
“Just half an hour!” Her glance fell on 
the discarded tale which recounted, on the 
last page, the repentance cf the experienced 
earl, and brightened. “This is the supreme 
moment of my life,” she added solemnly, 
“when I must decide for weal or wo!” 

The Tiger was visibly impressed. 

“All right, Maisie,” he replied kindly. 
“T'll give you half an hour. Anything to 
’blige a lady!” He took out his gold 
watch, a Christmas gift from a grateful 
employer. “Ten fifty-seven. Make it 
eleven o’clock—I’ll be back at half-past.” 

Out on the pavement he permitted him- 
self a grin over the vagaries of the female 
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mind. There is an ancient political dogma 
which decrees that to the victor belong the 
spoils. Charlie had voted the Tammany 
ticket without a split since the tender age 
of seventeen, and he was temperamentally 
unable to conceive himself ag other than a 
victor. He set himself briskly to circum- 
navigate the block. 

Up in the sixth-floor front, May Beli 
ticked off mechanically the estimable qual- 
ities of Charlie. Weighed in the balance of 
cold common sense, he was not found want- 
ing. She knew that he had the makings 
of a solid and virtuous citizen of lower 
Manhattan. In time he might even become 
an alderman, for she realized that the Tiger 
had a way with him. Never would she be 
without pocket money, a Sunday hat, and 
the envy of her neighbors. She would 
dwell in a street where gilt feet were never 
seen. But despite all these fair prospects 
of matrimonial calm, the wanton weather- 
vane of her emotions veered persistently in 
the other direction, and pointed straight 
down the wind to the failure. She sighed 
deeply. 

The door opened. Steps came through 
the kitchen and paused on the threshold 
of the front room. 

“The time ain’t up yet,” said May Bell 
wearily, as she turned her head. “Oh! 
Oh, Eddie—Eddie!” She sprang toward 
him, irradiated, with eager, outstretched 
hands. “I’m that glad you’ve come! I 
wanted to ask you some—” She broke off, 
noting an appearance of travel, and pointed 
sternly. “What are you going to do with 
that valise?” 

Ed Bailey met her gaze defiantly. He 
wore a weathered brown derby, violent 
chrome dogskin gloves, which became him 
rather badly, and a pale, determined ex- 
pression which became him vastly well. 

“I’m going to take it to Idaho,” he 
replied succinctly. 

May Bell put her hand to her heart. 

“To— Idaho?” she breathed. * “And 
what was you aiming to do in Idaho?” 

“Punch cows.” 

“Punch cows!” She dropped into a 
chair and fixed him with merciless eyes. 
“And what was you going to punch ‘em 
with,” she demanded ywjth icy scorn, “if a 
lady might inquire?” 

“]T was going to punch ’em with this here 
valise,” cried Ed savagely, “if you got to 
know!” 


Goadled to desperation by his lady’s cold- 
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ness, he kicked the unoffending baggage 
brutally. 

At this mad outbreak of violence on the 
part of the worm, May Bell laid her head 
on the back of the chair. and burst into 
tears. That was the end of the whole mat- 
ter. Even worms have moments of daring. 

Some time later, she lifted her héad from 
Ed’s shoulder. 

“ But what in the world made you choose 
Idaho?” 

“My uncle’s got a ranch there. He 
wrote asking me to come out, and enclosed 
five hundred dollars. That’s what I wanted 
to ask you about last night—” 

“And I blew you out of the kitchen. 
I’m sorry!” 

She rubbed her cheek softly against the 
roughness of his sleeve. The failure looked 
down at her, and touched with awkward 
fingers one of the little tendrils of spun 
gold which spiraled away from her temple. 

“T ain’t good enough for you, May Bell,” 
he said huskily. 

She released one of her arms, laid it 
with a pretty gesture round his neck, and 
bent down his head. 

“You funny—cow-puncher!” she whis- 
pered in his ear. 


Vv 


THE vertical finger of the clock regis- 
tered the half-hour, the time of Charlie’s 
appointment; but, for these two, time and 
appointments had ceased to exist. May 
Bell was the first to return to earth. 

“Do you know one thing I’m glad of?” 

“No.” He was noting at close range, 
for the first time, the exquisite modulations 
of color and the soft, smiling curves in the 
face uplifted within six inches of his own. 
“What are you glad of?” he asked, still 
looking down. 

“To get rid of that foot!” breathed May 
Bell. “You'll never know, Ed, being a 
man, and not understanding things, what 
mortal shame I’ve suffered, going in and 
out of this house! Do they have chiropo- 
dists in Idaho?” 

“No,” said Ed, and laughed. 
down-stairs yet?” 

“Why? Is it something about the foot?” 

She stared at his smiling, telltale coun- 
tenance. “Oh, Eddie, don’t tell me it’s 
gone! Is it?” 

“Clean as a whistle. Nothing left but 
a hole in the air. Reckon I'll have to pay 
damages.” 


“ Been 

















May Bell leaned back against him with 
a sigh of utter content. 

“T always knew you'd do it,” she said. 
“Tell me how.” 

“Oh, I just hired a cart,” replied Ed 
modestly, “and unscrewed the whole thing 
and slung it into the river. You see, I was 
pretty mad after what you said last night, 
and I was going to light out for Idaho 
without saying another word; so I pried 
up the foot and wrote a postal—you'll get 
it in the morning.” 

May Bell’s face paled as she imaged the 
dire catastrophe. 

“T’d have died!” she said simply. They 
kissed again at her narrow escape. “ You 
know Charlie,” she said, “he liked that 
old f—my land!” her face bubbled, “and 
I promised to give him his answer ages 
ago!” She lifted her head to look at the 
clock. It was fast nearing the meridian. 
“Why, it’s ’way past the time! I believe 
he’s forgot. That’s Charlie to a T,” she 
exclaimed indignantly, entirely ignoring 
her own moral turpitude. 

Through the open window, from the 
street below, floated the strains of a familiar 
air. 

“That’s him!” cried May Bell. 

She flew to the window, drew back the 

curtain, and leaned out perilously. 
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It was indeed the Tiger. It was the Tiger, 
but with his natural high spirits squared, or 
even cubed, by liquid reenforcements gath- 
ered in his brief excursion round the block. 
With his hat perched rakishly to one side, 
and his roving dark eye gleaming brightly 
beneath it, he was chanting exuberantly as 
he took the extreme width of the pavement 
in a joyous but most unsteady triumphal 
march. He caromed into a brawny guard- 
ian of the Sunday peace planted four- 
square in his path, who spun him about 
dexterously. 

“ Hello, Tiger—soused agin? 

The Tiger disengaged himself haughtily. 

“Mishtaken, off’sher—badly mishtaken! 
On my way to portant ’gagement. In half 
an hour.” He laid hold of the other’s coat 
guilefully. “Wha’sh the ‘portant ‘gage- 
ment?” 

The officer grinned. 

“Ye'll not git it out o’ me, Tiger. Go 
home to bed, an’ belike it'll come to ye in 
the mornin’.” 

The Tiger shook his disheveled head. 

“*Portant ’gagement,” he repeated de- 
terminedly. He continued his devious ser- 
pentine of triumph down the street, carol- 
ing: “’Bligealady! "Bligealady! ‘Blige 
a lady, si-ir!” and turned the corner. 

May Bell dropped the curtain. 


” 





IF DREAMS CAME TRUE 


Ir dreams came true, if dreams came true, 








What would it mean, for me, for you? 


Days full of joy, no work, no school; 
The swimming-hole, fish in the pool; 
Dolls playing house beneath a tree— 
This it would mean, for you, for me. 


A summer night, the moon on high, 
A maiden fair, a lover nigh, 

A hammock swung beneath a tree— 
This it would mean, for you, for me. 


Friends not a. few, success in life; 
A husband true, a charming wife; 
Wee, smiling faces two or three— 
This it would mean, for you, for me. 


Days full of joy, no work, all rest; 
An easy chair, a book the best; 
A fireside couch, a cup of tea— 
This it would mean, for you, for me 


If dreams came true, if dreams came true, 


This it would mean, for me, for you! 
















E. Marriner 








CRUCIAL MOMENTS CAUGHT 


BY THE 


CAMERA 


THE WORK OF THE MODERN KNIGHT OF THE CAMERA, WHOSE 


BUSINESS IS TO BE ON 


HAND WHEN ANYTHING 


OF INTEREST HAPPENS 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON 


of Governors was in session at Mem- 

phis, Tennessee, the manager of a 
photographic firm in New York decided to 
send a representative there to secure photo- 
graphs. The decision was quickly arrived 
at, and the photographer was as quickly 
despatched—as generally happens in these 
offices. The man had less than one hour in 
which to pack a suit-case, eat a hurried 
lunch, and catch a train. 

On arriving at Memphis, he unexpectedly 
found the conference in executive session, 
following which came permanent adjourn- 
ment. The session was behind locked doors. 
No interruption was to be heard of. Those 
in charge could not be reached. No per- 
mits of any kind could be secured. It was 
too late. A thousand-mile journey, and 
nothing won! 

Disheartening, very, to any one but the 
present-day photographer. 

He engaged a suite of rooms directly op- 
posite the executive chamber. Here, in the 
face of the hotel manager’s express orders, 
and almost in that factotum’s own face, he 
arranged his flash-light lamp on a table, 
and covered it carelessly with his overcoat. 
Then he waited. 

When the big doors of the chamber oppo- 
site were swung open, he was standing alert- 
ly in the hall. 

“This way, gentlemen!” he announced 
sonorously. “This way!” 

With scarcely a questioning glance, the 
dignified body, leaderless for a moment, 
followed the wave of the photographer's 
hand and filed into the room. 


A FEW months ago, while the Conference 


Flash! Puff! It was over in a2 moment, 
and while the sedate executives looked won- 
deringly at one another, an energetic man 
with a camera slipped through their ranks 
and into the developing-room. 

It takes but few minutes to secure a nega- 
tive nowadays. This photographer had one 
all finished, and was hurrying out with it, 
before the hotel manager arrived to inter- 
cept him. 

He had yet to get the names of his group, 
however, as a key to his picture. Some of 
these he obtained from a hotel clerk, some 
from a few office loungers, the rest at a 
newspaper office across the street. Then he 
looked at his watch. Twenty minutes to 
catch a limited train to New York! And 
he caught it—without his camera and plates, 
without his suit-case and overcoat, but with 
what he had come a thousand miles to gei. 

Twenty-four hours later, the New York 
dailies presented half-tone engravings of 
the Governors’ Conference—made from a 
single negative. 

Resourcefulness, daring, tenacity, inge- 
nuity—these are the qualifications of cam- 
era success. A rattling story, illustrative of 
each, lies back of many a striking photo- 
graph. And over and above these, to-day, 
is the necessity of speed. The age is geared 
up to a high pitch; the photographer must 
keep pace with it. 

Last year, when Hamilton undertook his 
flight from New York to Philadelphia, a 
photographer was sent to Trenton to catch 
the aviator as he soared over the city. He 
got an excellent snapshot, but he missed a 
train—by a minute. And by that minute 
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he missed everything else 
save a good deal of ban- 
tering. When he arrived 
in New York, the evening 
papers—offered to him as 
he alighted from the 
train — carried pictures 
showing the tiny spot in 
the sky over Trenton, the 
assembled crowds beneath, 
and in the crowd he rec- 
ognized himself taking his 
photograph. 

Similar “beats” were 
scored by American pho- 
tographers on the occasion 
of Prince Henry’s visit to 
America, some years ago. 
The prince had his own 
official photographer with 
him; but this young man 
was heavily handicapped 
with the ceremonial usages 
of the royal suite. In ta- 
king a photograph, he was 
compelled to advance, sa- 
lute, and ask permission. 
As a consequence, the best 
pictures of Prince Henry, 
secured by the alert Yan- 
kee photographers, show 
the royal photographer in 
the act of asking permis- 
sion. 

In Europe, photographic 
art has attained a very 
high and laudable develop- 
ment, and greater care is 
taken there with repro- 
duction processes; but for 
enterprise and daring, the 
American photogra- 
pher leads the world. 


THE WAR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The Japanese - Russian 
war offered an excellent 
test. It was an Ameri- 
can photographer who got 
the first war picture at 


Chemulpo, his flash-lighty, 
in the black Korean nial 
bringing forth, from, the 
huddled crowds on the 
shore, startled cries of 
“The Japanese! The Ja- 
panese!” It was an 
American photogra- 
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THE FALL OF HOXSEY AND HIS 


BIPLANE AT LOS ANGELES, 
DECEMBER 3I, I9IO 
From a fhotegrath by Hughes, 
Los Angeles 
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pher who penetrated the 
barren fastnesses of Ko- 
rea, matched wits with the 
subtle Japanese at every 
turn, and, despite many 
and almost insuperable ob- 
stacles, got his precious 
views of bivouac and bat- 
tle-field. 

The start for Tokyo 
from New York was 
graphically told me by the 
man who “ got there.” 

When the war - clouds 
threatened, and the pink 
cablegrams began to fore- 
cast the great struggle, the 
editor of one _ illustrated 
weekly called his staff of 
photographers to- 
gether. Some had big repu- 
tations. They were not 
actively engaged, but held 
on retaining fees. 

The editor put his finger 
on the map. 

“Go there,” said he. 
“Start now! I can’t tell 
you how; that’s your busi- 
ness. Just go!” 

Two of the younger 
men fidgeted uneasily. 

“ Haven’t you some sug- 
gestions?” they asked. 

The editor had. He sug- 
gested other assignments 
for them at once, and sent 
the “old-timers,” who 
didn’t ask how. It is ex- 
pensive to put half a dozen 
men into the Orient simply 
to take photographs. He 
thought it would be a 
waste of money to take 
chances on men who asked 
for help before they had 
started; and probably he 
was right. 

Three men — without 
any mutual consultation— 
caught the same train for 
Chicago that afternoon. 
After discovering one an- 
other, they mingled in 
friendly fashion till the 
train neared Chicago. Then 
each went to his own car. 
Friendship had _ ceased. 
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cisco. The steamer 











Siberia was to leave 
.on the day preceding 
their arrival, so they 
wired the agents to 
hold her. Then they 
wired back to their 
editor to help them. 

“Who’s coming? 
telegraphed the 
agents. 

“A party of dis- 
tinguished Ameri- 
cans,” wired one man. 

The other corrobo- 
rated him; and the 
editor, while he pre- 
varicated less openly. 
made his instructions 
none the less urgent. 

When the “ party o7 
distinguished 
Americans” arrived, 
the agents’ state of 
mind was distressing, 
and their language de- 
plorable; but the pho- 
tographers got their 
boat. 

The second man lost 
time in Tokyo, where 
the two arrived at 
midnight. He de- 
cided to sleep and be 
fresh for the morrow. 
The others stowed 
away on a boat that 
left at two o’clock in 
the morning; and he 
was the man who 
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NEW YORK FIREMEN RESCUING A WOMAN FROM A BURNING BUILDING 


hy Brown, New 


From a photograth 
} t a photox 


Thenceforth each entered upon a bitter 
struggle to “beat” the others. None, of 
course, would try to delay his rivals; it was 
to be an absolutely fair race—and prima 
rily for the best interests of their employer, 
rather than their own. 

One man lost time in Chicago. He had 
a through ticket, and his sense of economy 
undid him. He tried to make his plans fit 
his ticket. The others threw theirs away, 
and got a faster train after a wild race in 
separate cabs. 

On the train—independently—they be- 
gan wiring the shipping offices at San Fran- 


flashed his light in 
Chemulpo, as the ad- 


ork vance troop of the Ja- 


panese army landed. 

Six weeks later the reading public of the 
United States saw the first photograph of 
the war—gave it a passing glance, perhaps, 
and turned the page. Three men went six 
thousand miles to get that picture. 

Two weeks before the arrival of this pho- 
tograph one had already appeared; but it 
was promptly exposed as a “ fake”—it was 
a retouched view of a previous engagement 
at Chemulpo—for the simple reason that it 
reached New York too soon. Photography 
is very fast nowadays; but there is yet no 
way of beating the ocean liner and the 
transcontinental express. 
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NEW VESSEL TAKING HER FIRST PLUNGE INTO THE WATER-—THE LAUNCH OF THE 
STEAMER HAMONIC AT COLLINGWOOD, ONTARIO 


From a tphotograth by-Bovd, Collingwood 





























A REMARKABLE PICTURE OF A SINKING SHIP-—-THE NORWEGIAN STEAMER FROGNER GOING DOWN 
AFTER HER COLLISION WITH THE GEELONG IN THE ENGLISII CHANNEL IN 1908 












From a photograth taken by a passenger aboard the Geelong 
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THE DECK OF 


ACT OF 


A PICTURE TAKEN FROM 


IN THE 


Already, too, the enterprising moving- 
picture men were active. In New Jersey, 
in various localities selected to suit topo 
graphically, the different battles of the war 
were staged and fought to their bitter ends, 
almost as as detailed news of them 
reached America. 

It is remarkable how well these moving- 
picture battles were portrayed. But, here 
again, the real pictures of the war came 
afterward, in due course of time; and many 
of the original films were taken from the 
bodies of the Russian and Japanese dead. 

The story of the war photographer is a 
history in itself. Prominent among the men 
who have made their reputations in this 
most hardy, hazardous field are James 
Ricalton, the dean of American photog- 
raphers; James F. Hare, who is best known 
as “Jimmy” Hare; William Dinwiddie, 


soon 


John T. Bass, and Robert Lee Dunn. 
Ricalton, who is more than sixty years of 
age, returned not long ago from a foot trip 


AN OCEAN STEAMER, 
LEAPING OUT OF THE 


SHOWING PORPOISES 
WATER 


through Africa. One of his most striking 
achievements is a series of views showing 
bursting shells photographed at close prox- 
imity during the thick of the Russian- 
Japanese war. 

Some of the best negatives secured by 
Dinwiddie and Bass, who went through al- 
most all the recent wars, were taken in those 
perilous trenches which the Japs ran within 
half range of the Russian batteries and 
right under their bristling guns—trenches 
which time and again were swept with 
shrapnel and filled with the dead. 

Dunn was the man who scored many 
“beats” in this same war by penetrating 
Korea, and despite every conceivable ob- 
stacle and hardship, hanging on the heels 
of the Japanese army all the way into Man- 
churia. 

In order to reach Liao-Yang before the 
Russians evacuated that city, Hare “ran 
away” from the Japanese army, and with 
practically no food supplies, and no hope 
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of securing them en route, he started cheer- 
fully forth on an overland journey of at 


least four days’ duration. He could have 
stuffed enough hard-tack and _ chocolate 
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Hare’s latest exploit was the photograph- 
ing of New York’s sky-scrapers from a bal- 
loon, a mile above the city. Ballooning is 
by no means the most hazardous form of 
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THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF MAYOR GAYNOR OF NEW YORK, ON BOARD THE STEAMER 
KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE, AT HOBOKEN, AUGUST 9, IQIO 
Cofryr fs 19d vy Press Publishing Company - published by the courtesy af e Ne } Horld 


into his saddle-bags, but he needed the room 
for his films and photographic supplies 
And he reached his objective-point, as any 
photographer is expected to do. 


travel for the modern photographer; but 
ballooning along the seacoast is accounted 
extremely dangerous. 

This trip nearly ended in a fatality. The 
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. balloon was blown seaward, and an 
energetic fight for life began. Every 
bit of ballast was thrown out save the 
plates, which were wrapped in rubber 
and covered with a leather bag. The 
photographer’s view of the thrilling 
situation is best expressed in his own 
words: 

“We might have let go the basket 
and saved ourselves, for we had life- 
preservers; but I held on because I 
wanted to save my plates!” 

The plates were saved, and the 
photographs duly appeared. The 
aeronauts were picked up by a pass- 
ing boat. But the latter rescue is re- 
counted as a minor consideration. 

The camera goes everywhere now- 
adays, and figures in everything. It 
went to the North Pole, and it has 
gone farthest south. It has gone 
farthest above the earth and deepest 
down into it. As I write, a man is 
all but buried with snow and ice ip 
an igloo at a far northern parallel. 
He went there to get pictures of the 
arctic night. And in the jungles of 
Africa and India others are facing 
deadly peril from fever. 

In New York, as the city builds 
up toward the heavens and down un- 
der rock and river, the photographer 
must go with it. Writers can tell of 
dizzy heights and air-choked tunnels 
by interviewing others. Artists can 
picture them, with imaginations run 
riot; but the photographer must be 
there. 

The man who photographed the 
topmost beams of the Singer Build- 
ing, during its construction, skipped 
fearlessly about where even the har- 
diest workman feared to tread. He 
wasn’t afraid, because, as they say 
in photographic parlance, “he had 
his head in his camera.” He was 
thinking only of his work, not of 
himself. 

The iron foreman regarded him 
quizzically as he poised his camera 
on the end of a girder six inches 
wide and six hundred feet above the 
street. 

“Hey, you!” he called. “Throw 
away that camera and go to work. 
You’re a bridge-worker, you are!” 

This same photographer came to 
his employers one morning with a 
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JOCKEY KELLEHER THROWN FROM HIS HORSE, RUFUS, WHILE TAKING A JUMP IN A STEEPLECHASE ON THE BROOKLYN JOCKEY CLUB TRACK, SEPTEMBER 26, 1908 








York 


New 


otyrighted photograth by Hemment 


From a 
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THE ARREST OF JACOB LAW AFTER HE HAD FIRED UPON THE FRENCH SOLDIERS FROM THE TOP 
OF AN OMNIBUS, DURING THE MAY-DAY RIOTS IN PARIS A FEW YEARS AGO 


suggestion which he offered with a great They refused to let him risk his life. 
deal of enthusiasm. He wanted to secure That was one reason; in addition, they did 
a new night picture of New York; and he _ not want to cross wires with the police. 

proposed to take it from one of the towers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, reaching his lofty 
position by crawling, hand-and foot, up the The photographic companies find it ex- 
cables after dark. pedient to observe the restrictions imposed 


THE ETHICS OF THE CAMERA 























upon them by the police and other institu- 
tions, and to follow a certain code of ethics 
in their dealings with the public in general. 

Photographs of prominent men are sub- 
mitted to the subjects for approval before 
they are given out for publication. In the 
case of court-room scenes, weddings of 
prominent people, and public and private 
events of all kinds, permission is secured 
in advance. 

This conservative policy, upon which the 
permanency of their business depends in 
large measure, is not always easy to up- 
hold, however. Their men are constantly 
thrown in competition with one another, 
and especially with the newspaper photog- 
raphers, who are practically compelled to 
get their results in any way they can. 

As a rule, the public is more lenient to- 
day toward the photographer than it used 
to be. Publicity is looked upon as inevit- 
able, and taken more or less philosophically. 

Mr. Taft’s campaign for the Presidency 
was featured with photography; it has been 
styled, in fact, “a campaign of the cam- 
era.” The late President McKinley was 
not at all averse to being photographed. 
Colonel Roosevelt meets the photographer 
half-way, and does a good deal of camera 
work himself. John D. Rockefeller, who 
at first went to great lengths to avoid the 
camera, is now, as a photographer expressed 
it, “a nice old guy,” taking his punishment 
meekly and smilingly. 

One prominent photographer scored his 
first success by taking a photo of Roose- 
velt in the convention hall at Philadel- 
phia, immediately after his nomination to 
the Vice- Presidency. The photographer 
forced his way, with such an assumption of 
authority that no one thought to stop him, 
right up to the platform, and the photo- 
graph shows Roosevelt, with hand upraised, 
ordering him out. 

It was this same man, too, who—so he 
claims—was the subject of Roosevelt’s first 
official order as President of the United 
States. He was a stowaway on the funeral 
train bearing McKinley’s body from Buf- 
falo to Washington. After the train was 
well started, his presence was discovered 
by Secretary Cortelyou, who exacted from 
him a promise not to attempt the taking of 
any photographs en route. 

This did not bind him, however, after 
the train reached Washington; ard as the 
cars backed slowly into the station, he 
slipped down, ran ahead, and climbed a 
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telegraph-pole. As the funeral cortége of 
Cabinet ministers, headed by President 
Roosevelt, advanced slowly from the train, 
a flash-light exploded almost in their faces. 
Dazed for the moment, the procession 
stopped, and the new President, pointing 
in the direction of the flash, ordered an- 
grily: 

“ Arrest that man!’ 

But when the confused police arrived, 
“that man” was gone, and nothing re- 
mained to mark his presence save the shreds 
of a flash-light cartridge hanging to the 
pole. 

Photographers are human, however. On 
the day following McKinley’s death, when 
Roosevelt was sworn in at the Wilcox man- 
sion in Buffalo, a daring photographer se- 
creted himself in the room where a bribed 
servant told him the ceremony was to take 
place. He arranged his camera facing the 
table, expecting that the new President 
would stand directly opposite him. Chances 
favored him, and his heart beat high with 
hope of scoring the photographic triumph 
of the day. 

The situation was most dramatic; but he 
did not count upon its human side. 

As Roosevelt raised his hand and began 
solemnly: “God being my helper, I will—” 
his voice quavered and broke, and tears 
rained from his eyes. The hush that mo- 
mentarily followed was broken by the sound’ 
of tense sobbing all over the room, and 
men stood with bowed heads. 

That photograph was never taken. The 
photographer brushed the tears from his 
own eyes, and drew his camera beneath a 
black cloth. 


> 


SOME ACCIDENTAL TRIUMPHS 


One of the most remarkable photographs 
ever secured was that of Mayor Gaynor, 
taken but a few seconds after he was shot 
by an assassin on board the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie. It was made by a photographer 
from one of the New York evening news- 
papers. He had just secured a snap-shot 
of the mayor, and was arranging his plates 
for another at a nearer range, when a shot 
rang out. 

He heard the sound subconsciously; but 
“he had his head in the camera.” Think- 
ing only of his work, and finding his sub- 
ject within proper range, he innocently 
snapped the shutter. 

The snapping of the pistol and of the 
camera were almost simultaneous. Mayor 
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Gaynor had clapped his hand to the wound 
in his neck, withdrawn it quickly, and the 
photo shows him in this position, with his 
knees about to collapse. 

This picture was obtained by the merest 
chance, as are many others of a sensational 
nature. In this instance, had the photog- 
rapher been conscious of what had hap- 
pened, he would, in all probability, have 
been stunned with surprise and horror, and 
would have let his opportunity go by. Many 
such opportunities are missed in that way. 

Many of the photographer’s triumphs are 
due to the advances made in all branches 
of photography, and to the scientific per- 
fection of the modern camera. Electricity 
has helped with the substitution of the pow- 
erful arc-light for the sun, and with the 
electric fan for the drying process. It is 
possible now to develop a negative in a few 
minutes, where formerly it took hours. 

The old-time war photographer was 
greatly handicapped. His real work often 
began after the difficult taking of a photo- 
graph. The greater question was that of 
developing it under adverse conditions of 
all kinds. He can now carry in compact 
form the very assistance he formerly laeked. 

“Anybody can take a photograph now- 
adays,” say the old-timers—men with repu- 
tations hard won. 

The ingenuity that made them leaders in 
their craft is now unnecessary, they de- 
clare. But that is true only in a measure. 
The ways and means of photography have 
greatly advanced; but so have the results. 


LUCKY PICTURES BY AMATEURS 


Many remarkable pictures are secured: by 
amateurs who “just happened to be on the 
spot.”” Some notable instances are shown 
in this article. 

The photograph 
Frogner sinking, with smoke 
from the funnels, was taken 
after she was rammed by the Geelong, by 
a passenger on the latter boat. He sold his 
film, as soon as he reached London, to the 
agents there of an American photographic 
company. 

The arrest of the anarchist Jacob Law, 
after he had fired upon the French soldiers 
in the Place de la République, was also 
snapped by an amateur. 

On the other hand, the remarkable pho- 
tograph of Jockey Kelleher landing on his 
head, after making the Liverpool jump at 
the Brooklyn Jockey Club track, was taken 


showing the steamer 
still pouring 
immediately 
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by a photographer who had been waiting 
patiently for several days to get, not neces- 
sarily a picture of an accident, but some- 
thing that would show correctly the va- 
rious phases of running and jumping 
form. Oftentimes weeks are spent in work 
of this kind; while the photographing of 
bird and animal life requires not only much 
time and patience, but also the most inge- 
nious mechanical contrivances. 

At the time of the attempted assassina- 
tion of King Alfonso in the streets of 
Madrid, no photographs dealing at all in- 
timately with the event were to be had. Six 
months later, the amateur prize department 
of an illustrated weekly in New York re- 
ceived a print which actually showed the 
explosion of the bomb thrown at the royal 
carriage. If this snap-shot had been of- 
fered the papers in time, it would easily 
have made several hundred dollars. 


SOME PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Some negatives have netted as much as a 
thousand or even two thousand dollars each. 
These were backed, of course, by the enter- 
prise and selling facilities of the photo- 
graphic companies. 

One Easter Sunday, in New York, a 
coterie of photographers maneuvered pa- 
tiently in front of fashionable St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, to get views of various notables 
as they entered and left the church. The 
particular prize sought for was a photo- 
graph of the Vanderbilts; but while other 
people were easily recognized and freely 
snap-shotted, it seemed impossible even to 
identify the Vanderbilt carriage. 

At last, long after the service had ended, 
only three carriages remained before the 
church—very modest ones, all of them; and 
several discouraged photographers picked 
up their cameras and walked away. One 
of them, looking back, saw the sole remain- 
ing man rapidly snapping views of an elder- 
ly lady and a girl, both quietly garbed, 
who were hastening from the church to one 
of the carriages. 

“Who are they?” he shouted back, as 
the carriage rolled away. 

“T don’t know,” said the photographer, 
“but I got a ‘ hunch.’” 

His “hunch” proved correct. The girl 
was Gladys Vanderbilt, and when, only a 
few weeks later, her engagement to Count 
Szechenyi was announced, this chance pho- 
tograph, the only one available, was sold 
to leading dailies and illustrated weeklies 























the world over. It was worth more than 
a thousand dollars. 

At the time of the Jamaica earthquake, 
an American firm of photographers went 
to extraordinary expense to have a steamer 
change its course and land one of their 
men, who happened to be aboard, at the 
scene of the great fatality. But even so 

we representative arrived too late to get the 
yest views. An American magazine wri- 
ter, of an enterprising and commercial turn 
of mind, who also chanced to be on the 
spot, had gone about the ruined city and 
purchased every procurable negative that 
showed the effects of the earthquake. These 
he afterward sold for several thousand 
dollars. 

A special boat was chartered by London 
photographers, at an expense of twenty- 
five hundred dollars, to reach Messina, 
when that city was laid in ruins. And 
when San Francisco was visited with a like 
disaster, the fastest night train from New 
York—just an hour after the news was re- 
ceived—carried a dozen photographers. 

The eruption of Mount Pelée was still 
in progress when the photographers arrived 
and established their base in the hot cinder- 
bede; and there have been instances where 
daring operators planted their cameras on 
the very brink of belching craters. 

In the scramble for photographs of the 
San Francisco disaster, one daily in New 
York was moved to “fake” a picture of 
the stricken city. An old photograph of 
San Francisco was used, and an expert was 
employed to retouch it with fire, smoke, and 
crumbling ruins. The work was so clever- 
ly done that it would easily have passed 
muster had not the figures “1903” —a 
date several years previous to the earth- 
quake—appeared plainly in one corner of 
the illustration. 

It was universally thought at the time 
that the ridiculous error was due to an 
oversight. As a matter of fact, it was not. 
The first editions of the newspaper ap- 
peared without the date; it was etched in 
on the second plate by a disaffected em- 
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ployee in the engraving department, as a 
piece of spite work. 


THE NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The leading dailies of the United States 
employ anywhere from one to six or more 
photographers, and keep them busily en- 
gaged. Their work is largely local, and 
on busy days they are often unable to cover 
even the local field. At such times, and 
for foreign pictures, the newspapers rely 
on the photographic companies. 

These latter are necessarily geared up to 
a high point of efficiency. They are not 
only forced to compete every day with the 
alert and not always scrupulous newspaper 
or “wildcat” photographer, but they have 
to work ahead and plan systematically for 
coming events. Oftentimes they take com- 
prehensive series of views for which there 
is no demand at the time. But sooner or 
later, from somewhere, there is sure to come 
a rush order for just these pictures. 

As a result of their enterprise, their files 
contain more than a million photographs, 
which may be said to cover the earth and 
the peoples thereof. They maintain regu- 
lar agents in practically every traveled cen- 
ter of the globe, and special men are sent 
out from time to time in every direction— 
to Death Valley and the Yosemite, to Pal- 
estine and Patagonia, to the Himalayas and 
the arctic regions. 

These knights of the camera travel on 
foot, by horse, by balloon, by automobile, 
by camel caravan. They dare fever in the 
lowlands and death on mountain heights. 
They wait for weeks in unsheltered camps 
to watch a shifting battle-field below, or 
they take their chances with the men in the 
ranks. In the jungles of the “big game 
country” they explode their flash-lights in 
the very lair of the night-prowling beast; 
and by day they rig their tripod in the run- 
way of a rhinoceros. 

They are the “men on the job,” wherever 
their “job” may be, and whatever its diffi- 
culties and dangers. They are the real re- 
porters of the world’s realism. 


TO-MORROW 


THanks be, for this day past and put behind me! 
Yet doth pale, shrinking memory remind me 
Beyond the night, earth’s respite from life’s sorrow, 
There waits, while time endures, always to-morrow. 





May Fraser 
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OR a long space after Bruce had gone, 
F Katherine sat beside her father on 
the old hair-cloth sofa, holding his 
hands tightly and caressingly. Her words 
poured hotly from her lips—words cf love 
for him, of resentment at the injustice which 
he suffered, and, fiercest of all, of wrath 
against Bruce, who had so ruthlessly, and 
for such selfish ends, incited the popular 
feeling against him. 

She would make such a fight as Westville 
had never seen! She would show those law- 
yers who had been reduced to cowards by 
Bruce’s demagogy! She would bring the 
town in humiliation to her father’s feet! 

But emotion has not only peaks, but 
plains and valleys. As she cooled, and her 
passion descended to a less exalted level, 
she began to see the difficulties of the rdéle 
she had so impulsively accepted, and her 
unfitness for it. As she had told Blake, she 
had riever handled a case alone in court. 
True, she had been admitted to the bar two 
years before, but her duties with the Mu- 
nicipal League had consisted almost entire- 
ly in working up evidence in cases of mu- 
nicipal corruption for the use of her legal 
superiors. An untried lawyer, and a wom- 
an lawyer at that—surely a weak reed for 
her father to lean upon. 

But she had thrown down the gage of 
battle; she had to fight, since there was no 
other champion; and even in this hour of 
emotion, when tears were so plenteous and 
every word was accompanied by a caress, 
she began to plan the preliminaries of her 
struggle. 

“T shall write to-night to the league for 
a leave of absence,” she said. “One of the 
things I must see to at once is to get ad- 
mitted to the State bar. Do you know when 
your case is to come up?” 

* Copyright. 1911. by Leroy Scott 
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“Tt has been put over to the September 
term of court,” her father replied. 

“That gives me four months.” 

“After the New York examination, you 
ought to find ours easy.” 

“Yes, I think I can squeeze through 
somehow.” She was silently thoughtful for 
a space. “In the mean time, F’ve got to 
work hard, hard, upon your case. As I see 
it now, I am inclined to agree with you that 
the situation has arisen from a misunder- 
standing—that the agent thought you ex- 
pected a bribe, while you thought the mon- 
ey was a small donation to the hospital.” 

“That’s just how it was,” said her 
father. 

“Then the thing to do is to see Dr. Sher- 
man, and if possible the agent, have them 
repeat their testimony, and try to search 
out in it some clue to the mistake. I will 
do it at once.” 

Katherine acted promptly on this idea. 
Leaving her father’s house, and walking for 
about ten minutes through the quiet, maple- 
shaded back streets, she reached the Wabash 
Avenue Church. The church, a rather pon- 
derous pile of Bedford stone, was the most 
ambitious and most frequented place of wor- 
ship in Westville, and its bulk was being 
added to by a lecture-room now rising at 
its side. 

Katherine went up a graveled walk to- 
ward a little cottage that stood beneath the 
shadow of the church. The front of the 
house was covered with a wide-spreading 
rose-vine, a tapestry of rich green, which 
June would gorgeously embroider with 
sprays of crimson Blossoms. The cottage 
looked what Katherine knew it was, a bower 
of lovers. 

Her ring was answered by a fair, fragile 
young woman whose eyes were the color of 
faith and loyalty. A faint tinge crept into 
the woman’s pale cheeks. 


This story began in the August number of Munser's Macazine 























“Why, Katherine!) Why—why—I don’t 
know what you think of us, but—but—” 
Mrs. Sherman could stammer out no more, 
but stood in the doorway in distressed un- 
certainty. 

“ Elsie!” 

Katherine’s answer was to stretch out her 
arms. 

Instantly the two old friends were in a 
close embrace. 

“T haven't slept, Katherine,” sobbed Mrs. 
Sherman, “for wondering what you would 
think—” 

“T think that, whatever has happened, I 
love you just the same.” 

“Thank you for saying it, Katherine!” 
Mrs. Sherman gazed at her in tearful grati- 
tude. “I can’t tell you how we have suf- 
fered over this—this affair. Oh, if you 
only knew!” 

It was instinctive with Katherine to 
soothe the pain of others, though suffering 
herself. 

“T am certain Dr. Sherman acted from 
the highest motives,” she assured the young 
wife. “So say no more about it.” 

They had entered the little sitting-room, 
hung with soft white muslin curtains. 

“But at the same time, Elsie, I cannot 
believe my father guilty,” Katherine went 
on. “Though I honor your husband, why, 
even the wisest man may be mistaken ; and 
my hope of proving my father’s innocence 
is based on the belief that Dr. Sherman 
may somehow have made a mistake. At 
any rate, I’d like to talk over his evidence 
with him.” 

“He’s trying to work on his sermon, 
though he’s too much worn out to do any- 
thing. Ill bring him in.” 

She passed through a door into the study, 
and a moment later came back with Dr. 
Sherman. 

The meeting would have been painful to 
an ordinary person—doubly so was it to 
such a sensitive nature as his. The young 
clergyman stood hesitant just within the 
doorway, his usual pallor greatly inten- 
sified, his thin fingers intertwined, in doubt 
how to greet Katherine till she stretched 
out her hand to him. - 

“TI want you to understand, Katherine 
dear,” little Mrs. Sherman put in quickly, 
with a look of adoration at her husband, 
“that it was after days of agony that Ed- 
gar decided to do what he did. You know, 
Katherine, Dr. West was always as kind 
to me as another father, and I loved him 
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almost like one. At first I begged Edgar 
not to do anything; it’s a woman’s instinct 
to spare those she loves. Edgar walked the 
floor for nights, suffering —oh, how you 
suffered, Edgar!” . 

“Isn't it a little incongruous,” said Dr. 
Sherman, smiling wanly at her, “for the 
instrument that struck the blow to com- 
plain, in the presence of the victim, of his 
suffering?” 

“But I want her to know it!” persisted 
the wife. “She must know it to do you jus- 
tice, dear! It seemed disloyal, at first, but 
finally Edgar decided that his duty to the 
city—” . 

“Please say no more, Elsie!” Katherine 
turned to the pale, distressed young minis- 
ter. “Dr. Sherman, I have not come to 
utter one single word of recrimination. I 
have merely come to ask you to tell me all 
you know about the case.” 

“T shall be glad to do so.” 

“And could I also talk with Mr. Marcy, 
the agent?” 

“He has left the city, and will not re- 
turn until the trial.” 

Katherine was disappointed by this news. 
Dr. Sherman, though obviously pained by 
the task, rehearsed in minutest detail the 
charges which he had made against Dr. 
West, and which he would have to repeat 
upon the witness-stand. Katherine scruti- 
nized every point in his story, and Mr. 
Marcy’s story, which he repeated to her, for 
the loose end, the loophole, the flaw, that 
she had thought to find. But flaw there was 
none; the stories were perfectly consistent 
and straightforward. 

Katherine walked slowly away, still go- 
ing over and over Dr. Sherman’s statement. 
Dr. Sherman was telling the indubitable 
truth—yet her father was indubitably in- 
nocent. It was a puzzling affair, this her 
first case. 

When she reached home, her aunt told 
her that a young man was waiting to see 
her. She entered the big, old-fashioned 
parlor, fresh and tasteful despite the stiff 
black walnut which, in the days of her 
mother’s marriage, was spread throughout 
the land by gentlemen who dealt jointly in 
furniture and coffins. From a chair there 
rose a youthful and somewhat corpulent 
presence, with a chubby and very serious 
pink face that reposed in a high collar as 
in a cup. 

The youth smiled with a blushing but 
ingratiating dignity. 
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“Don’t you remember me? I’m Charlie 
Horn.” 
“Oh!”  Instinctively, as if to identify 


him by Charlie Horn’s well-remembered 
strawberry-marks, Katherine glanced at his 
hands. But they were clean, and the warts 
were gone. She looked at him uncertain- 
ly. “You can’t be Nellie Horn’s little 
brother?” 

“I’m not so little,” he said with some re- 
sentment. “Since you knew me,” he added 
a little grandiloquently, “I’ve graduated 
from Bloomington.” 

“Please pardon me! 
to call, and so soon.” 

“Well, you see I came here on business. 
I suppose you have seen this afternoon’s 
Express?” 

“TI have not.” 

He drew out a copy of the Express, 
opened it, and pointed a forefinger to the 
beginning of an article on the first page. 

“You see it says you are going to be 
your father’s lawyer.” 

Katherine read the indicated para- 
graphs. Her color heightened. The state- 
ment was blunt and bare, but between the 
lines she read the same contemptuous dis- 
approval of the “new woman” that Bruce 
had shown before her a few hours earlier. 
Again her anger against the editor flared up. 

“T’m a reporter for the Clarion,” young 
Charlie Horn announced, striving not to 
appear too proud, when she had returned 
the paper to him. “And I’ve come to in- 
terview you.” 

“Interview me?” she cried in dismay. 
“What about?” 

“Well, you see, you’re the first woman 
lawyer that’s ever been in Westville. It’s 
almost a bigger sensation than your fa- 
ther’s—you see, it’s a big story.” He drew 
out a bunch of copy paper. “I want you 
to tell me how you are going to handle the 
case. And what you think a woman law- 
yer’s prospects are in Westville. And what 
you think will be woman’s status in future 
society. And you might tell me,” concluded 
young Charlie Horn, “who your favorite 
author is, and what you think of golf. That 
last will interest our readers, for our coun- 
try club is very popular.” 

It had been the experience of Nellie 
Horn’s brother that the good people of 
Westville were quite willing—nay, even had 
a subdued eagerness—to talk about them- 
selves and their opinions, and whom they 
had visited over Sunday, and who was 
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“Sundaying” with them. That confident 
youth was somewhat dazed when, a moment 
later, he found himself out on the West 
doorstep with a dim sense of having been 
politely and decisively dismissed. 

But behind him he left a person far more 
dazed than himself. His call had brought 
home to Katherine a question which, in the 
press of affairs, she had as yet hardly con- 
sidered. How was Westville going to re- 
gard the advent of a woman lawyer? 

She realized, with a chill of apprehen- 
sion, how profoundly this question con- 
cerned the next few months of her life. 
Dear, bustling, respectable Westville, she 
well knew, clung to its own idea of wom- 
an’s sphere as to a thing divinely ordered. 
She remembered, when she had announced 
her intention of studying law, what a rais- 
ing of hands there had been, what a loud 
regretting that she had not a mother. Since 
she had not settled in- Westville, and since 
she had not been actively practising in New 
York, the town had become partially recon- 
ciled. But this present step of hers was 
new, without a precedent. How would 
Westville take it? 

Her brain burned with this and other 
matters till the dawn was creeping into her 
room; but when she met her father at the 
breakfast-table her face was fresh and 
smiling. 

“Well, how is my client this morning?” 
she asked gaily. “Do you realize, daddy, 
that you are my first really truly client?” 

“And I suppose you'll charge me some- 
thing outrageous as a fee!” 

“Something like this”—kissing him on 
the ear. “But how do you feel?” 

“Certain that my lawyer wil! win my 
case.” He smiled. “And how are you?” 

“Brimful of ideas.” 

“Yes? About the—” 

“Yes. And about you. First, answer a 
few of your counsel’s questions. Have you 
been doing much on your scientific work 
of late?” 

“The last two months, since the water- 
works have been practically completed, I 
have spent almost my whole time in my 
laboratory.” 

“And what you were doing was inter- 
esting?” 

“Very. You see, I think I am on the 
verge of discovering that the typhoid bacil- 
lus sometimes—”’ 

“You'll tell me all about that later. 
Now, the first order of your attorney is, just 




















as soon as you have finished your coffee and 
folded your napkin, back you go to your 
laboratory.” 

“But, Katherine, with this affair—” 

“This affair, worry and all, has been 
shifted off upon your eminent counsel. 
Work will keep you from worry, so back 
you go to your darling germs.” 

“You're mighty good, dear, but—” 

“No argument! You've got to do just 
as your lawyer tells you. And now,” she 
added, “as I may have to be seeing a lot 
of people, and as having people about the 
house may interrupt your work, I’m going 
to take an office.” 

He stared at her. 

“Take an office?” 

“Yes. Who knows?—I may pick up a 
few cases. If I do, I know who can use 
the money.” 

“But open an office in Westville! Why, 
the people—won’t it be a little more un- 
pleasant—” He paused doubtfully. “Did 
you see what the Express had to say about 
you?” 

She flushed, but smiled sweetly. 

“What the Express said is one reason 
why I’m going to open an office.” 

“Yes?” 

“I’m not going to let fear of that Mr. 
Bruce dictate my life. And since I’m going 
to be a lawyer, I’m going to be the whole 
thing. And what’s more, I’m going to act 
as if I were doing the most ordinary thing 
in the world. And if Mr. Bruce and the 
town want to talk, why, we’ll just let ’em!” 

“ But-—but—aren’t you afraid?” 

“Of course I am,” she answered prompt- 
ly. “But when I realize that I’m afraid to 
do a thing, I’m certain that that is just 
exactly the thing for me to do. Oh, don’t 
look so worried, dear” —she leaned across 
and kissed him—‘“ for I’m going to be the 
perfectest, properest, politest lady that ever 
scuttled a convention. And nothing is go- 
ing to happen to me—nothing at all!” 

Breakfast finished, Katherine despotic- 
ally led her father up to his laboratory. 
A little later she set out for down-town, 
looking very fresh in a blue summer dress 
that had the rare qualities of simplicity and 
grace. Her color was perhaps a little 
warmer than usual, but she walked along 
beneath the maples with tranquil mien, 
seemingly unconscious of some whom she 
passed, giving others a clear, direct glance, 
smiling and speaking to friends and ac- 
quaintances in her easiest manner. 
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As she turned into Main Street, the in- 
telligence that she was coming seemed in 
some mysterious manner to speed before 
her. Those exemplars of male fashion, the 
dry-goods clerks, craned furtively about 
front doors. Bare-armed and aproned pro- 
prietors of grocery-stores and their hirelings 
appeared beneath the awnings, and dis- 
played an unprecedented concern in trying 
to resuscitate, with aid of sprinkling-cans, 
bunches of expiring radishes and onions. 
Owners of amiable steeds that dozed be- 
side the curb hurried out of cavernous doors, 
the fear of a runaway writ large upon their 
countenances, to see if a buckle was not 
loose or a tug perchance unfastened. 

Behind her, as she passed, Main Street 
stood statued in mid-action, strap in mo- 
tionless hand, sprinkling-can tilting its en- 
tire contents of restorative over a box of 
clothes-pins, and gaped and stared at her. 
This was epochal for Westville. Never be- 
fore had a real, live practising woman law- 
yer trod the cement walks of Main Street. 

When Katherine came to Court-House 
Square, she crossed to the south side, passed 
the Express Building, and made for the 
Hollingsworth Block, whose first floor was 
occupied by the New York Store’s “ glitter- 
ing array of rich and profuse fashion.” 
Above this alluring pageant were two floors 
of offices; and up the narrow stairway lead- 
ing thereunto Katherine mounted. She en- 
tered a door marked: “Hosea Hollings- 
worth—attorney at law—mortgages, loans, 
farms.” In the room were a table, three 
chairs, a case of law-books, a desk, on the 
top of the desk a “plug” hat, so venerable 
that it looked a very great-grandsire of hats, 
and two cuspidors marked with evidence 
that they were not present for ornament 
alone. 

From the desk there rose a man of per- 
haps seventy, lean, tall, smooth-shaven, 
slightly stooped, dressed in a rusty and 
wrinkled frock coat, and with a coun- 
tenance that might have been cribbed from 
the mask of Voltaire. In one corner of his 
thin mouth, half chewed away, was an un- 
lighted cigar. 

“TI believe this is Mr. Hollingsworth?” 
said Katherine. 

The question was purely formal, for his 
lank figure was one of her earliest memories. 

“Yes. Come right in,” he returned in a 
high, nasal voice. 

She drew a chair away from the cus- 
pidors and sat down, while he resumed his 
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place at his desk. He peered at her 
through his spectacles, and a dry, almost 
imperceptible smile played among the fine 
wrinkles of his leathery face. 

“TI believe this is Miss Katherine West 
—our lady lawyer,” he remarked. “I read 
in the Express how you—” 

Bruce was on her nerves; she could not 
restrain a sudden flare of temper. 

“The editor of that paper is a cad!” 

“Well, he ain’t exactly a hand-raised 
gentleman,” the old lawyer admitted. “At 
least, I never heard of his exerting himself 
to be polite so hard that he strained any 
tendons.” 

“You know him, then?” 

“A little. He’s my nephew.” 

“Oh! I remember.” 

“And we live together,” the old man lo- 
quaciously drawled on, eying her closely, 
with a smile that might have been either 
good-natured or satirical. “Batch it—with 
a nigger who saves us work by stealing 
things we’d otherwise have to take care of. 
We scrap most of the time; I make fun of 
him, and he gets sore. The trouble with 
him is, he had a doting ma. He should 
have had an almighty lot of thrashing as a 
boy, and instead he never tasted birch-limb 
once. He’s suffering from the spared rod.” 

Katherine had a shrinking from this old 
man an aversion which, in her mature 
years, she had had no occasion to examine, 
but which she had inherited unanalyzed 
from her childhood, when Old Hosie had 
been the scandal of the town—an infidel, 
who had dared challenge the creation of 
the world in seven days, and yet was not 
stricken down by a fiery bolt from heaven. 

She did not pursue the subject of Bruce, 
but went directly to her business. 

“T understand that you have an office to 
rent.” 

“So I have. Like to see it?” 

“That is what I called for.” 

“Just come along with me.” 

He rose, and Katherine followed him to 
the floor above, and into a room furnished 
much as the one that she had just left. 

“This office was last used,” commented 
Old Hosie, “by a young fellow who taught 
school down in Buck Creek Township, and 
got money to study law with. He tried law 
for a while.” The old man shifted his 
cigar to the other side of his mouth. “ He’s 





down in Buck Creek Township teaching 
school to get money to pay his back office- 
rent.” 
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“How about the furniture?” asked 
Katherine. 

“That was his. He left it in part pay- 
ment. You can use it if you want to.” 

“But I don’t want those things about 
She pointed gingerly to a pair of cuspidors. 

“All right; though I don’t see how you 
expect to run a law-office in Westville with- 
out ’em.” He bent over and took them in 
his hands. “I'll take ’em along. I need a 
few more, for my business is picking up.” 

“I suppose I can have possession at 
once?” 

“Whenever you please.” 

Standing with the cuspidors in his two 
hands, the old lawyer looked her over. He 
slowly grinned, and a dry cackle came out 
of his lean throat. 

“TI was born out there in Buck Creek 
Township myself,” he said. “My folks 
were all Quakers, same as your ma’s and 
your Aunt Rachel’s. I was brought up on 
plowing, husking corn, and going to meet- 
ing. Never smiled till I was twenty; wore 
a halo, size too large, that slipped down and 
made my ears stick out. My grandfather's 
name was Elijah, my father’s Elisha. My 
father had twelve sons, and beginning with 
me, Hosea, he named ’em after the minor 
prophets. Being brought up in a houseful 
of prophets, naturally a lot of the gift of 
prophecy sort of got rubbed off on me.” 

“Well?” said Katherine, not quite able 
to repress her impatience. 

Again he shifted his cigar. 

“Well, when I prophesy, it’s inspired,” 
he went on. “And you can take it as the 
word that came unto Hosea that a woman 
lawyer settling in Westville is going to raise 
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the very dickens in this old town! 
VI 


Wuen Old Hosie had gone, Katherine 
sat down at the desk and gazed thoughtfully 
out of her window, taking in the tarnished 
dome of the court-house and the heavy- 
boned farm horses that stood about the 
iron hitch-racks of the square, stamping and 
switching their tails in dozing warfare 
against the flies. She began to go over the 
case once more; and, having decided to test 
all possible theories, for the moment she 
pigeonholed the idea of a mistake, and be- 
gan to seek for other explanations. 

Presently her eyes, vacantly watching the 
workmen busily removing the speakers’ 
stand, began to glow, and she sprang up 
and excitedly paced the little office. Per- 
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haps her father had unwittingly and inno- 
cently become involved in some large sys- 
tem of corruption! Perhaps this case was 
the first symptom of the existence of some 
deep-hidden municipal disease! 

It seemed possible—very possible. Her 
two years with the Municipal League had 
taught her that such practises were not un- 
known. The idea filled her; she began to 
burn with a feverish hope. But from the 
first she was sufficiently cool-headed to 
realize that to follow up the idea she re- 
quired an intimate knowledge of Westville 
political affairs. 

Here she felt herself greatly handicapped. 
Owing to her long absence from Westville 
she was in practical ignorance of local con- 
ditions. She had no one to whom she could 
turn for information. Her father, she knew, 
could be of little service; expert though he 
was in his specialty, he was blind to evil 
in men. As for Mr. Blake, she did not 
care to ask aid from him so soon after his 
refusal of assistance; and as for others, she 
felt that all who could ‘give her information 
were either hostile to her father or critical 
of herself. 

For days the idea possessed her mind. 
She kept it to herself, and, her suspicious 
eyes sweeping in all directions, studied as 
best she could to find some evidence, some 
clue, that would give face to her conjec- 
ture. In her excited hope, she strove, as 
she thought and worked, to be indifferent 
to what the town might think about her. 
But she was well aware that Old Hosie’s 
prophecy was swift in coming true—that a 
storm was raging, a storm of her own sex. 

To be sure, there was no open insult, no 
direct attack, no face-to-face denunciation ; 
but piazzas buzzed indignantly with her 
name. At the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid, 
the poor were neglected; at the Missionary 
Society, they forgot the unbibled heathen 
upon the foreign shore. Fragments of her 
sisters’ pronouncements were wafted to 
Katherine’s ears. 

“No self-respecting, womanly woman 
would ever think of wanting to be a law- 
yer”—“A forward, brazen, unwomanly 
”__“ A disgrace to the town, 


young person 
a disgrace to our sex” — “Think of the 


example she sets to impressionable young 
girls; they’ll want to break away and do 
all sorts of unwomanly things”—“ Her 
reason for being a lawyer is only that it 
gives her a greater chance to associate with 
the men.” 
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Katherine heard, her mouth hardened, a 
certain defiance came into her manner—but 
she went on seeking evidence to support her 
suspicion. Every day made her feel more 
keenly her need of intimate knowledge 
about the city’s political affairs; then, un- 
expectedly, and from an unexpected quar- 
ter, an informant stepped upon her stage. 

Several times Old Hosie Hollingsworth 
had spoken casually when they had chanced 
to pass in the building or on the street. One 
day his lean, stooped figure appeared in her 
office, and he helped himself to a chair. 

“T see you haven’t exactly made what 
my friend Charlie Horn, in his dramatic 
criticisms, calls an uproarious and unprece- 
dented success,” he remarked, after a few 
preliminaries. 

“TI have not been sufficiently interested 
to notice,” was her crisp response. 

“That’s right; keep your back up,” said 
he. “I’ve been agin about everything that’s 
popular, and for everything that’s unpopu- 
lar, that ever happened in this town. I’ve 
been an ‘agin-er’ for fifty years. They’d 
have tarred and feathered me long ago if 
there’d been any leading citizen unstingy 
enough to have donated the tar. Then, too, 
I’ve had a little money, and going through 
the needle’s eye is easy business compared 
to losing the respect of Westville so long as 
you’ve got money—unless, of course,” he 
added, “you’re a female lawyer. I tell 
you, there’s no better fun than stirring up 
the animals in this old town. Any one un- 
popular in Westville is worth being friends 
with; and so, if you’re willing—” 

He held out his thin, bony hand, which 
Katherine, with no very marked enthusiasm, 
took. Then her eyes gleamed with a new 
light, and, obeying an impulse, she asked: 

“Are you acquainted with political con- 
ditions in Westville?” 

“Me acquainted with—” He cackled. 
“Why, I’ve been sitting at my office win- 
dow looking down on the political circus 
of this town for forty years!” 

She leaned forward eagerly. 

“Then you know how 
stand?” 

“T guess I do!” 

“Tell me, is there any rotten politics, any 
graft or corruption, going on?” She 
flushed. “Of course, I mean except what’s 
charged against my father.” 

“When Blind Charlie Peck was in pow- 
er, there was more graft and dirty—” 

“Not then, but now?” she interrupted. 
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“Now? Well, of course you know that 
since Blake run Blind Charlie out of busi- 
ness ten years ago, Blake has been the big 
gun in this town.” 

“Yes, I know.” , 

“Then you must know that in the last 
ten years Westville has been text, illustra- 
tion, and sermon for all the reformers in 
the State.” 

“But could not corruption be going on 
without Mr. Blake knowing it? Could not 
Mr. Peck be secretly carrying out some 
scheme?” 

“Blind Charlie? Blind Charlie ain’t 
dead yet, not by a long sight—and as long 
as there’s a breath in his carcass, that good- 
natured old blackguard is likely to be a 
dangerous customer. But though Charlie’s 
still the boss of his party, he controls no 
offices, and has no real power to speak of. 
He’s just about as helpless as Satan was 
after he’d been kicked out of heaven, and 
before he’d landed that big job he holds 
down below. Nowadays Charlie Peck just 
sits in his side office over at the Tippecanoe 
House, playing seven-up, from breakfast 
till bedtime.” 

“Then you think there’s no corrupt pol- 
itics in Westville?” she asked in a sinking 
voice. 

“Not an ounce of ’em!” said Old Hosie 
with decision. 

This agreed with the conviction that had 
been growing upon Katherine during the 
last few days. After this talk with the old 
lawyer, she was forced back again upon her 
theory of a misunderstanding. She went 
carefully over the records of her father’s 
department, on file in the court-house, seek- 
ing some item that would cast light upon 
the puzzle. She went over and over the 
indictment, seeking some loose end, some 
overlooked inconsistency, that would yield 
her at least a clue. 

For days she kept at this work, steeling 
herself against the disapprobation of the 
town; but she found nothing. Then, in a 
flash, a forgotten point recurred to her. 
The trouble, so went her theory, was all 
due to a confusion between a bribe and a 
donation to the hospital. Where was that 
donation ? 

Here was a matter that might at last 
lead to a solution of the difficulty. Again 
on fire with hope, she interviewed her fa- 
ther. He was certain that a donation had 


been promised; he had thought the envelope 
handed him by Mr. Marcy contained the 
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gift; but of the donation itself she could 
learn nothing. 

She interviewed Dr. Sherman; he had 
heard Mr. Marcy refer to a donation, but 
knew nothing about the matter, She tried 
to get in communication with Mr. Marcy, 
only to learn that he was in England, 
studying some new filtering-plants recently 
installed in that country. 

Undiscouraged, she one day stepped off 
the train in St. Louis, the home of the Acme 
Filter Company, and appeared in the office 
of the general manager. That gentleman, 
who ran to portliness in his figure, his jew- 
elry, and his courtesy, seemed perfectly ac- 
quainted with the case. In exculpation of 
himself and his company, he said that they 
were constantly being held up by every sort 
of official, from county commissioners to 
mayors, and they were simply forced to give 
“presents” in order to do business. 

“But my father’s defense,” put in Kath- 
erine, “was that he thought this ‘ present’ 
was in reality a donation to the hospital. 
Was anything said to my father about a 
donation ?” 

“T believe there was.’ 

“That corroborates my father!” Kath- 
erine exclaimed eagerly. “Would you make 
that statement at the trial—or at least give 
me an affidavit to that effect?” 

“T'll be glad to give you an affidavit. 
But I should have to explain that the 
‘present’ and the donation were two dis- 
tinctly separate affairs.” 

“Then what became of the donation?” 
Katherine cried triumphantly. 

“Tt was sent,” said the manager. 

“Sent?” 

“TI sent it myself—a check for fifty dol- 
lars,” was the reply. 

Katherine left St. Louis more puzzled 
than before. What had become of the 
check, if it had really been sent? Home 
again, she ransacked her father’s desk, with 
his aid, and in one drawer they found a 
bunch of long-neglected mail. 

Dr. West at first scratched his head in 
perplexity. 

“TI remember now,” he said. “I never 
was much of a hand to keep up with my 
letters, and for the few days before that 
celebration I was so excited that I just 
threw everything—” 

But Katherine had torn open an envel- 
ope, and was holding in her hands a fifty- 
dollar check from the Acme Filter Com- 
pany. 
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“What was the date of your arrest? 
she asked sharply; “the day when Mr. 
Marcy gave you that money?” 

“The 15th of May.” 

“This check is dated the 12th of May. 
The envelope shows it was received in 
Westville on the 13th.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“Only this,” said Katherine slowly, and 
with a chill at her heart, “that the prosecu- 
tion can charge, and we cannot disprove the 
charge, that the actual donation was al- 
ready in your possession at the time when 
you accepted what you say you believed was 
the donation. We can reply that it had 
beer overlooked, and that the envelope was 
not opened until long after, but we shall 
not be believed.” 

This was a heavy blow, but Katherine 
went doggedly back to the first beginnings. 
As the weeks crept slowly by, she continued 
without remission her desperate search for 
evidence which would make clear to every 
one that the whole affair was merely a mis- 
take. But the only development of the sum- 
mer which at all bore upon the case—and 
even that bearing seemed to Katherine in- 
direct—was that, since early June, the serv- 
ice of the water-works had steadily been 
deteriorating. 

There was frequently a shortage in the 
supply, and the filtering-plant, the direct 
cause of Dr. West’s disgrace, had proved 
so complete a failure that its use had been 
discontinued. The water was often 
murky and unpleasant to the taste. More- 
over, all kinds of other faults began to de- 
velop in the plant. The city complained 
loudly of the quality of the water and the 
failure of the system. It was like one of 
these new-fangled toys, averred the street- 
corners, that runs like a miracle while the 
paint is on it, and then, with a whiz and 
a whir, goes all to pieces. 

But to this mere by-product of the case 
Katherine gave little heed. She had to 
keep desperately upon the case itself. At 
times, feeling herself so utterly alone, ma- 
king no inch of headway, her spirits sank 
very low indeed. What made the affair 
so wearing was the fact that she was groping 
in the dark; she was fighting an invisible 
enemy, even though it was no more than 
a misunderstanding —an enemy whom, 
strive as she would, she could not clutch, 
with whom she could not grapple. Again 
and again she prayed for a foe in the open. 
Had there been a fight, no matter how bit- 
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ter, her part would have been far, far easier 
—for in fight there are action and excite- 
ment and the lifting hope of victory. 

It took courage to work as she did, weary 
week upon weary week, and discover noth- 
ing; it took courage not to slink away at 
the town’s disapprobation. At times, in 
the bitterness of her heart, she wished that 
she were out of it all, that she could just 
rest, and be friends with every one. 

In such moods it would creep coldly in 
upon her that there could be but one solu- 
tion of the mystery—that, after all, her 
father must be guilty. But when she went 
home and looked into his thoughtful, un- 
worldly old face, that solution would in- 
stantly become impossible; and she would 
cast out doubt and despair and renew her 
determination. 

The weeks dragged heavily by. After 
the beginning of July it was hot and dusty, 
and so dry that out in the country the caked 
earth was a fine network of zigzag fissures. 
The farmers, gazing despondently upon 
their shriveling corn, watched with vain 
hope for a rescuing cloud to darken the 
clear, hard, brilliant heavens. 

At length the summer burned to its close; 
the opening of the September term of court 
was at hand; but still the case stood just as 
on the day when Katherine had stepped so 
joyously from the limited. The evidence 
of Sherman was unshaken; the charges of 
Bruce had no answer. 

One afternoon—her father’s case was set 
for two days later—as Katherine left her 
office, desperate, not knowing which way to 
turn, her nerves worn thin by the long 
strain, she saw her father’s name on the 
front page of the Express. She bought a 
copy. In the center of the first page, in 
a “box” and set in heavy-faced type, was 
an editorial in Bruce’s most rousing style, 
trying her father in advance, declaring him 
flagrantly guilty, and demanding for him 
the law’s extremest penalty. 

That editorial unloosed her long-collect- 
ed wrath—wrath that had many a reason. 
In Bruce, Katherine had from the first seen 
the chief inspiration of the general bitter- 
ness against her father. All summer long 
he had continued his sharp attacks upon Dr. 
West; and their virulence had kept the 
town wrought up against the old physician. 
Moreover, Katherine regarded Bruce as a 
powerful, ruthless, demagogic hypocrite. 
And to her hostility in her father’s behalf, 
and her contempt for his radical quackery, 
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was added the bitter implacability of the 
woman who feels herself scorned. The 
town’s attitude toward her she resented; but 
Bruce she hated, and prayed with all her 
soul that she might humble him. 

She crushed the Express, flung it from 
her into the gutter, and walked home all 
a-tremble. Her aunt met her in the hall as 
she was taking off her hat. The old woman 
was visibly excited; a spot burned faintly 
in either withered cheek. 

“Who does thee think 
asked. 

“Who?” Katherine repeated mechanic- 
ally, her wrath too high for interest in any- 
thing else. 

“Mr. Bruce—up-stairs with thy father.” 

“What?” cried Katherine. 

Her hat missed the hook and fell to the 
floor, and she went springing up the stair- 
way. The next instant she flung open her 
father’s door, and walked straight up to 
Bruce, before whom she paused, her breast 
heaving, her eyes on fire. 

“What are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

His powerful figure rose, and his square- 
hewn face looked directly into her own, 

“Interviewing your father,” he returned, 
with his aggressive calm. 

“He was asking me to confess, 
plained Dr. West. 

“Confess!” cried Katherine. 

“ Just so,” replied Bruce. “His guilt is 
undoubted, so he might as well confess.” 

Her scorn flamed at him. 

“TI see! You are trying to get a con- 
fession out of him, in advance of the trial, 
as a big feature for your disgusting paper!” 
She moved a pace nearer to him, and all the 
suppressed anger, all. the hidden anguish, 
of the last three months seethed up and 
burst their bonds. “Oh! Oh!” she cried 
breathlessly. “I never dreamed, till I met 
you, that a man could be so low, so heart- 
less, as to hound an old man as you have 
hounded my father—and all for the sake 
of a yellow newspaper sensation! But he’s 
a safe man for you to attack! Yes, he’s 
safe—old, unpopular, helpless! 

Bruce’s heavy brows lowered; he did not 
give back a step before her ireful figure. 

“And because he’s old and unpopular, 
I should not attack him, eh?” he demand- 


she 


is here?” 


” 


ex- 


” 


ed. “Because he’s down, I should not hit 
him? That’s your woman’s reasoning, is 
it? Well, let me tell you”—his gray eyes 


flashed, and his voice had a crunching tone 
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—“ that I believe when you’ve got an enemy 
of society down, don’t, because you pity him, 
let him get up to do the same thing over 
again. While you’ve got him down, keep 
on hitting him till you’ve finished him!” 

“Like the brute that you are!” she cried. 
“But, like the coward you are, you first 
very carefully choose your enemy of so- 
ciety! You were careful to choose one who 
could not hit back!” 

“I did not choose your father. He thrust 
himself upon the town’s attention. I con- 
sider neither his weakness nor his strength. 
I consider only the fact that your father has 
done the city a greater injury than any man 
who ever lived in Westville!” 

“It’s a lie! I tell you it’s a lie!” 

“Tt’s the truth!” he declared harshly. 
“His swindling Westville by giving us a 
worthless filtering-plant in return for a 
bribe—why, that is the smallest evil he has 
done the town. Before that time, Westville 
was on the verge of making great municipal 
advances—of becoming a model and a lead- 
er for the small cities of the Middle West. 
And now all that grand development is 
ruined—and ruined by that man, your fa- 
ther!” He excitedly jerked a newspaper 
from his pocket, and held it out to her. “If 
you want to see to what he has brought us, 
read that editorial in the Clarion!” 

She fixed him with glittering eyes. 

“T have read one cowardly editorial to- 
day in a Westville paper. That is enough.” 

“Read that, I say!” he commanded. 

For answer she took the Clarion, twisted 
it, and tossed it into the waste-basket. She 
glared at Bruce, quivering all over, in her 
hands a convulsive itch for physical venge- 
ance. 

“If I thought that in all that fine talk 
about the city there was one single word of 
sincerity, I might respect you,” she said 
with slow and scathing contempt. “But 
your words are the words of a mere poser— 
of a man who twists the truth to fit his 
desires—of a man who wears the ideas that 
seem to him most profitable—of a man who 
cares not how poor, how innocent, is the 
body he uses as a stepping-stone for his 
clambering greed and ambition. Oh, I 
know you—I have watched you—I have 
read you. You are a mere self-seeker! You 
are a demagogue! You are a liar! And 
on top of that, you are a coward!” 

Whatever Arnold Bruce was, he was a 
man with a temper, and fury was blazing 
behind his heavy spectacles. 
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“Go on! I care that for the words of a 
woman who has so little taste, so little sense, 
so little modesty, as to leave the sphere—” 

“You boor!” gasped Katherine. 

“Perhaps Iam. At least I am not afraid 
to speak the truth straight out even to a 
woman. You are all wrong. Your preten- 
sions as a lawyer are utterly absurd, as the 
trial on Thursday will show you. The 
condemnation of the town is not half as 
severe a rebuke—” 

“Stop!” gasped Katherine. A wild de- 
fiance surged up and overmastered her; her 
nerves broke, and her hot words tumbled 
out hysterically. “Just wait—Ill show 
you what your judgment of me is worth! 
I am going to clear my father! I am going 
to make this Westville, that condemns me, 
kneel at my feet! And as for you—you can 
think what you please! But don’t you ever 
dare speak to my father again—don’t dare 
speak to me again—don’t dare enter this 
house again! Now, go! Go, I say!” 

Bruce’s face had grown purple; he 
seemed to be choking. For a space he gazed 
at her; then, without answering, he bowed 
slightly and was gone. 

She glared for a moment at the door; 
then, suddenly, she collapsed upon the floor, 
her head and arms on the old hair-cloth 
sofa, and her whole body shaken with silent 
sobs. Dr. West, first gazing at her a little 
helplessly, sat down upon the sofa, and 
softly stroked her hair. For a time there 
were no words—only her convulsive breath- 
ing, her choking sobs. 

Presently he said gently: 

“T’m sure you'll do everything you said.” 

“ No—that’s the trouble,” she moaned. 
“What I said—was—was just a bluff! I 
can’t do any of those things. Your trial is 
two days off—and, father, I haven’t one bit 
of evidence! I don’t know what we’re going 
to do, and the jury will have to—oh, father, 
father, father, that man was right; I’m just 
—just a great big failure!” 

Again she shook with sobs. The old 
man continued to sit beside her, softly 
stroking her thick brown hair. 

VII 

PRESENTLY Katherine’s sobs subsided, as 
if shut off by main force, and she rose to 
her feet. She wiped her eyes and looked at 
her father, a wan smile on her reddened, 
still tremulous face. 

“What a hope-inspiring lawyer you have, 
father!” 
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“TIT would not want a truer,” said he 
loyally. 

“We won’t have one of these cloud- 
bursts again, I promise you. But when you 
have been under a strain for months, and 
things are stretched tighter and tighter, and 
at last something makes them snap, why, 
you just can’t help— Well,” she ended, “a 
man would have done something else, I sup- 
pose, but it might have been just as bad!” 

“Worse!” avowed her father. 

“ Anyhow, it’s all over. I'll repair some 
of the worst ravages of the storm, and then 
we'll talk about our program for the trial.” 

As she was arranging her hair before her 
father’s mirror, she saw, in the glass, the 
old man stoop and take something from 
the waste-basket. Turning his back to her, 
he cautiously examined the object. 

She left the mirror and came up behind 
him. 

“What are you looking at, dear?” 

He started, and glanced up. 

“ Oh—eh—that editorial Mr. Bruce re- 
ferred to.” 

“Well?” 

He rubbed his head dazedly. 

“If that should happen, with me even 
indirectly the cause of it—why, Katherine, 
it really would be pretty bad!” He held 
out the Clarion. “Perhaps, after all, you 
had better read it.” 

She took the paper. The Clarion had 
from the first opposed municipal ownership 
of the water-works, and the editorial de- 
clared that the present situation gave the 
newspaper, and all those who had held a 
similar opinion, their long-awaited triumph 
and vindication. It went on to declare: 


This failure is only what invariably happens 
when a city tries municipal ownership. The 
situation has grown so unbearably acute that 
Westville’s only hope of good water lies in the 
sale of the system to some private concern, which 
will give us that superior service which is always 
afforded by private capital. The city is upon the 
eve of an election, and we most emphatically urge 
upon both parties that they should make the chief 
plank of their platforms the immediate sale of 
our utterly discredited water-works to some private 
company. 


The editorial did not stir Katherine as it 
had appeared to stir Bruce, nor even as it 
had stirred Dr. West. She was interested 
in the water-works only in so far as they 
concerned her father, and the Clarion’s pro- 
posal had no apparent bearing on his guilt 
or innocence. 
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She laid the newspaper on the table, 
without comment, and proceeded to discuss 
the coming trial. The only course she had 
to suggest was that they should plead for a 
postponement on the ground that they need- 
ed more time in which to prepare their 
defense. If the plea were denied, then be- 
fore them lay certain failure—conviction— 
imprisonment. On that plea, then, they 
decided to place all their hope. 

When the matter had been talked out, Dr. 
West took the Clarion from the table, and 
again read the editorial with troubled face, 
while Katherine walked to and fro across 
the floor, her mind all on the trial. 

“If the town does sell, it will be too 
bad!” he sighed. 

“T suppose so,” said Katherine mechan- 
ically. 

“Tt has reached me that people are say- 
ing that the system isn’t worth anything like 
what we paid for it.” 

“Ts that true?” she asked absently. 

Dr. West drew himself up and his faded 
cheeks flushed indignantly. 

“No, it’s not true. I don’t know what’s 
wrong, but it’s the very best system of its 
size in the Middle West!” 

She paused. 

“Forgive me—I wasn’t paying any at- 
tention to what I was saying. I’m sure 
it is.” 

She resumed her pacing. 

“ But if they sell out to some company,” 
Dr. West continued, “the company will 
get it for one-third, or less, of what it is 
worth.” 

“So if some corporation had been wish- 
ing to buy it,” commented Katherine, 
“things could not have worked out better 
for the company if they had been planned.” 
She came to a sudden pause, and stood 
gazing at her father, her lips slowly part- 
ing. “It could not have worked out better 
for the company if it had been planned,” 
she repeated. 

“No,” said Dr. West. 

She picked up the Clarion, quickly read 
the editorial, and laid the paper aside. 

“Father!” Katherine’s voice was a low, 
startled cry. 

“Yes?” 

She moved slowly toward him, in her 
face a breathless look, and she caught his 
shoulders with tense hands. 

“ Perhaps it was planned?” 

“What?” 


Her voice rang out more loudly. 
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“ Perhaps it was planned!” 

“But, Katherine—what do you mean?” 

“Let me think. Let me think.” She be- 
gan feverishly to pace the room. “Qh, 
why did I not think of this before?” she 
cried to herself. “I thought of graft— 
political corruption—everything else; but 
it never occurred to me that there might be 
a plan, a subtle, deep-laid plan, to steal the 
water-works!” 

Dr. West watched her wonderingly as she 
went up and down the floor, her brows knit, 
her lips moving in self-communion. Her 
connection with the Municipal League in 
New York had given her some knowledge 
of the devious means by which public 
service corporations have sometimes gained 
their ends. Her mind flashed over the pos- 
sibilities of the situation. After a few min- 
utes she paused suddenly before her father, 
her face flushed, triumph in her eyes. 

“Father, it was planned!” 

“Eh?” said he. 

“Father,” she demanded excitedly, “do 
you know what some of the great public 
service corporations are planning to do?” 
Her words rushed on, not waiting for an 
answer. “ They have got hold of almost all 
the rich public utilities in the great cities, 
and now they are turning to a fresh field— 
the small cities. Westville is a rich chance 
in a small way. It has only thirty thousand 
inhabitants now; but it is growing; some 
day it will have fifty thousand—a hundred 
thousand.” 

“That’s what people say.” 

“If a private company could get hold of 
the water-works, the system would not only 
be profitable at once, but it would be worth 
a fortune as the city grew. Now, if a cor- 
poration wanted to buy in the water-works, 
what would be its first move?” 

“To make an offer for them, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Never! Its first step would be to try 
to make the people want to sell. And how 
would it try to make the people want to 
sell?” 

“Why—why—” ; 

“By making the water-works fail!” Her 
excitement was mounting. “Fail so badly 
that the people would be disgusted, just as 
they now are, and willing to sell at any 
price. And now, father—and now, father” 
—he could feel her quivering all over— 
“listen tome! We're coming to the point! 
How would they make the water-works. 
fail?” 
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He could only blink at her. 

“For one thing, they would discredit and 
remove from office the incorruptible man 
whose care and knowledge had made them 
a success! Don’t you see, father? Don’t 
you see?” 

“Bless me,” said the old man, “if I 
know what you’re talking about!” 

“With you out of the way, whom they 
knew they could not corrupt, they could 
buy under-officials to attend to the details 
of making the water bad and the plant it- 
self a failure—just exactly what has been 
done. You are not the real victim! You 
are just an obstruction—something that they 
had to get out of the way. The real victim 
is Westville! It’s a plan to rob the city!” 

His gray eyes began to catch the light 
that blazed from hers. 

“TI begin to see,” he said. “It hardly 
seems possible, though, that people would 
do such things. Perhaps you’re right. 
What are you going to do?” 

“Fight!” 

“Fight?” He looked admiringly at her 
glowing figure. “But if there is a strong 
company behind all this, for you to fight it 
alone—it will be an awfully big fight!” 

“T don’t care how big the fight is!” she 
cried exultantly. “What has almost bro- 
ken my heart, till now, is that there has 
been no one to fight!” 

A shadow fell on the old man’s face. 

“But, after all, Katherine, it is only a 
guess.” 

“Of course it is only a guess!” she re- 
plied; “but I have tried every other pos- 
sible solution. This is the only one left, 
and it fits every known circumstance of the 
case. It is only a guess, but I’ll stake my 
life on its being the right guess!” Her 
voice rose. “Oh, father, we’re on the right 
track at last! We’re going to clear you! 
Don’t ever doubt that. We’re going to clear 
you!” 

There was no resisting the ringing con- 
fidence in her voice, the fire of her enthu- 
siasm. 

“Katherine!” he cried, and opened his 
arms. 

She rushed into them and held him close. 

“We're going to clear you, father! And, 
oh, won’t it be fine! Won’t it be fine!” 

“What are you going to do first?” her 
father asked. 

“Try to find the person or corporation 
behind the scheme.” 

“And how will you do that?” 
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“First, I shall talk it over with Mr. 
Blake. You know he told me to come to 
him if I ever wished his advice. He knows 
the situation here—he has the interests of 
Westville at heart—and I know he will 
help us. I’m not going to lose a second. 
I’m off to see him now!” 

She rushed down-stairs. But she did 
have to lose a second, and many of them, 
for when she called up Mr. Blake’s office on 
the telephone, the answer came back that 
Mr. Blake was in the capital of the State, 
and would not return till the following day 
on the one-forty-five. 

It occurred to Katherine to advise with 
Old Hosie Hollingsworth, for during the 
long summer her blind, childish shrinking 
had changed to warm liking of the dry old 
lawyer. She had discovered,. too, that the 
horrifying heresies which it had been his 
delight to utter a generation before—and on 
which he still prided himself—were now 
part of the belief of many an orthodox di- 
vine. But she decided against conferring 
with Old Hosie; her adviser and leader 
must bé a man more actively in the current 
of modern affairs. No, Mr. Blake was her 
great hope, and precious and few as were 
the hours before the trial, there was noth- 
ing for it but to wait for his return. 

She went up to her room, and her excited 
mind, now half inspired, went feverishly 
over the situation and all who were in any 
wise concerned in it. When she came to 
Bruce, her hands clenched the arms of her 
wicker rocker. In a flash, the whole man 
was plain to her, and her second great dis- 
covery of the day was made. 

Bruce was an agent of the hidden cor- 
poration ! 

The motive behind his fierce desire to 
injure her father was at last apparent—to 
destroy Dr. West was his part in the con- 
spiracy. As for his rabid advocacy of mu- 
nicipal ownership, and all his fine talk 
about the city’s betterment, that was mere 
sham—merely the virtuous front behind 
which he could work out his purpose un- 
suspected. No one could quote the scripture 
of civic improvement for his purpose more 
loudly than the civic despoiler. 

She always had distrusted Bruce; now 
she knew him. Many a time through the 
night her mind flashed back to him from 
other matters, and she thrilled with a venge- 
ful joy at the thought of tearing aside his 
mask. 

It was a long and feverish night to Kath- 
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erine, and a long and feverish morning. At 
a quarter to two o'clock she was in Mr. 
Blake’s office; and a few minutes later the 
lawyer came in. He had not been told that 
she was waiting, and at sight of her sitting 
beside the window, he came to a sudden 
pause; but the next instant he had crossed 
the room and was shaking her hand. 

For that first instant Katherine’s eyes 
and mind, which during twenty-four hours 
had had an almost more than mortal clear- 
ness, had an impression that Blake was 
strangely agitated; but the moment over, 
the impression was gone. He placed a chair 
for her at the corner of his desk, and him- 
self sat down, his dark, strong, handsome 
face fixed on hers. 

“ Now, how can I serve you, Katherine? 

There were rings about her eyes, but ex- 
citement gave her color. 

“You know that to-morrow is father’s 
trial?” 

“Yes. You must have a hard, hard fight 
before you.” 

“ Perhaps not so hard as you may think.” 
She tried hard to keep her tugging excite- 
ment in leash. 

“TI hope not,” said he. 

“I think it may prove easy, if you will 
help me.” 

“Help you?” 

“Yes. I have come to ask you that 
again.” 

“Well—you see—as I told you—” 

“But the situation has changed since I 
first came to you,” she put in quickly, not 


” 


quite able to restrain a little laugh. “I 
have found out something!” 

He started. 

“You have found out, you say—” 

“T have found out something!” She 


smiled at him happily, triumphantly. 

“And that?” said he. 

She leaned forward. 

“TI do not need to tell you, for you know 
it, that the big corporations have discov- 
ered a new gold-mine—or rather, thousands 
of little gold-mines; that all over the coun- 
try they have gained control, and are work- 
ing to gain control, of the street-car lines, 
gas-works, and other public utilities in the 
smaller cities.” 

“Well?” 

She spoke excitedly, putting the case more 
definitely than it really was, to better the 
chance of winning his aid. 

“Well, I have just discovered that there 
is a plan on foot, directed by a hidden some 
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one, to seize the water-works of Westville. 
I have discovered that my father is not 
guilty. He is the victim of a trick to ruin 
the water-works and make the people will- 
ing to sell. The first thing to do is to find 
the man behind the scheme. I want you 
to help me find him.” 

A greenish pallor had overspread Blake’s 
features. 

“And you want me—to find the man?” 
he said. 

“Yes. I know you will take this up, 
simply because of your interest in the city. 
But there is another reason—it would help 
you in your larger ambition. If you could 
disclose the scheme, save the city, become 
the hero of a great popular gratitude, 
think how it would help your Senatorial 
chances!” 

He did not at once reply, but sat staring 
at her. 

“Dont you see?” 

“I—I see.” 

“Why, it would turn your chance for the 
Senate into a certainty! It would—but, 
Mr. Blake, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter?” he repeated huskily. 
—why, nothing.” 

She gazed at him with deep concern. 

“But you look almost sick!” 

In his eyes there struggled a wild look. 
Her gaze became fixed upon his face, so 
strangely changed. In her present high- 
wrought state, all her senses were excited to 
their most intense keenness. 

There was a moment of silence, her eyes 
gazing into his. Then she stood slowly 
up, and one hand reached slowly out and 
clutched his arm. 

“Mr. Blake!” she whispered in an awed 
and terrified tone. She continued to stare 
into his eyes. “Mr. Blake!” she repeated. 

She felt a tensing of his body, as of a 
man who seeks to master himself with a 
mighty effort. He tried to smile, though 
his greenish pallor did not leave him. 

“Tt is my turn,” he said, “to ask what 
is the matter with you, Katherine!” 

“Mr. Blake!” 

She loosed her hold upon his arm, and 
shrank away. He rose. 

“What is the matter?” he repeated. 
“You seem upset. I suppose it is the nerv- 
ous strain of to-morrow’s trial.” 

In her face was stupefied horror. 

“It is what—what I have discovered!” 

“Your discovery? What you call your 
discovery would be most valuable, if true; 


she cried. 


“Why 

















but it is a dream, Katherine—a crazy, crazy 
dream.” 

She still was looking straight into his 
eyes. 

“Mr. Blake, it is true,” she said slowly, 
almost breathlessly. “For I have found 
the man behind the plan!” 

“Indeed! And who is he?” 

“T think you know him, Mr. Blake.” 

ad) ¥ des 

“ Better than any one else.” 

His smile had left him. 

“Who?” 

She continued to stare at him for a mo- 
ment in silence. Then she slowly raised 
her arm and pointed at him. 

The silence continued for several mo- 
ments, each gazing at the other. He had 
put one hand upon his desk, and was lean- 
ing heavily upon it. He looked like a man 
sick unto death. But soon a shiver ran 
through him; he swallowed, gripped him- 
self in a strong control, and smiled again 
his strained, unnatural smile. 

“Katherine, Katherine,” he tried to say 
reprovingly and indulgently—but there was 
a quaver in his voice—“ you have gone quite 
out of your head!” 

“Tt is true!” she cried. “All uninten- 
tionally I have followed one of the oldest 
of police expedients. I have suddenly con- 
fronted the unsuspecting criminal with his 
crime, and I have surprised his guilt upon 
his face!” 

“What you say is absurd! I can ex- 
plain it only on the theory that you are not 
yourself.” 

“Never before was I so much myself!” 
In this moment, when Katherine felt that 
the hidden enemy who she had striven so 
long to find was at last revealed to her, she 
experienced more of anguish than of tri- 
umph. “Oh, how could you do such a 
thing, Mr. Blake?” she burst out. “How 
could you do it?” 

He shook his head, and tried to smile at 
her perversity—but the smile was a wan 
failure. 

“T see—I see!” she cried. “It is just 
the old story. A good man rises to power 
as the champion of the people—and, once 
in power, the opportunities, the temptation, 
are too much for him. But I never—no, 
never thought that such a thing would hap- 
pen with you!” 

He strove for the injured air of the 
misjudged old friend. 

“Again I must say that I can only ex- 
7 
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plain your charges by supposing that you 
are not in your right mind.” 

“Here in Westville you believe it is not a 
woman’s business to think about politics,” 
Katherine went on. “But I could not help 
thinking about them, and watching them. 
I have lost my faith in the old parties, but 
I had kept my trust in some of their leaders. 
I believed some of them honest, devoted, in- 
domitable. And of them all the one whom 
I admired most, ranked highest, was you. 
And now—and now—oh, Mr. Blake!—to 
learn that you—” 

“Katherine! Katherine!” He raised 
his hands with the manner of exasperated, 
yet indulgent, helplessness. 

“Mr. Blake! Mr. Blake! You know 
you are now only playing a part! And you 
know that I know it!” She moved up to 
him eagerly. “Listen to me,” she pleaded 
rapidly. “You have only started on this 
—you have not gone too far to turn back. 
You have done no real wrong as yet, save 
to my father, and I know that he will for- 
give you. Drop your plan—let my father 
be honorably cleared—and everything will 
be just as before!” 

For a space he seemed shaken by her 
words. She watched him, breathless, 
awaiting the outcome of the battle which 
she felt was waging within him. 

“Drop the plan—drop it, I beg you!” 
she cried. 

His dark face twitched ; a quivering ran 
through his body. Then by a mighty effort 
he partially regained his self-mastery. 

“There is no plan for me to drop,” he 
said huskily. “ Your charges are so absurd 
that it would be foolish to deny them. They 
are merely the ravings of a_ hysterical 
woman.” 

“And this—is your answer?” 

“That is my answer.” 

She gazed at him for a long moment. 
Then she sighed. “I’m so sorry!” she 
said; and she turned away and moved to- 
ward the door. 

She gave him a parting look as he stood, 
pale, quivering, yet controlled, behind his 
desk. In this last moment she remembered 
the gallant fight this man had made against 
Blind Charlie Peck; she remembered that 
fragrant, far-distant night of June when 
ne had asked her to marry him; and she 
felt as if she were gazing for the last time 
upon a dear, dead face. 

“I’m sorry —oh, so sorry!” she said 
tremulously. “Good-by!” 
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Turning, she walked with bowed head 
out of his office. 
VIII 


KATHERINE stumbled down into the hot 
and dusty glare of Main Street. She was 
still awed and dumfounded by her discov- 
ery; she could not as yet realize its full 
significance and whither it would lead; but 
her mind flashed with thoughts that were 
unfinished and questions that did not await 
reply. She felt a sickening amazement at 
this new revelation of Blake’s character 
and development. She marveled how a 
man once so splendid had come to sell his 
soul for money or ambition. She specu- 
lated on what Westville would think and 
do—Westville that worshiped him—if it 
but knew the truth. She wondered how she 
was to give battle to an antagonist so able 
in himself, so powerfully supported by the 
public. She reflected upon the strange 
caprice of fate that had given her, as the 
man whom she must fight, her former idol, 
her former lover. 

Shaken with emotion, her mind shot 
through with these fragmentary thoughts, 
she turned into a side street. But shie had 
walked beneath its drought-withered trees 
no more than a block or two when her 
largest immediate problem, her father’s trial 
on the morrow, thrust itself into her con- 
sciousness, and the pressing need of fur- 
ther action drove all this spasmodic specu- 
lation from her mind. She began to think 
upon what she should next do. 

Almost instantly she thought of the man 
whom she had definitely connected with 
the plot against her father, Arnold Bruce, 
and she turned back for the square, afire 
with a new idea. She had made a great ad- 
vance, as she believed, by suddenly con- 
fronting Blake with knowledge of his guilt; 
might she not make some further advance, 
gain some new clue, by confronting Bruce 
in like manner? 

Ten minutes after she had left Blake’s 
office Katherine entered the Express Build- 
From the first floor sounded a deep 


ing. 
and continuous thunder—that afternoon’s 
issue was coming from the press. She lift- 


ed her skirts and gingerly mounted the 
stairway, over which an office-boy was oc- 
casionally seen to make incantations with 
the stub of an undisturbing broom. 

At the head of the stairway a door stood 
open. This she entered, and found herself 


in the general editorial room, ankle-deep 
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with dirt and paper. In one corner a tele- 
graph-receiver chattered away unheeded. 
In the center, at a long table, typewriters 
before them, sat three shirt-sleeved young 
men reading copies of the Express, which 
had just been. brought up from the nether 
regions, moist with the black spittle of the 
beast that there roared and rumbled. 

At sight of her tall, fresh figure in the 
doorway, a red spot in her either cheek, de- 
fiance in her brown eyes, Billy Harper, 
quicker than the rest, sprang up and crossed 
the room. 

“Miss West, I believe,” he said. 
I do anything for you?” 

“T wish to speak with Mr. Bruce,” was 
her cold reply. 

“This way,” and Billy led her across 
the deep carpet of proofs, discarded copy, 
and old newspapers, to a door beside the 
stairway that led down into the press-room. 
“Go right in,” he said. 

She entered. Bruce, his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up and his bared forearms grimy, 
sat glancing through the Express, with his 
feet crossed on his littered desk, a black 
pipe hanging from one corner of his mouth. 
He did not look up, but turned another 
page. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” he grunted 
between his teeth. 

“I'd like a few words with you,” said 
Katherine. 

“Eh!” 
West!” 

His feet suddenly dropped to the floor; 
he stood up and laid the pipe on his desk. 
For the moment he was uncertain how to 
receive her, but the bright, hard look in her 
eyes fixed his attitude. 

“Certainly,” he said in a brusk, busi- 
nesslike tone. He placed the atlas-bot- 
tomed chair before his own. “Be seated.” 
She sat down, and he took his own chair. 
“T am at your service,” said he. 

Her cheeks slowly gathered a_ higher 
color, her eyes gleamed with a triumphant 
fire, and she looked straight into his square 
and rather massive face. Over Blake she 
had felt an infinity of regret and pain; for 
this man she felt only boundless hatred, 
and she thrilled with a vengeful, exultant 
joy that she was about to unmask him—that 
later she might crush him utterly. 

“T am at your service,” he repeated. 

She slowly wet her lips and gathered her- 
self to strike, alert to watch the effects of 
her blow. 


“Can 


His head twisted about. “ Miss 
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“T have called, Mr. Bruce,” she said 
with slow distinctness, “to let you know 
that I know there is a conspiracy under way 
to steal the water-works, and to let you 
know that I know you are near its center!” 

“What?” he cried. 

Her devouring gaze did not lose a change 
of feature, not so much as the shifting in 
the pupil of his eye. 

“Oh, I know your plot!” she went on 
rapidly. “I know every detail! The first 
step was to ruin the water-works, so that 
the city would sell, and sell cheap. The 
first step toward ruining the system was to 
get my father out of the way. And so this 
charge against my father was trumped up 
to ruin him. The leader of the whole plot 
is Mr. Blake; his right-hand man yourself. 
Oh, I know every detail of your infamous 
scheme!” 

He stared at her; his lips had slowly 
parted. 

“What? You say that Mr. Blake—” 

“Oh, you’re trying to play your part 
of innocence well, but you cannot deceive 
me!” she cried with fierce contempt. 
“Yes, Mr. Blake is the head of it. I just 
came from his office. There’s not a doubt 
in the world of his guilt—he has admitted 
it. Oh—” 

“ Admitted it?” 

“Ves, admitted it! Oh, it was a fine 
and easy way to make a fortune—to trick 
the city into selling at a fraction of its value 
a business which, run privately, will pay 
a large and growing profit!” 

He had stood up, and was scratching his 
bristling hair. Katherine also rose. 

“And you!” she cried, glaring at him, 
her voice rising to a climax of scorn. “ You! 
Don’t walk the room”—he had begun to 
do so—“ but look into my eyes. To think 
how you have attacked my father, maligned 
him, covered him with dishonor! And for 
what? To help you carry through a dirty 
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trick to rob the city! Oh, I wish I had the 
words to tell you—” 

But he had begun again to pace the little 
room, scratching his head, his eyes gleam- 
ing behind the heavy glasses. 

“Listen to me!” she commanded. 

“Oh, let me have it—all you want to!’ 
he cried out. “Only don’t ask me to listen 
to you!” 

He paused abruptly before her, and his 
eyes, half closed, stared piercingly into her 
face. As she returned his stare, it began 
to dawn upon her that he did not seem 
much taken aback. At least his guilt bore 
no near likeness to that of Mr. Blake. 

Suddenly he made.a lunge for the door, 
jerked it open, and his voice descended the 
stairway, out-thundering the press. 

“Jake! Oh, Jake!” 

A lesser roar ascended: 

“Yes!” 

“Stop the press! Rip open the forms! 
Get the men at the linotypes! Be alive down 
there, every soul of you! You, Billy Har- 
per, I'll want you here in two minutes! ” 

He slammed the door, and turned on 
Katherine. She had looked upon excite- 
ment before, but never such excitement as 
was flaming in his face. 

“Now give me all the details!” he cried. 

She it was that was taken aback. 

“I—I don’t understand,” she said. 

“No time to explain now. I’ve been all 
wrong about your father—perhaps a little 
wrong about you—and perhaps you’ve been 
a little wrong about me. Let it go at that. 
Now for the details—quick! ” 

“ But—but what are you going to do? 

“ Going to get out an extra! It’s the hot- 
test story that ever came down the pike! 
It'll make the Express, and”—he seized 
her hand in his grimy ones, his eyes blazed, 
and an exultant laugh leaped from his deep 
chest—“ and we'll simply rip this old town 
wide open!” 


> 


” 


(To be continued ) 


LOST 


HAVEN 


My bark within the offing lies, 

The anchor weighed, the sails unfurled; 
Above me arch unclouded skies, 

Before me spreads the adventurous world. 


There’s naught to lose, there’s all to win; 
Yet though I sail and seek, forsooth, 

I ne'er again may enter in 
To the lost, longed-for port of Youth! 


Clinton Scollard 
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A CHANGE IN OUR DATE OF ISSUE 


WING to a change just inaugurated by the Post-Office Department in the 
method of transporting periodicals, MuNsEy’s Macazine will hereafter ap- 
pear on the 25th instead of the 20th of the month. 

This change in date of publication is made because certain periodical matter, 
formerly sent all the way by mail, is now to be despatched by fast freight to various 
distributing points, and thence re-shipped by mail to its destination. This is slower 
than the old-time mail system, and the publishers necessarily have had to readjust 
their schedules. 

It is, however, a sane, common-sense move on the part of the government, such 
as any well managed mercantile house would make. As a matter of fact, we are in 
hearty accord with the procedure, for it is in line with the new and practical policy of 
the Post-Office Department, which is turning what seemed to be a chronic postal deficit 
into a promising surplus. In adapting their business to meet the innovation, the maga- 
zines will aid in the development of an all-important public service which affects 
everybody. 

We shall aim to make each issue of the magazine compensate you for the five 
days’ wait. 


A RIGHT AS A LICENSE 


HE theory of States’ rights found its reductio ad absurdum in the opposition 
of certain Southern Democrats to the Senate’s effort to extend the publicity 
bill to primaries as well as elections. 

The failure to include primaries in the bill would, of course, operate safely to 
exempt from its restrictions all those States in which the nomination of the dominant 
party is equivalent to an election. It would be to give to the South an unenviable 
monopoly of the corrupt use of money. Under such discrimination, the buying of a seat 
in the Senate would be practically prohibited to one section of the United States while 
licensed in another. It would matter little to the highest bidder for public office 
whether the price would have to be paid at or before the election. Nor would it re- 
motely insure popular representation to whitewash the polls and leave the nomination 
open to financial rape. 

Scandals like that of the Lorimer case make it imperative to the preservation of 
democratic tradition that members of Congress should: take their seats unsmirched by 
even the suspicion of fraud. There being at least a nominal government by parties in 
this country, such an end is defeated unless the cure of publicity be applied to every 
phase of the electoral program. 

It boots little to have a pure election follow the fraudulent purchase of opposing 
nominations. There is no great uplift in an honest choice between thieves. Even less 
is there cause for congratulation in the automatic action of an incorrupt election in 
ratification of a corrupt pre-election. Yet this is exactly what the technical assertion 
of the “rights of the States” amounts to in this instance. . 





NOTE—A// editorials in this department were written before the end of July. 
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On the whole, the South has been conspicuously free of scandals in its representa- 
tion in Congress. Yet even in the South the point has been reached, in more than one 
instance, where the expenditure of a fortune was necessary to a campaign for the nom- 
ination. To preserve and strengthen such a departure from ancient method would be 
merely to reduce the possession of political office to a vulgar gamble in which the victory 
would be fairly certain to go, not to luck, but to the longest purse. 

No State should desire a property in office to which the right to sell it at auction 
is an essential incident. 





THE HERITAGE OF THE LOCUST 
Ho = seventeen years the grub of an ephemeral insect comes into sudden and 


more or less startling activity. 

For more than half a generation this germ of insect life, which in its 

development we call the seventeen-year locust, lies buried and dormant, while the 
world wags on. 

What would be the emotions of a man, could he be thus taken out of sight and 
touch and sympathy with events, when at length he opened his eyes after a nap of 
seventeen years? How long would it take him to grasp the things that had happened 
in his absence? 

How could he reconcile the modernity of his going to sleep with the antiquity of 
his waking up? As with the minute-hand of a clock, we can only gage the passage 
of time by intervals of comparison. So long as we watch, so long as we are ourselves 
a part of the movement, all the more steady because imperceptible, we cannot estimate 
the length to which the tide has carried us. 

Less than three years ago, New York Harbor resounded with the shrill whistles 
of river craft in welcome to the world’s greatest steamship. The arrival of the Lusi- 
tania made almost a holiday. Her name was on the tongue of the streets. Her glories 
and luxuries were the theme of the papers. A wonder-satisfied world paused to do 
homage to the monarch of the seas. 

Late in June of this year, a sound of bass-throated tugs announced the coming of 
the Olympic. Majestically the new giantess moved up the river and toward her pier. 
And even as the whistles shrilled and the gathered crowd gave the cheer which is 
always the meed of the last word, the Lusitania swung outward into the crowded harbor 
and away. 

Few watched her going. In length 788 feet, as against the Olympic’s 882; in 
breadth 88 feet, as against the Olympic’s 94; in height to funnel top 155, as against 
the Olympic’s 175, the deposed monarch passed out toward the ocean unnoticed and 
unsung, like a rooster put to ignominious flight, like a dog with tail between his legs in 
craven fear. 

Only a while ago and the Singer Building raised its six hundred and twelve feet 
to the wonder of the world: Its brief reign ended when the six-hundred-and-sixty- 
foot tower of the Metropolitan lifted its gilded head to condescend upon the teeming 
city. Only a little while, and the Woolworth Building, more than seven hundred feet 
high, will look down upon the Metropolitan. 

What is here put down in the terms of feet and inches, of height and breadth, 
is but the visible index of an even larger and broader inner growth. The chrysalis 
swells to the bursting-point. No man knows in what gorgeous color, in what infinity 
of change, it may come to active life. The world, like the seventeen-year locust, is of 
long germination. Its destiny seems in every feature to be standing expectant, finger 
on lips, like a prestidigitator pausing before he unboxes his miracle. 

It is a mercy vouchsafed to humanity that individually it is unable to grasp the 
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significance of time. It is only the occasional object-lessons that set up the milestones 
of memory to measure the progress of change. Yet a thoughtful retrospect, whether 
it be in the figures of ocean liners or the limitations of ideas, should be of a chasten- 
ing value to a cocksure people. 

Age creeps upon us all, leaving us dazed with the contrast between that which 
was yesterday’s and that which is to-day’s. Only, the world grows younger with the 
years. Like the seventeen-year locust, our great hope is to bequeath a progeny which, 
with open eyes, shall come in the right spirit to greet the wonders with which the future 


is quick. 


FREAK LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK 


OXING is now legalized in New York under a pink-tea statute whose pro- 
visions—if they can be enforced—would render it no more brutalizing or 
immoral than ping-pong. An elaborate commission is to see that the squared 

circle is truly “square.’’ Decisions may be rendered, but no one can bet on the result, 
and “knock-outs” are to be discouraged. The entertainment, limited to ten rounds 
and fought with eight-ounce gloves, must, nevertheless, be strenuous or nothing. The 
gentleman pug who “stalls” is to be as instantly disqualified as the one who puts too 
much steam behind the piston to the jaw. 

Altogether, the prize-fighter who meets the requirements of the statute legalizing 
his profession must have the qualities of a diplomat and the sensitive discrimination of 
a pair of scales. 

Will the Solons of the New York Legislature now proceed to regulate golf, lawn 
tennis, and bridge whist? 


ABE RUEF, PRISON ANGEL 


BE RUEF, once of San Francisco, more lately of San Quentin prison, is re- 
ported to have blossomed forth as an industrious and apparently sincere 
Samaritan. 

His long struggle against the law having been finally ended by his imprisonment, 
the man who organized the graft and capitalized the vice of a great city seems to 
have acquired a new nature. His activities in behalf of his fellow prisoners are said 
to be ceaseless. His plans and appeals for the lightening of their hard lot show 
thought, sympathy, and ability. From the gift of a prison organ to the organization of 
a self-help association for the benefit of the released convict, Ruef as a prisoner has 
displayed exactly those qualities for the want of which he was once conspicuous. 

As a political boss Ruef was grasping, cunning, unscrupulous. As a convict—if 
report be true—he has been tractable, cheerful, fired with hope and animated by altru- 
ism. Himself a social outcast, he now shows an intelligent pity and a helpful sym- 
pathy for the very vices and weaknesses which, as a powerful personage, he pro- 
tected and encouraged for his own enrichment. 

This apparent contrast in the two characters of a single personality does not, 
however, necessarily mean that Ruef has changed. At bottom, no doubt, he is capable 
of the same moral obliquity which made him famous. Ruef’s restraint has merely pro- 
vided him the opportunity of releasing certain good qualities whose exercise in his 
days of freedom he found too expensive. As Ruef, planning to ameliorate prison 
conditions, is yet the potential exploiter of brothels, so the Ruef collecting the dirty 
dollars of the “French restaurants” had the philanthropist hidden beneath the grime 
and cynicism of his life. The phenomenon is, in a sense, that of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, with circumstance imparting the reverse English to the parallel. 
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EDITORIAL 


In the presence of such an instance of the psychology of crime there is brought 
in question the twilight zone of good and evil, across which the journey to the one 
side or the other seems almost to depend upon chance. 

It is characteristic of the grafter that, however his fingers may clutch, his hand 
is generally open to give. Murderers are notoriously tender-hearted, and the man 
who beats his wife will hiss vigorously at the villain of melodrama who is rude to a 
lady. On the other hand, an impeccable life and distinguished public service fre- 1 
quently reflect an imagination bereft of light and a heart hung about with icicles. 

If generosity could learn not to steal in order to give; if sentiment could be 
taught not to bring tears in order to shed them; and if virtue could only remember to 
be kind as well as good, the millennium would take at least one long step forward. 





THE DRAWN TEETH OF FEAR 


GREAT city is in some sort like the sea. To it set the currents of a world- 
wide humanity. It draws alike the best and the worst. It is constantly 
replenished, and ever salt. The waters that sparkle with life bear the germs ; 

of death. But so long as the sea itself, in its width and depth, is of essential purity, 
its poisons, while not wholly negligible, are inconsiderable in proportion to the whole. 

This summer cholera showed its head in New York. It was well-nigh inevitable 
that the scourge of the East should find representation in the metropolis of the West. 
But so far as New York or the United States were concerned, its advent did not go 
beyond a-ripple of transient interest. The city was merely a mirror in which the fear 
of plague held its small place among millions of reflections. 

The fact that a community of millions may sleep and wake and play with un- 
diminished confidence in the presence of so dangerous an enemy is an illustration of 
the effective way in which civilization is arming itself. Such confidence is a tribute to 
science, and it is a greater tribute that the public faith is justified in the outcome. The 
great cities in which every disease known to man is constantly on exhibition are those 
which are, in the main, most free from epidemic and contagion. 

The fact means simply the difference between knowledge and ignorance. When 
cholera struck as a blow of fate, the people among whom it appeared trembled and 
bowed helplessly before it. It seemed almost as if the sickness fed on fear. Now that 
we know what the disease is, and how it spreads, the very realization of its dangers 
renders it impotent. . 

It is generally of the dark that terror comes, and it can kill only when it strikes 
from ambush. 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR JUDICIAL ‘“* RECALL” 


HE questionable doctrine of the “recall” of judges finds support in a mis- 
taken cause of reséntment. It is not so much what the judge decides as 
the law by which he is guided in reaching his decision, that makes for exas- 

peration. To recall and disgrace a judicial officer merely because his decisions are 
unpopular would be the rankest sort of persecution. To give the judge a new and 
broader set of precedents, to relieve him of the necessity of technicalities, and thus 
to put him more nearly in sympathy with the simple and direct standards of ordinary I 
or instinctive justice, would be to show the clamor for his “recall” to be an aimless 


ee 


striking in the dark. 

In every profession and in every business the tendency is toward simplicity, 
toward a casting off of mummery, an elimination of useless wheels or superfluous cogs. 
The world is busily engaged in reducing its problems and its activities to essential ele- 
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ments. Why, then, should the law still turn corners and travel in circles, and examine 
with a microscope things against which it bumps its: head? 

A New York appellate court has recently quashed an indictment in which a man 
was charged with having run away after having run over a woman on the street. . The 
court held, with seemingly irrefutable logic, that to make such an act a crime violates 
the constitutional provision that no one shall be compelled to become a witness against 
himself. To forbid an evil-doer to flee his act is to compel him to confess it. 

That there is here a miscarriage of ordinary justice is palpable. The inhuman 
act of the automobilist who leaves his victim writhing on the highway is certainly 
deserving of punishment by the State. But the fault is not with the judges, nor the 
remedy in their “recall.” The fault is, rather, with a wide-spread system designed 
to protect the innocent, which has been twisted and adapted to the relief of the guilty. 





STANDARD CLOTHES FOR STATUES 


RT is still struggling with clothes. Since the day of simple candor, when 
A young men and maidens danced in unclothed modesty in the theater in 
Athens, the successful artist has been not so much he who could idealize the 
truth as he who could make a rift in the falseness of apparel. While the necessity of 
some sort of clothes on public statues is self-evident, in an age given over to extremes 
the practise has made public memorials everywhere more like store window dummies 
than monuments of high service and brave deeds. The clothes of the statues of the 
sixties are as glaring as hoop-skirts in a day of hobbled and haremed females. 

Two movements recently inaugurated for the standardization of modern art give 
pause for reflection. In Paris, the- municipal authorities have agreed that no- more 
figures shall be erected in frock coats or evening clothes. In Italy, the renaissance of 
old standards goes further, and all statues are to be trouserless. Despairing of stem- 
ming the flux of fashion, the artistic thought of France and Italy would inaugurate 
an enduring standard for the marble or bronze wardrobes of the great. 

It is not at all certain that the changes suggested will immediately find warm 
reception in America. We are in some respects the most superficial of nations. We 
deduce the inner quality from the outer seeming. In statecraft, the frock coat has 
always been an indispensable fetish. To many an orator the slouch hat is an inspira- 
tion, without which he becomes void—even voiceless. Certain fresh-water colleges still 
teach a special style of hair-cut for the production of a posterior mane, whose shaking 
before jury or assemblage gives a fictitious air of eloquence. The straight fall of coat 
from shoulder to hip, the bulging swell of greatness beneath a straining buttonhole, the 
affectionate hand stilling a dilated heart against a patriotic bursting—all these things 
are expressive of a certain groping after the ideal of the perfect republican. 

George Washington as a Roman Senator will never make the appeal of his con- 
ventional figure in knee-breeches and cue. Should certain of the great of the present 
day be modeled for public view as they exist in the intimacy of the bath, there would 
be such an explosion of public emotion as would bring riot and anarchy where now 
are only shrugs and smiles. 

For all that, let it be remembered that memorials are not for this age, but for the 
next. In perpetuating our great we are aiming at leaving a heritage, rather than im- 
posing an affliction. Hence, if William Howard Taft should balk at representation 
as Apollo, it might suffice that the sculptor—with poetic license—make him Hector to 
the Duke of Wellington’s Achilles. 

That Troy is dead and unlocated is the best reason why its fashions should be 
permanent in sculpture. So clothed, all our modern heroes, from Roosevelt to Till- 
man, from Ollie James to Henry Cabot Lodge, from Cannon to Clark, might shine 




















EDITORIAL 


for posterity in the light of their intellects interpreted in stone, with never a suspicion 
that their calves were—one way or the other—out of drawing from the originals. 

Sculpture is the soul expressed in the visible habiliment. When the soul is not 
properly arrayed, the solution is properly to dress it—or undress it. 





A MILLION EVIDENCES OF AMERICAN INGENUITY 


HE first week in August will probably be signalized by the granting of patent 
No. 1,000,000. This figure represents the measure of American ingenuity 
during the period of one hundred and twenty-one years which has elapsed 

since the Patent Office was created by Congress. 

It shows, further, that the resourcefulness of the American mind has been increas- 
ing with a rapidity which has kept pace with the growing complexity of our American 
civilization. During the eighty years which elapsed before 1870, only 120,173 patents 
were granted. In the succeeding forty-one years new devices worthy of receiving the 
protection of a patent have multiplied seven-fold. 

It was said in praise of Franklin that he “wrested the scepter from tyrants and 
the lightning from the skies.” The civil liberty for which he wrought has been a 
powerful stimulus to the inquiring mind which in America has built up a record of a 
million patentable devices. 

Much of this energy and ingenuity has been expended along the lines on which 
Franklin won distinction. The marvels of electricity, in which we have led every 
other people, have given a designation to the age. The cotton-gin and the harvester 
have made possible the accumulation of millions of dollars from the soil, which under 
more primitive methods must have yielded but a grudging competency. The advent 
of the automobile has not only revolutionized transportation, but has transformed coun- 
try life, and has given an incalculable stimulus to the building of improved highways. 
And as if every other element had been conquered, the aeroplane has been perfected 
within the past five years, until its commercial value is within sight and its military 
importance is well established. 

Patriotism becomes something more than sounding bombast when we can boast of 
a million patents covering such devices as those which have been created by the Ameri- 
can people in less than a century and a quarter. They are the product of a restless 
mental activity harnessed to wholesome common sense. Patent No. 1,000,000 marks 
an epoch in our truly American life. 





BUSINESS AND TARIFF REVISION 


USINESS can wait while our politicians play at their little game. Apparently 
B we are to have the tariff with us until after the next Presidential election. A 
new President will be inaugurated March 4, 1913, and we may reasonably 
expect that there will be a special session in that summer to consider the schedules. 
Thus we shall have had the tariff with us continuously for five years—during the 1908 
campaign, then during the 1909 special session, the 1910 campaign, which condemned 
the Payne-Aldrich measure; now the 1911 reciprocity session; next winter, more re- 
vision, or attempted revision; then the 1912 campaign; and finally the 1913 re- 
vision again. 
. Never before has the country known six years of continuous tariff agitation. It is 
hard on business, and it is an unjustifiable infliction. There could be no higher testi- 
monial to the fundamental soundness of business conditions, or to the essential good 
sense and sanity of the people, than that they can stand such a strain and show its 


effects so little. 
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obtained this clemency from the 
judge—that M. Félix and myself 
go to our deaths in the same tumbril.” 

“A strange wedding -coach, mademot- 
selle, for you, who should have had a grand 
marriage in the church at Grasse. I wish 
we were all safely back there! If monsieur 
your father had not been deceived by the 
idea that he was serving his country, and 
not the will of butchers, when he came as 
deputy to Paris, he might have been alive 
now, peacefully distilling his perfumes.” 

The young woman closed her eyes for a 
moment to shut out the dark prison walls, 
the groups of weeping people, the faces 
dazed with terror, or sullen in the last in- 
difference of those soon to be hurried to 
their graves. 

“How beautiful the gardens of Grasse 
must be now! I dream of roses every night, 
Léon; fields and fields of them, but they are 
all crimson—not a white rose in the whole 
of France! They are all dyed deep with 
blood.” 

“You have feverish fancies, mademoi- 
selle, the effect of this poisoned prison air, 
no doubt.” 

“T have the fancies of those about to die. 
Listen, Léon, and I will tell you one of them 
—it is to go to my death in the dress I 
should have worn to my wedding, that I 
may give greater comfort and courage to 
M. Félix, and show these tyrants that I am 
not afraid. I’ve heard that the queen went 
grandly to the scaffold. Though I am only 
the daughter of a perfumer of Grasse, I, too, 
can go there smiling. Why should I not 
smile? My betrothed goes with me. We 


i ‘HERE is no hope, Léon, but I have 


shall take our love where none can ever 
come between us!” 

Léon Colette regarded the daughter of 
his old employer with pitying admiration, 
though he scarcely understood her exalted 


When he had heard the sentence of 
820 


mood. 





death pronounced upon her that morning 
he had turned ‘faint and ill, scarcely able 
to make his way through the mob of spec- 
tators to the freer air of the corridors out- 
side. A passion of sorrow had shaken him, 
intensified by the hopelessness of his long- 
ing to aid Mlle. Fougeret against these dark 
authorities, who were about to take her 
young life as carelessly as one picked a 
blossom in the fields of Grasse. 

He was not afraid, but he was helpless. 
With Paris running rivers of blood, what 
could a poor workman do, beyond seeking 
permission to see the daughter of his old 
master and attend her, as a page might, 
until her death? 

“Have you the gala dress to wear in the 
tumbril, mademoiselle?” he inquired. 

“I have the gown with me that I pre- 
pared for my wedding; but to don it is not 
all of my fancy. There’s a certain per- 
fume, one of my father’s creations, that M. 
Félix loves because its sweetness was all 
about me on the day when he first met me. 
It is the famous ‘ Dream of Spring ’—but 
I have none of it here.” 

“The ‘ Dream of Spring’ is the loveliest 
odor of them all, mademoiselle. Monsieur 
your father guarded the secret of its for- 
mula most jealously.” 

“He confided it to me before his death, 
believing, poor man, that I should return to 
Grasse, and with the aid of M. Félix open 
the works again, call the men to our service, 
and continue to manufacture this perfume 
which made—and then, alas, unmade—our 
fortunes.” 

Léon’s eyes glistened with the light of 
happy memories. When his devotion to his 
master had brought him to Paris, he had 
left a sweetheart in Grasse to whom he had 
always promised, as her wedding gift, a 
vial of the costly “ Dream of Spring.” He 
thought now of Berthe and of the coveted 
perfume. Through the reeking air of this 
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dismal prison he could almost perceive, in 
imagination, its delicate, exquisite fra- 
grance, like the soul of myriad flowers. Its 
very name brought to his vision the blos- 
som-ladened fields of Grasse, the gay spring 
sunshine, the dark laboratories where great 
baskets of roses, violets, and orange-blos- 
soms yielded their precious essences to the 
distiller. 

That old town of southern France held 
its artists, ravishers of sweetness who vied 
with one another in commingling the scents 
of Araby with the breath of May gardens; 
but, of them all, Gabriel Fougeret, the fa- 
ther of Mille. Jeanne, had been most suc- 
cessful. Queen Marie Antoinette herself 
had had a hundred vials of the “ Dream of 
Spring” sent to her yearly, and the court 
had been quick to follow her example. It 
was, indeed, the fact of her patronage of 
the honest perfumer that had-led finally to 
his execution as a “suspected” deputy, 
since the taint of kings and queens was 
supposed to extend to all who had in any 
way served them. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, it is small wonder 
that you wish to wear again that most de- 
licious perfume as a tribute to M. Ducoté, 
even as you go—alas, poor children!—to 
your untimely deaths.” 

“This is the service I beg of you, Léon. 
A week will elapse before our sentence is 
carried out. Search Paris. I know that 
many of the shops of the perfumers are 
closed, but I shall give you the addresses 
of as many of my father’s old customers as 
I can remember. Among their stock you 
may, by chance, find the ‘ Dream.’ Buy me 
a vial and bring it to me.” 

“TI shall scour Paris to find it, mad- 
emoiselle—but if I do not find it, would 
there be time—” 

“No, the process is too intricate, and in 
this city of blood and stones where are the 
flowers from which to steal the essences? 
But whether you find it or whether you do 
not, this shall be the reward of your faith- 
fulness to my father and myself—you shall 
have the formula of the ‘ Dream of Spring.’ 
After my death, sell these rings which I 
shall give you, make your way back to 
Grasse, marry Berthe, and carry on my fa- 
ther’s business, which the possession of this 
formula will enable you to do.” 

Léon seized her hand and kissed it. 

“Heaven who takes you so young and 
lovely to its bosom, mademoiselle, will grant 
you grace for this kindness! Now I go. If 
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I am fortunate enough to find the ‘ Dream 
of Spring,’ I shall bring it concealed on my 
person, lest they suspect poison. These 
wolves are jealous of death itself!” 

“Will you have trouble in gaining ad- 
mission to the prison again?” 

“I have a friend among the jailers, 
mademoiselle, to whom I once did a good 
turn. He owes me the chance to see you, 
and he has promised to pay the debt hand- 
somely, pitying, as he does, your youth and 
helplessness. Now, farewell! I shall bring 
you the ‘ Dream’ if there is a vial of it in 
Paris, but the search may require several 
days.” 

“T shall not expect you until the week is 
almost over.” 


II 


Léon CoLetTEe, workman from. Grasse, 
citizen of the republic, whose ragged 
clothes, stained hands, and sunburnt face 
were a better proclamation of his repub- 
lican tendencies than volumes of rhetoric, 
or the eloquence of the most zealous Mon- 
tagnard—-Léon Colette came nearer to real 
enjoyment during his hours of search for 
the perfume than he had since the old days 
in Grasse, when his greatest trouble had 
been a lover’s quarrel with Berthe, or the 
fear of spilling a drop of attar of roses in 
the distillery. 

Though at first he found no trace of the 
“Dream of Spring”—that perfume of an 
exiled or guillotined nobility—he improved 
each occasion of inquiry to make friends 
with the shopkeeper, who, did he but know 
it, was conversing with a man, Colette re- 
flected proudly, soon to possess the very for- 
mula of the famous scent he asked for; per- 
haps to deal in grand fashion, as had poor 
M. Fougeret, with these self-satisfied Pa- 
risian tradesmen. 

Colette enjoyed all the pleasures of in- 
cognito, as well as the delight — possible 
only in its fulness to a born perfumer—of 
being allowed to sniff certain delicate vials, 
to compare the mignonette of M. Latour 
with the mignonette of M. Rod; to have his 
neckerchief sprinkled with a few drops of 
gardenia, as if he had been a prince—the 
working man was coming to his own at last, 
in this Paris under the Terror! 

At one place he even had a most de- 
lectable stopper wet with amber presented 
to his nostrils. In another, a woman gave 
him a tiny bottle of stephanotis, because he 
reminded her of a favorite son. After each 
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of these entertainments in hospitable shops, 
he would go out again into the troubled 
streets feeling compunction that he could 
enjoy anything when poor Mile. Jeanne was 
awaiting her death in the horrible prison. 

On the fifth day of his search he found 
himself in an obscure shop near the dese- 
crated cathedral of Our Lady. The owner, 
an old man, deaf, it would seem, to the roar 
of that bloodthirsty world outside his spat- 
tered windows, fumbled long among his 
stores, and finally brought out the vial of 
iridescent glass with the gilded stopper and 
the rosy seal bearing the initials of the 
queen—one of the vials that Colette knew 
so well, having packed many of them in 
pads of straw for transport to Paris. The 
old man held it to the light. 

“*Tis a perfume of youth and love, of 
which, if they go on much longer with their 
killing, naught will be left to sweeten this 
city. I have odors more piercing, but none 
more gracious. This brings to mind the 
gardens of Versailles beneath spring moons, 
and the queen-lady at play there with hearts 
as gay as hers. Now they are cold!” 

Colette, impatient to be gone with his 
prize, began to count out the money. 

“You do not scruple to spend much for 
a toy, citizen—but times are changed! It 
is no longer bread they cry for, but the 
gauds and trinkets of the order they have 
destroyed. How many does La Guillotine 
—that all-powerful queen—claim to-day?” 

“Forty-three, citizen! Should you ever 
come to Grasse, inquire for one Léon Co- 
lette. “Twill be to your advantage.” 

“T take no journeys in these rough times, 
though that city of flowers must be indeed 
a pleasant one!” 

Colette touched his cap—forgetting for 
a moment his citizen manners—and hurried 
away, going straight from the shop to the 
prison. The jailer was as good as his word, 
and after some formalities conducted him 
through the low, damp corridors to a long 
room in which Mlle. Fougeret and many 
others awaited their last hour. 

She came to meet Léon, looking more 
beautiful, he thought, in her sadness and 
resignation than he had ever seen her. 

“Here is the ‘Dream of Spring,’ mad- 
emoiselle,” he whispered, slipping it into 
her hand. “I believe I obtained the only 


vial left in Paris.” 

Her eyes filled with tears as she took the 
bottle, the fragrance of whose contents pen- 
etrated even through the seals. 
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“It brings all the old days back to me— 
all the blossom-scented springs we loved so 
much in a land I shall never see again. 
You have served me well, Léon. Here is 
the formula. Guard it jealously, for if the 
times ever again become quiet, it will make 
your fortune. You can stamp the seal with 
the monogram of the republic instead of an 
unfortunate queen’s! And now, farewell. 
We must not talk too long together, for 
there are spies even among the prisoners. 
Say a prayer for myself and M. Félix on 
the day of our deaths. They have erased 
the name of God from the stones, but they 
cannot erase His name from the hearts of 
men!” : 

“ Mademoiselle, I shall run beside the 
tumbril all the way. I shall go with you 
to the scaffold.” 

She gave him her hand in silence, and 
he kissed it. Then he left her wondering 
if on the fatal morning she would still have 
the courage to deck herself as for a bridal. 


III 


WHEN it dawned, Léon was already at 
the prison, fearing lest the authorities might 
change the hour set for the last grim jour- 
ney. The May morning was cloudless, but 
only the ineffable blue of the sky bore wit- 
ness to the vernal season. In the streets 
lurked the chill of death, made visible on 
the wan and frightened faces of the pass- 
ers-by. The city was held in a paralysis 
of fear as in the icy bands of winter. 

At last the carts were drawn to the front 
of the prison gates, and, after some delay, 
the poor, herded procession appeared—an 
equality of young and old, rich and poor, 
matron and maid, noble and peasant. Some 
were weeping, others seemed rapt in prayer, 
others stoically indifferent. 

Among them came Mlle. Jeanne Fou- 
geret and M. Félix Ducoté, their hands 
tightly clasped, their faces lit with a sol- 
emn radiance, as if they were looking into 
the world beyond. He was dressed as be- 
came a bridegroom, and she wore a bridal 
gown of flowered silk. As Léon pressed 
close to them, he perceived the subtle 
sweetness of the “ Dream of Spring.” Like 
floral incense it diffused itself through the 
soft May air and surrounded Mlle. Fou- 
geret with its fragrance. When she mount- 
ed the tumbril, she caught sight of Léon, 
and smiled her greeting to him. 

The death journey was long and tedious, 
for, owing to the interest attached to sev- 
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eral of the day’s victims, crowds had gath- 
ered along the narrow streets that led to the 
guillotine. Léon had no trouble in keeping 
abreast of the tumbril, and within speaking 
distance of Mlle. Fougeret, whose youth, 
beauty, and air of indomitable courage at- 
tracted all eyes and brought forth many 
inquiries from the bystanders. 

At last the tumbril was drawn up before 
the steps leading to the guillotine. Even 
the fresh spring air seemed to have with- 
drawn itself from this place of blood, of 
terror, of mortality unattended by compas- 
sion. The reek and odor of the charnel- 
house infected the very stones, the wet wood 
—wet with no purifying rains—the tram- 
pled straw, all the horrid symbols of butch- 
ery. Yet so abnormal had the: times be- 
come that around this spot of destruction 
was gathered a circle of human beings, 
whose strange laughter and cackle of ex- 
pectation suggested the gaiety of devils. 

Near the steps of the scaffold, and a 
little apart from the throng, st in som- 
ber silence two men, both of whom. Léon at 
once recognized. One was M. Faure, the 
judge who had pronounced sentence upon 
Jeanne Fougeret and Félix Ducoté; the 
other was M. Detaille, a citizen of Grasse. 

The dreadful march to the guillotine was 
now begun. Léon, turning his back, and 
clapping his hands to his ears, that he might 
not hear the whir Of the great knife as it 
descended, fixed his gaze upon the doomed 
couple, who now clung to each other in a 
last embrace. He heard her whisper: 

“Let me go first. I cannot see you die!’ 

With a last kiss she broke from him and, 
pale as marble, descended from the cart. 
As she did so, she passed close to M. De- 
taille, who had drawn nearer and was look- 
ing at her intently. She was already mount- 
ing the steps of the guillotine, when, as 
M. Detaille whispered a word in the ear 
of the judge, that dignitary called upon her 
to stop. 

Again the two men whispered together. 
The judge at first seemed reluctant to grant 
some favor for which M. Detaille was ask- 
ing, but at last he turned to the waiting girl 
and requested her to descend the steps, as 
they wished to talk with her. 

Félix Ducoté, wondering at this delay at 
the very foot of the scaffold, but hoping 
nothing from it, drew near his betrothed, 
prepared for some last refinement of cruel- 
ty. Léon, unobserved, crept up behind 


, 


them like a watchful animal. 
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The judge addressed Jeanne. 

“You smell as sweet as a May morning, 
little citizeness!” 

“Say, rather, sweet as those lilies of 
France upon which you trample,” she re- 
plied quietly. 

“Oh, ho! You have a bold temper! We 
trampled the lilies of France because the 
stench of their decay was poisoning the free 
air of France. Lilies grown in kings’ gar- 
dens smell of tyranny.” 

To this she made no answer. 
continued : 

“Citizen Detaille, of Grasse, wishes a 
word with you before you are kissed by 
La Guillotine. As he is a friend of mine, 
I am granting him this favor.” 

“T have the honor to know Citizen De- 
taille—a worthy rival of my _ honored 
father.” 

Detaille took a step forward, his keen, 
commercial, but not unkindly face lit with 
an interest unrelated, it would seem, to the 
sanguinary drama he was witnessing. 

“Citizeness, I perceive about you the 
fragrance of the ‘ Dream of Spring,’ that 
most perfect creation of your father’s, 
whose secret formula, so jealously guarded, 
I doubt not dies with you.” 

Jeanne made no reply. 

“ Answer, citizeness!” 
manded. 

“Many things perish on this scaffold, 
monsieur, besides human lives. Old cus- 
toms perish, old laws, old loves, old secrets.” 

“That is no answer,” the judge cried out. 

“What do you wish me to say?” 

“TI command you to tell Citizen Detaille, 
who as a perfumer of the republic has the 
right to know, if you possess the formula 
of the perfume which clings about you. 
That is, indeed, the only legacy that you can 
leave to your country. It is but fitting that 
a perfume which ministered to the luxury 
of tyrants should now be enjoyed by the 
citizens of the republic.” 

“ All the perfumers of Grasse envied my 
father the ‘ Dream of Spring,’” she replied 
proudly. “But I cannot leave the secret 
of its composition either to Citizen De- 
taille or to the republic, because it is no 
longer in my possession.” 

There was a sound of heavy breathing 
behind them, as of some one in sharp strug- 
gle with himself. Suddenly Léon Colette 
stepped forward. 

“Citizens, it is I who possess that glo- 
rious formula, the last legacy to me of my 


M. Faure 





the judge com- 
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master’s daughter. I possess it, I, Léon 
Colotte, free citizen of France, and se~ ~f 
the republic.” 

He spoke proudly and confideni.,, tike 
a man prepared to dictate his terms. The 
judge looked him over. 

“Then there is no occasion to detain 
these young people longer from their wed- 
ding visit to La Guillotine. It is but a 
matter of bargaining with this fellow.” 

“I deal with him, then—many thanks!” 
“Stop, Citizen Ducoté!” Léon cried. 
“Stop, Citizeness Fougeret, and hear my 
terms to these good citizens. It is not for 
gold that I shall sell this formula. The 
motto of the republic is justice. I have a 
right to name my price. If they reject it, 
I have also the right to keep my treasure— 
to retain the ‘ Dream of Spring.’ I appeal 
to you, judge, is this not so?” 

“You are acting within your rights. 
Name your price.” 

“The lives of Citizeness Fougeret and 
of Citizen Ducoté.” 

IV 


Tue judge and Detaille looked at each 
other. 

“A word with you apart,” Detaille said, 
laying his hand upon the judge’s arm. 

Ducoté turned to Léon. 

“You bargain nobly! Heaven preserve 
us to show our gratitude!” 

The parley lasted some minutes. At last 
the two men returned, and the judge ad- 
dressed Jeanne. 

“Tf the price be paid—if you and this 
young citizen are allowed to return to 
Grasse, will you promise never to engage 
in the manufacture of perfumes, and par- 
ticularly of this perfume whose formula 
you might remember?” 
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Ducoté answered for her. 

‘Honor makes such a promise scarcely 
necessary, citizen; but you need not fear. 
I have a rose-farm to which to conduct 
Jeanne Fougeret when the republic shall 
have united us. We shall spend our days 
cultivating roses for the manufacturers.” 

Jeanne seized Léon’s hand and drew him 
forward. , 

“But I, too, wish to make a condition, 
Citizen Detaille, for the benefit of this brave 
man who has given up a fortune to save 
our lives. It is that you make him the 
head of your works in Grasse, and give him 
an interest in the sales of the ‘ Dream of 
Spring.’ You will find him a most skilled 
workman—my father taught him many se- 
crets — and a most faithful man, as this 
day’s event testifies.” 

Detaille pondered a moment. 

“ Citizeness, the ‘ Dream of Spring ’ per- 
suades me to accept your condition. Let 
us hope that from this sweetness may come 
recovered strength in all our lives.” He 
turned to Ducoté, and, addressing him, con- 
tinued: “It is by the revised calendar of 
the republic the delicious month of Floréal. 
The fields around our native town are all 
a-blush with roses, and the air is ladened 
with the scent of orange-blossoms. Lead 
your citizeness back to her old home. My 
wife leaves Paris this very afternoon for 
Grasse, and will be glad to take Mlle. 
Jeanne under her protection — Citizeness 
Jeanne, I should say, but my tongue slips 
easily into the old forms.” 

Colette tossed his cap in the air. 

“And now back to Berthe!” he cried. 

Félix drew Jeanne to him. 

“The flowers of Grasse are waiting for 
you,” he whispered. “We will pick white 
roses for the bride’s bouquet!” 


IN SEPTEMBER 


Over the hills through the hush of dawn, 
Over the paths where roses sway, 

Swift through the meadows where dreams are born, 
Summer is stealing, stealing away. 


Backward her eyes turn, bathed in tears— 
She who danced must the piper pay! 

Like a woman who dreads the advance of years, 
Summer is stealing, stealing away. 


Her face is the wistful face of pain, 
Where joy once held high holiday; 

Like a dreamer whose dreams have been in vain, 
Summer is stealing, stealing away! 


Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 























FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 


XXXIII—THE STORY OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 


BY LYNDON ORR 


‘HE royal families of Europe are 
widely known, yet not all of them 
are equally renowned. Thus, the 

house of Romanoff, although comparative- 

ly young, stands out to the mind with a 

sort of barbaric power, more vividly than 

the Austrian house of Hapsburg, which is 
the oldest reigning family in Europe, tra- 
cing its beginnings backward until they are 
lost in the Dark Ages. The Hohenzollerns 
of Prussia are comparatively modern, so 
far as concerns their royalty. The off- 
shoots of the Bourbons carry on a very 
proud tradition in the person of the King 
of Spain, although France, which has been 
ruled by so many members of the family, 
will probably never again behold a Bour- 

bon king. The deposed Braganzas bear a 

name which is ancient, but which has a 

somewhat tinsel sound. 

The Bonapartes, of course, are merely 
parvenus, and they have had the good taste 
to pretend to no antiquity of birth, not 
even so much as that of Peter Karageorge- 
vitch, the peeping, timorous king of Servia. 
The first Napoleon, dining: at a table full 
of monarchs, when he heard one of them 
deferentially alluding to the Bonaparte 
family as being very old and noble, ex- 
claimed: 

“Pish! My nobility dates from the day 
of Marengo!” 

And the third Napoleon, in announcing 
his coming marriage with Mlle. de Montijo, 
used the very word “parvenu” in speak- 


ing of himself and of his family. His 
frankness won the hearts of the French 
people, and helped to reconcile them to a 
marriage in which the bride was barely 
noble. 

In English history there are two great 
names to conjure by, at least to the imag- 
inative. One is Plantagenet, which seems 
to contain within itself the very essence of 
all that is patrician, magnificent, and royal. 
It calls to memory at once the lion-hearted 
Richard, whose short reign was replete with 
romance in England and France and Aus- 
tria and the Holy Land. 

But perhaps a name of greater influence 
is that which links the royal family of 
Britain to-day with the traditions of the 
past, and which summons up legend and 
story and great deeds of history. This is 
the name of Stuart, about which a whole 
volume might be written to recall its sug- 
gestions and its reminiscences. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART 


The first Stuart (then Stewart) of whom 
anything is known got his name from the 
title of “Steward of Scotland,” which re- 
mained in the family for generations, until 
the sixth of the line, by marriage with 
Princess Marjory Bruce, acquired the Scot- 
tish crown. That was in the early years of 
the fourteenth century; and finally, after the 
death of Elizabeth of England, her rival’s 
son, James VI of Scotland and I of Eng- 
land, united under one crown two king- 
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doms that had so long been at almost con- 
stant war. 

It is almost a characteristic of the Scot 
that, having small territory, little wealth, 
and a seat among his peers that is almost 
ostentatiously humble, he should bit by 
bit absorb the possessions of all the rest 
and become master of them all. Surely, 
the proud Tudors, whose line ended with 
Elizabeth, must have despised the “ Stew- 
ards,” whose kingdom was small and bleak 
and cold, and who could not control their 
own vassals. 

One can imagine, also, with Sir Walter 
Scott, the haughty nobles of the English 
court, sneering covertly at the awkward, 
shambling James, pedant and bookworm. 
Nevertheless, his diplomacy was almost as 
good as that of Elizabeth herself; and 
though he did some foolish things, he was 
very far from being a fool. 

In his appearance, James was not unlike 
Abraham Lincoln—an unkingly figure; 
and yet, like Lincoln, when occasion re- 
quired it, he could rise to the dignity which 
makes one feel the presence of a king. He 
was the only Stuart who lacked anything 
in form or feature or external grace. His 
son, Charles I, was perhaps one of the 
worst rulers that England has ever had; 
yet his uprightness of life, his melancholy 
yet handsome face, his graceful bearing, 
and the strong religious element in his 
character, together with the fact that he 
was put to death after being treacherously 
surrendered to his enemies—all these have 
combined to make almost a saint of him. 
There are Englishmen to-day who speak 
of him as “the martyr king,” and who, 
on certain days of the year, say prayers 
that beg the Lord’s forgiveness because of 
Charles’s execution. 

The members of the so-called League of 
the White Rose, founded to perpetuate Eng- 
lish allegiance to the direct line of Stuarts, 
do many things that are quite absurd. They 
refuse td pray for the present king of Eng- 
land, and profess to think that the Princess 
Mary of Bavaria is the true ruler of Great 
Britain. All this represents that trace of 
sentiment which lingers among the Eng- 
lish to-day. They feel that the Stuarts 
were the last kings of England to rule by 
the grace of God rather than by the grace 
of Parliament. As a matter of fact, the 


present reigning family in England is glad 
to derive its ancient strain of royal blood 
through a Stuart—descended on the distaff 
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side from James I, and winding its way 
through Hanover. 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE STUARTS 


This sentiment for the Stuarts is a thing 
entirely apart from reason, and belongs to 
the realm of poetry and romance; yet so 
strong is it that it has shown itself in the 
most inconsistent fashion. For instance, 
Sir Walter Scott was a devoted adherent of 
the house of Hanover. When George IV 
visited Edinburgh, Scott was completely 
carried away by his loyal enthusiasm. He 
could not see that the man before him was 
a drunkard, libertine, and braggart. He 
viewed him as an incarnation of all the 
noble traits that ought to hedge about a 
king. He snatched up a wine-glass from 
which George had just been drinking, and 
carried it away to be an object of reverence 
forever after. Nevertheless, in his heart, 
and often in his speech, Scott seemed to be 
a high Tory, and even a Jacobite. 

There are precedents for this. The Em- 
press Eugénie used often to say, with a 
laugh, that she was the only true royalist 
at the imperial court of France. That was 
well enough for her in her days of flighti- 
ness and frivolity. No one, however, ac- 
cused Queen Victoria of being frivolous, 
and she was not supposed to have a strong 
sense of humor. None the less, after lis- 
tening to the skirling of the bagpipes, and 
to the romantic ballads which were sung in 
Scotland, she is said to have remarked, 
with a sort of sigh: 

“Whenever I hear those ballads, I feel 
that England belongs really to the 
Stuarts!” 

It has already been told in these papers 
that before Queen Victoria was born, and 
when all the sons of George III were child- 
less, the Duke of Kent was urged to marry, 
so that he might have a family to continue 
the succession. In resenting the suggestion 
he said many things, and among them this 
was the most striking: 

“Why don’t you call the Stuarts back to 
England? They couldn’t possibly make a 
worse mess of it than our fellows have!” 

But in the end he yielded to persuasion, 
and married. From this marriage came 
Victoria, who really had the sacred drop of 
Stuart blood which gave England to the 
Hanoverians; and it was for her to redeem 
the blunders and tyrannies of both houses. 

The fascination of the Stuarts, which has 
been carried overseas to America and the 
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British dominions, probably began with the 
striking history of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Her brilliancy and boldness and beauty, 
and especially the pathos of her end, have 
made us see only her intense womanliness, 
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Charles II, that very different type, with 
his gaiety, his good-fellowship, and his 
easy-going ways. It is not surprising that 
his people, most of whom never saw him, 
were very fond of him, and did not know 

















PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, THE YOUNG PRETENDER 


Drawn by M 


which in her own day was the first thing 
that any one observed in her. So, too, with 
Charles I, romantic figure and knightly 
gentleman. One regrets his death upon the 
scaffold, even though his execution was 
necessary to the growth of freedom. 

Many people are no less fascinated by 


Stein after an old frint 


that he was selfish, a loose liver, and al- 
most a vassal of the king of France. 

So it is not strange that the Stuarts, with 
all their arts and graces, were very hard to 
displace. James II, with the aid of the 
French, fought hard before the British 
troops in Ireland broke the backs of both 














his armies and sent him into exile. Again 
in 1715—an episode perpetuated in Thack- 
eray’s dramatic story of “Henry Esmond” 
—came the son of James to take advantage 
of the vacancy’ caused by the death of Queen 
Anne. But it is perhaps to this claimant’s 
son, the last of the militant Stuarts, that 
more chivalrous feeling has been given than 
to any other. 


THE STORY OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER 


To his followers he was the Ygung Chev- 
alier, the true Prince of Wales; to his en- 
emies, the Whigs and the Hanoverians, he 
was “the Pretender.” One of the most 
romantic chapters of history is the one 
which tells of that last brilliant dash which 
he made upon the coast of Scotland, land- 
ing with but a few attendants, and rejecting 
the support of a French army. 

“It is not with foreigners,” he said, 
“but with my own loyal subjects, that I 
wish to regain the kingdom for my father.” 

It was a daring deed, and the spectacular 
side of it has been often commemorated, es- 
pecially in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Waverley.” 
There we see the gallant prince moving 
through a sort of military panorama, in 
which for a time he was successful. Most 
of the British troops were absent in Flan- 
ders, and the few regiments that could be 
mustered to meet him were appalled by the 
ferocity and reckless courage of the High- 
landers, who leaped down like wildcats 
from their hills, and flung themselves with 
dirk and sword upon the British cannon. 

We see Sir John Cope retiring at Fal- 
kirk, and the astonishing victory of Pres- 
tonpans, where disciplined British troops 
fled in dismay through the morning mist, 
leaving artillery and supplies behind them. 
It is Scott again who shows us the prince, 
master of Edinburgh for a time, while the 
white rose of Stuart royalty held once more 
the ancient keep above the Scottish capital. 
Then we see the Chevalier pressing south- 
ward into England, where he hoped to raise 
an English army to support his own. But 
his Highlanders cared nothing for Eng- 
land, and the English—even the Catholic 
gentry—would not rise to support his cause. 

Personally, he had every gift that could 
win allegiance. Handsome, high-tempered, 
and brave, he could also control his fiery 
spirit and listen to advice, however unpal- 
atable it might be. 

The time was favorable. The British 
troops had been defeated on the Continent 
9 
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by Marshal Saxe, of whom I have already 
written, and by Marshal d’Estrées. George 
II was a king whom few respected. He 
could scarcely speak anything but German. 
He grossly ill-treated his wife. It is said 
that on one occasion, in a fit of temper, he 
actually kicked the.prime minister. Not 
many felt any personal loyalty to him, and 
he spent most of his time away from Eng- 
land in his other domain of Hanover. 

But precisely here was a reason why 
Englishmen were willing to put up with 
him. As between him and the brilliant 
Stuart there would have been no hesitation, 
had the choice been merely one of men; 
but it was believed that the return of the 
Stuarts meant the return of something like 
absolute government, of taxation without 
sanction of law, and of religious persecu- 
tion. Under the Hanoverian George, the 
English people had begun to exercise a con- 
siderable measure of self - government. 
Sharp opposition in Parliament compelled 
him time and again to yield; and when he 
was in Hanover, the English were left to 
work out the problem of free government. 

Hence, although Prince Charles Edward 
fascinated all who met him, and though 
a small army was raised for*his support, 
still the unromantic, common-sense Eng- 
lishmen felt that things were better than 
in the days gone by, and most of them re- 
fused to take up arms for the cause which 
sentimentally they favored. Therefore, al- 
though the Chevalier stirred all England, 
and sent a thrill through the officers of 
state in London, his soldiers gradually de- 
serted, and the Scots insisted on returning 
to their own country. Although the Stuart 
troops reached a point as far south as 
Derby, they were soon pushed backward 
into Scotland, pursued by an army of about 
nine thousand men under the Duke of 
Cumberland, son of George II. 

Cumberland was no soldier; he had been 
soundly beaten by the French on the fa- 
mous field of Fontenoy. Yet he had firm- 
ness, and a sort of overmastering brutality, 
which, with disciplined troops and abun- 
dant artillery, were sufficient to win a vic- 
tory over the untrained Highlanders. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CULLODEN 


When the battle came, five thousand of 
these mountaineers went roaring along the 
English lines, with the Chevalier himself 
at their head. For a moment there was 
surprise. The Duke of Cumberland had 
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been drinking so heavily that he could give 
no verbal orders. One of his officers, how- 
ever, is said to have come to him in his 
tent, where he was trying to play cards. 

“What disposition shall we make of the 
prisoners?” asked the officer. 

The duke tried to reply, but his utterance 
was very thick. 

“No quarter!” he was believed to say. 

The officer objected, and begged that 
such an order as that should be given in 
writing. The duke rolled over and seized 
a sheaf of playing-cards. Pulling one out, 
he scrawled the necessary order, and that 
was taken to the commanders in the field. 

The Highlanders could not stand the 
cannon fire, and in the end the English 
won. Then the fury of the common sol- 
diery broke loose upon the country. 


There was a reign of fantastic and fiendish 
brutality. One provost of the town was violently 
kicked for a mild remonstrance about the destruc- 
tion of the Episcopalian meeting-house; another 
was condemned to clean out dirty stables. Men 
and women were whipped and tortured on slight 
suspicion, or to extract information. Cumberland 
frankly professed his contempt and hatred of the 
people among whom he found himself, but he 
savagely punishtd robberies committed by private 
soldiers for their own profit. 

“ Mild measures will not do,” he wrote to New- 
castle. 

When leaving the North in July, he said: 

“ All the good we have done is but a little blood- 
letting, which has only weakened the madness, but 
not at all cured it; and I tremble to fear that this 
vile spot may still be the ruin of this island, and 
of our family.” 


Such was the famous battle of Culloden, 
fought in 1746, and putting a final end 
to the hopes of all the Stuarts. As to Cum- 
berland’s order for “No quarter,” if any 
apology can be made for such brutality, it 
must be found in the fact that the High- 
land chiefs had on their side agreed to spare 
no captured enemy. 

The battle has also left a name common- 
ly given to the nine of diamonds, which is 
called “the curse of Scotland,” because it 
is said that on that card Cumberland wrote 
his bloodthirsty order. 

Such, in brief, was the story of Prince 
Charlie’s gallant attempt to restore the 
kingdom of his ancestors. Even when de- 
feated, he would not at once leave Scot- 
land. A French squadron appeared off the 
coast near Edinburgh. It had been sent to 


bring him troops and a large supply of 
money, but he turned his back upon it, and 
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made his way into the Highlands on foot, 
closely pursued by English soldiers and 
Lowland spies. 

This part of his career is in reality the 
most romantic of all. He was hunted 
closely, almost as by hounds. For weeks 
he had only such sleep as he could snatch 
during short periods of safety, and there 
were times when his pursuers came within 
almost an inch of capturing him. But 
never in his life were his spirits so high. 
As Kipling makes one of his characters say 
of Mowgli, he “loved to pull the very whis- 
kers of Death.” 

It was a sort of life that he had never 
seen before, roving amid the deep glades, 
or climbing the mighty rocks, and listening 
to the thunder of the cataracts, among 
which he often slept, with only one faith- 
ful follower to guard him. The story of 
his escape is almost incredible, but he 
laughed and drank and rolled upon the 
grass when he was free from care. He 
hobnobbed with the most suspicious-looking 
caterans, with whom he drank the smoky 
brew of the North, and lived as he might 
on fish and onions and bacon and wild 
fowl, with an appetite such as he had never 
known at the luxurious court of Versailles 
or St. Germain. 


THE PRINCE AND FLORA MACDONALD 


Amid all this adventure there was a 
touch of romance, which, as the present 
writer believes, the prince would have been 
glad to develop into something more. After 
the battle of Culloden, he would have been 
captured had not a Scottish girl named 
Flora Macdonald met him, caused him to 
be dressed in the clothes of her waiting- 
maid, and thus got him off to the Isle of 
Skye. 

There, for a time, it was impossible to 
follow him; and there the two lived almost 
alone together. Such a proximity could not 
fail to stir the romantic feeling of one who 
was both a youth and a prince. On the 
other hand, no thought of love-making 
seems to have entered Flora’s mind. If, 
however, we read Campbell’s narrative 
very closely, we can see—as, perhaps, the 
author does not—that Prince Charles made 
every advance consistent with a delicate re- 
membrance of her sex and services. 

It seems to have been his thought that 
if she cared for him, then the two might 
well love; and he gave her every chance to 
show him favor. The youth of twenty- 




















five and the girl of twenty-four roamed to- 
gether in the long, tufted grass, or lay in 
the sunshine and looked out over the sea. 
The prince would rest his head in her lap, 
and she would tumble his golden hair with 
her slender fingers, and sometimes clip off 
tresses which she preserved to give to 
friends of hers as love-locks. But to the 
last he was either too high or too low for 
her, according to her own modest thought. 
He was a royal prince, the heir to a throne, 
or else he was a boy with whom she might 
play quite fancy-free. A lover he could 
not be —so pure and beautiful was her 
thought of him. 

These were perhaps the most delightful 
days of all his life, as they were a beauti- 
ful memory in hers. In time he returned 
to France, and resumed his place amid the 
intrigues that surrounded that other Stuart 
prince who styled himself James III, and 
still kept up the appearance of a king in 
exile. As he watched the artifice and the 
plotting of these make-believe courtiers, he 
may well have thought of his innocent com- 
panion of the Highland wilds. 

As for Flora, she was arrested and im- 
prisoned for five months on English vessels 
of war. After her release, she was mar- 
ried, in 1750; and she and her husband 
sailed for the American colonies just be- 
fore the Revolution. In that war, Mac- 
donald became a British officer, and served 
against his adopted countrymen. Perhaps 
because of this reason, Flora returned alone 
to Scotland, where she died at the age of 
sixty-eight. 

The royal prince who would have given 
her his easy love lived a life of far less dig- 
nity in the years that followed his return to 
France. There was no more hope of re- 
covering the English throne. For him there 
were left only the idle and licentious diver- 
sions of such a court as that in which his 
father lived. 


THE PRINCE AND HIS WIFE 


At the death of James III, even this court 
was disintegrated, and Prince Charles led 
a roving and disreputable life under the 
title of Earl of Albany. In his wanderings 
he met Louise Marie, the daughter of a 
German prince, Gustavus Adolphus of Stol- 
berg. She was only nineteen years of age 
when she first felt the fascination that he 
still possessed; but it was an unhappy mar- 
riage for the girl, when she discovered that 
her husband was a confirmed drunkard. 
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Not long after, in fact, she found her life 
with him so utterly intolerable that she per- 
suaded the Pope to allow her a formal 
separation. The pontiff entrusted her to 
her husband’s brother, Cardinal York, who 
placed her in a convent, and presently re- 
moved her to his own residence in Rome. 

Here begins another romance. She was 
often visited by the poet Vittorio Alfieri, the 
great Italian dramatist. Alfieri was a man 
of wealth, and in his early years he divided 
his time into alternate periods during which 
he either studied hard in civil and canon- 
ical law, or was a constant attendant upon 
the race-course, or rushed aimlessly all over 
Europe without any object except to wear 
out the post-horses which he used in relays 
over hundreds of miles of road. His life, 
indeed, was eccentric almost to insanity; 
but when he had met the beautiful and 
lonely Countess of Albany, there came over 
him a striking change. She influenced him 
for all that was good, and he used to say 
that he owed her all that was best in his 
dramatic works. 

Sixteen years after her marriage, her 
royal husband died, a worn-out, bloated 
wreck of one who had been, as a youth, a 
model of knightliness and manhood. Dur- 
ing his final years he had fallen to utter 
destitution, and there was either a touch of 
half contempt or a feeling of remote kin- 
ship, in the act of George III, who be- 
stowed upon the prince an annual pension 
of four thousand pounds. It showed most 
plainly that England was now consolidated 
under Hanoverian rule. 

When Cardinal York died, in 1807, 
there was no Stuart left in the male line; 
and the countess was the last to bear the 
royal Scottish name of Albany. 

After the prince’s death, his widow is 
said to have been married to Alfieri, and 
for the rest of her life she lived in Flor- 
ence, though Alfieri died nearly twenty- 
one years before her. 

Here we have seen a part of the romance 
which attaches itself to the name of Stuart 
—in the chivalrous young prince, leading 
his Highlanders against the bayonets of the 
British, lolling idly among the Hebrides, 
or fallen, at the last, to be a drunkard and 
the husband of an unwilling consort, who 
in her turn loved a famous poet. But it is 
this Stuart, after all, of whom we think 
when we hear the bagpipes skirling “Over 
the Water to Chairlie” or “Wha’ll be 
King but Chairlie?” 
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BACK! 


"VE been out next to nature’s heart; 
I've led the simple, simple life, 
Where honest faith is more than art, 
And peas are eaten with a knife. 
I've worshiped at the Druids’ shrine, 
I've followed Pan upon his track; 
I've drunk my fill of Dian’s wine, 
But say, I'm glad I'm back! 


I love the farmhouse on the hill, 
The cottage on the country way, 
Where vines are peeping at the sill, 
And coal-oil lamps are tout au fait. 
Sweet is the life where wants are small, 
And sweet the wild nook in the wood; 
Yet in the fulness of it all 
An ice-cream soda might taste good! 


I love the wide outlying lands, 
I love the unobstructed sky; 
I love the honest harvest hands 
With appetites for breakfast pie. 
I love the “ heaven-kissing hill,” 
I love the “cowslip on the lea”; 
I love “the bank whereon "—but still 
A bath-tub also pleases me. 


Ah me, the ice-clink in the glass! 

Hot water hissing at a touch! 
A thousand marvels come to pass— 

Street-cars and salads, shows and such! 
Briareus with his hundred hands 

Stands quick to serve whate’er I lack; 
Oh, palaces and pop-corn stands! 

Oh, say, I’m glad I'm back! 

Edmund Vance Cooke 


TO PHYLLIS IN REVENGEFUL MOOD 


OU bid me sally boldly forth to slay 
A wicked honey-bee that yesterday 
Did feed upon your cheek, and then took wing 
And left you victim to his errant sting? 
Since you command, why, then, it must be so, 
And I'll proceed at once against the foe, 
And make him rue the sorry day he strove 
To feast his spirit on that field of love. 


Yet in my heart I find small blame for him 
That he should seek to gratify his whim— 

How can I rightly saddle him with blame 

When with his chance myself would do the same? 
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Ah, no, indeed! When haply he shall meet 
His punishment for conduct indiscreet, 
And at my hands, ’twill simple murder be 
By one who writhes with ruthless jealousy! 


Wilberforce Jenkins 


TO GWENDOLYN 


HEN Gwendolyn is seventeen, 
She'll wear a gold crown like a queen, 
And sit upon a throne of state, 
And eat from off a golden plate; 
And all day long before her eyes 
Shall flutter golden butterflies, 
And turtle-doves all snowy white 
Shall coo to her from morn till night, 
And peacocks on the emerald grass, 
Spreading their starry tails, shall pass 
With stately motion to and fro, 
While fairy music soft and low 
On April winds shall breathe and blow, 
And a great king from fairyland, 
Shall bend and kiss her lily hand; 
And they shall spend their honeymoon 
Hidden up yonder in the moon. 
Richard Le Gallienne 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL 


SING the song of my sex, 
The woman in search of a servant; 

A party of moderate skill, 
One who knows dirt when 
And fain would remove it 
From the furniture, carpet, and dishes. 
Lo, on the forks I find soap; 
Under the bed there are dust-heaps; 
Back of the kitchen sink 
The croton-bug roams unmolested. 
Busy, I sit at my desk 
With my household accounts spread before me; 
Trying to find out what 
The monthly allowance has gone for; 
Gazing with awe-struck mien 
At the prices of meat, eggs, and butter. 
Out in the kitchen is one who, 
Anxious to please her employer, 
Dashes in every two minutes 
To ask where the dish-pan is hidden, 
The towels, the soap, and sapolio; 
Whether the muffins are made 
With one egg or two, or if jelly 
Cools on the window-sill 
Or stiffens itself in the ice-chest. 


she sees it, 


at once 























Wild and distraught I reply 

“Yes” or “no” at a venture; 

Deeply bewailing my lot 

That the Lord has created me woman. 
Hers, undisputed, through life 

Are the duties that no one else covets; 
Hers are the trifling jobs 

While to man fall the questions of interest. 
Surely this seems hardly fair, 

Yet I still see no way to adjust it, 
E’en though they give us the vote; 


Though according to Blackwell and Pankhurst 


Then all our troubles will vanish. 
Could I but credit that statement, 
Soon would the suffragettes 

Rank me amofig their adherents. 
Meanwhile I cry in my anguish: 
“Where shall I find me a handmaid?” 


Mary K. Ford 





FROM BEHIND THE BARN 


E owns the place, an’ I’m the farmer; 
He says “ My man,” does “ Squire Palmer,” 
An’ seems to think he runs the farm; 
But that don’t do a mite o’ harm, 
Fer he kin think, er-else fergit it, 
So long as me an’ him kin hit it. 


I buy the stuff, an’ rigs, an’ hosses; 
He pays the bills an’ stands the losses; 
I do the plantin’ as I please, 
An’ foller out my own idees, 
An’ he don’t talk—not in my hearin’— 
Ner he don't do no interferin’. 


I git my house, an’ wood, an’ water, 

An’ all the stuff, jest as I oughter; 
I’m workin’ round the hull year through— 
Got all the work that I kin do; 

I git my livin’ an’ a sal’ry, 

While he’s a playin’ to the gall'ry! 


He comes around when things is growin’, 
An’ brings his friends to hear him blowin’, 
An’ shows ’em all around the place, 
An’ prances till he busts a trace! 
He gits his pay, an’ that’s the story, 
Fresh air, an’ grub, an’ lots o’ glory! 
Charles Irvin Junkin 





CUPID—BANKRUPT 


**T°IS sad, sad news I heard to-day— 
Dan Cupid's fled the town; 
His bank has closed, and in the fray 
Of failure has gone down. 


For years poor Danny's kept the place, 
And honored any bill 

From men of every creed or race 
Presented at his till. 


LIGHT VERSE 
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But now the bank has closed its doors~ 
A scene of misery, 

And Cupid's skipped to other shores 
In hopeless bankruptcy. 


He had a vast reserve of love 
Hid safely in his vault; 
There never was suggestion of 

A possible default. 


He owned a mine of richest ore— 
True eighteen-carat stuff— 

And none who ever glimpsed the store 
Could doubt he had enough. 


But I—alas, yes, yes, it is I 
Who wrecked our banker fair; 
It is a fact I can’t deny— 
I wrought that ruin there. 


For when I first saw Polly’s eyes, 
And fell beneath their sway, 
I sent a draft of such a size 
He simply couldn’t pay! 
Blakeney Gray 


THE LIMIT OF SYMPATHY 


AM a tender-hearted chap, 
And thrill with sympathy 
When I encounter some poor wight 
Who’s steeped in misery. 
I stretch to him a brother’s hand 
To ease the sting of wo, 
And with a grasp fraternal try 
To set his heart aglow. 


I met a man the other day 
Who never makes mistakes, 
And gave to him the tenderest 
Of all my tender shakes. 
It must be awful to be right 
Forever and a day, 
And feel that you have not been built 
Of truly human clay! 


Another fellow came along 
Who said in all his life 

He'd never had the slightest tiff 
Or quarrel with his wife; 

And I, I pitied him indeed; 
How bitter is the cup 

Of him who's never tasted that 
Rare joy of making up! 


And finally another came, 
Amid the noisy whirl, 
Who vowed he'd never flirted with 
Or kissed a pretty girl. 
I had no pity for that man 
In all his show of pride, 
Because, in spite of what he said, 
I think the fellow lied! 


Carlyle Smith 
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A BETTER BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


NE after another the problems which 
() perplexed the financial and com- 
mercial markets a year ago have 
passed away. New problems have arisen, 
and among them, no doubt, are some that 
are vexatious, but in this there is nothing 
unusual. The markets never have been and 
never will be without their special prob- 
lems, and the problems never have been and 
never will be without their solutions. What 
remains true of the present situation is that 
corrective processes, working slowly but 
effectively, have wrought a vast improve- 
ment within the year. 

It is rather amusing to recall some of the 
special causes of past worriment. For in- 
stance, twelve months ago we were warned 
that the whole country was speeding to de- 
struction on rubber tires. We were told 
that the entire agricultural community had 
mortgaged houses and farms, live stock and 
growing crops, to invest in motor-cars, and 
was off on a delirious joy ride. 

I imagine that there are more automo- 
biles in use in the country to-day than a 
year ago, but how surprisingly little we hear 
of the old theory of an impending national 
disaster because of their purchase! How 
absurd it now seems that very many per- 
sons, bankers and careful observers among 
them, actually attributed the financial un- 
settlement of the period to the expanding 
use of the motor-car! 

Among other influences which were re- 
garded as especially disturbing, about this 
time last year, was the international trade 
balance. We had shipped much gold abroad 
—forty-seven and a half millions in the 
fiscal year 1909, and seventy-five and a 
quarter millions during the same interval 
in 1910. Our merchandise exports for the 
latter year exceeded imports by only $188,- 
037,290—the smallest excess in any year 
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since 1895. Contrasted with this, during 
the fiscal year ending June 30 last, the 
United States imported fifty-one millions of 
gold, and has piled up a balance ‘abroad, 
through shipments of merchandise and farm 
products, of $520,706,304. 

In addition to our enormous sales of com- 
modities and manufactures, the country has 
sold many millions of securities to Europe 
during the year. Bankers have left a large 
proportion of the proceeds on deposit 
abroad, because, with dull business and 
plenty of money at home, they had no spe- 
cial use for the funds. In consequence, we 
have a large credit balance in Europe as a 
reserve fund upon which the country may 
draw in case of necessity. 

Twelve months ago, Wall Street stood in 
great fear of the autumn money market. 
Call and time funds secured by stock col- 
lateral ruled low, but commercial paper sold 
continuously at very high rates, and mer- 
chants and corporations experienced great 
difficulty in obtaining credit. The railway 
freight-rate question and the two great in- 
dustrial trust cases were undecided, and a 
political campaign with Colonel Roosevelt 
—always a bugaboo to Wall Street—as a 
central figure, loomed up as a further fea- 
ture of potential disturbance. 

It is, of course, with present ills and fu- 
ture possibilities, not with the past, that 
security and commodity markets and gen- 
eral industry concern themselves; but when 
you consider how easily the country met 
and solved its former problems, it suggests 
the idea that difficulties which now seem 
portentous will be overcome no less readily 
when the time for meeting them arrives. 

For some time past, our shops and fac- 
tories and furnaces have not been employed 
to the limit of productive capacity. Jobbers 
and retailers have been buying upon a hand- 
to-mouth basis in satisfaction of immediate 
wants. Railway transporting companies 
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have reported a surplus of equipment. 
There has been an unemployment of capi- 
tal, as is evidenced by dull business, large 
accumulations of funds, and low interest 
rates; and there has been the unfortunate 

’ correlative of this situation—an unemploy- 
ment of labor. 

But this quiet period in general business 
has not been without some benefits. Weak 
spots have been strengthened, and the finan- 
cial position has been put into excellent 
shape. The country has been passing 
through a period of liquidation and econ- 
omy. Prices for most of the leading com- 
modities — breadstuffs, cotton, metals, and 
the like—have undergone a downward re- 
vision, and are upon a more nearly normal 
basis than for a long time past. With low- 
er prices for raw materials; with reduced 
stocks of merchandise in the hands of man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, and dealers; with credit 
abundant and cheap, the country has estab- 
lished the basis for a forward industrial 
movement when the proper time comes. 

In recent months, industry has been hang- 
ing expectant upon the harvests. At this 
writing the outlook is promising for all the 
great staples, and particularly so for cotton, 
our chief exportable commodity, which runs 
so rapidly into money — fresh money or 
available credit established abroad. 

The planted area for the present season, 
both for cereals and for cotton, was the 
largest in the country’s history. This sug- 
gests that whatever vicissitudes the leading 
crops may experience before their harvest- 
ing, a margin has been created which al- 
lows for considerable deterioration and still 
makes possible an abundant yield. 

Under the improvement of fundamental 
and basic conditions, as above indicated, if 
crops of at least fair average proportions 
are assured—as seems to be the case—it is 
difficult to see how industrial revival can 
be long deferred. With a genuine awaken- 
ing in business, many things which now 
seem disturbing will lose much of their 
force and effect. 





STOCK EXCHANGE SEATS 


NE reason for recent pessimism in 
Wall Street—a reason which is not 
often mentioned outside of broker- 


age circles—is the fact that the value of a 





stock exchange seat has declined about twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars within a period of 
eighteen months. 
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A membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange—a seat, as it is always called in 
the financial district—sold the other day for 
seventy thousand dollars. A little more 
than a year ago, when speculation was very 
active, and brokers were making plenty of 
money, a seat brought ninety-five thousand 
dollars. That was high-water mark. 

If you apply this decline of twenty-five 
thousand dollars in the price of a seat to the 
eleven hundred brokers who make up the 
exchange membership, it appears that Wall 
Street, within comparatively few months, has 
sustained a loss of more than twenty-seven 
million dollars in the matter of exchange 
seats alone. 

A stock exchange seat is not a seat at all, 
in the common acceptation of the word. No 
elaborate Morris chair, nor even a three- 
legged stool, goes with a membership. There 
are some bench-like arrangements around 
the various trading-posts on the exchange 
floor, but they accommodate only a few bro- 
kers. Most of the brokers stand up, and all 
of them would prefer to stand up and hustle 
around rather than sit down; for standing 
up implies an active market, and Wall Street 
has not been active for a long time past. 

In bygone days, dealings in stocks were 
conducted by methods very different from 
those now in vogue. Brokers took their 
places at a long table, and a chairman, seat- 
ed at one end of it, read off, or “called,” 
the list of stocks, announcing the bid and 
asked prices, and recording new quotations 
as the brokers made them. The term “ seat,” 
as applied to a stock exchange membership, 
is a survival of this old-time form of doing 
business. 

In the old days, too, the sessions were not 
continuous, as now; there was not enough 
business for that. The brokers met at stated 
intervals, usually twice a day, and the ses- 
sions were called “boards.” Between times 
they shopped around for customers, or 
traded in the street, or made personal de- 
livery of the bonds and stocks they sold; for 
the brokers in those days—say seventy or 
eighty years ago—did nearly all their work 
themselves, and ver-; few of them speculated. 

The heavy shrinkage in the price of stock 
exchange seats within the past year is some- 
thing more than a sentimental loss, for a 
stock exchange seat is of such value that it 
establishes a basis of credit for a broker. 
If he is hard up, he can borrow money upon 
it from a fe:low member. The security for 
the loan is unquestioned, because, under the 
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rules of the exchange, stock exchange mem- 
bers have a first claim against the value of 
a seat of a failed broker. There is an addi- 
tional security in the fact that no insolvent 
person could be a member of the exchange. 

Inactivity in the speculative market is the 
chief reason for the depreciation in member- 
ship values. In addition to the representa- 
tive bankers and the numerous highly re- 
sponsible stock exchange commission houses, 
there are many members known as “tra- 
ders” or “professionals,” whose dealings 
are wholly speculative. They have no offices, 
or nothing more than desk-room, and all the 
details attendant upon their business are 
looked after by other brokers, who receive 
a commission for the work. 

The New York Stock Exchange could 
dispense with the traders without injury to 
the investment business. Their operations 
often do.real harm, by creating wrong im- 
pressions as to the volume of actual busi- 
ness transacted, and by unduly influencing 
advances and declines in stock prices. A 
trader will buy as readily as he will sell, 
and will sell short, or “bear” a market, as 
readily as he will buy for an advance. All 
he is looking for is activity; for his best 
opportunity for speculative profits comes 
when the volume of transactions is large and 
the movement of prices, whether upward or 
downward, is rapid. Many would like to 
see the professional trader excluded from 
the exchange; but as it takes all kinds of 
men to make a world, it takes all kinds of 
brokers to make a free market, the trader 
with the rest. 

Naturally, with business as dull as it has 
recently been, the trader has not had many 
opportunities to “scalp eighths and quar- 
ters,” as the saying is. Some of them have 
sold their seats in disgust, and the dulness 
has kept other would-be brokers from buy- 
ing; and it is therefore only natural that the 
prices of seats should have declined. 

There is a growing belief in the financial 
district that the entire security market is be- 
coming less speculative. All the recent en- 
actments, Federal and State, that go toward 
safeguarding the investor, work in the di- 
rection of restricting speculative operations. 

Speculation, of course, will always exist 
as long as human nature is constituted as it 
is, and as long as corporations survive; but, 
just as there is a wide divergence between 
liberty and license, so is there a wide diver- 
gence between investment operations and 
gambling ventures. It would be better for 
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Wall Street as a whole if there were less 
professional trading by brokers on the floor 
of the exchange, and a larger volume of 
legitimate transactions through the offices 
of responsible firms. 


THE LEWIS FAILURE 


“i | “HROUGH the recent arrest and in- 
dictment of E. G. Lewis, of St. Louis, 
on a charge of fraudulent use of the 

mails, two additional periodicals, the Wom- 

an’s Magazine and the Woman’s Nationa! 

Daily, have been added to the ever-increas- 

ing list of publishing enterprises which have 

become insolvent, after securing large sums 
of money from the public by stock sales. 

The disastrous failures of Human Life 
and the Circle Magazine, which employed 
this method of procuring capital, preceded 
that of the Lewis Publishing Company by 
a few months, and in financial and pub- 
lishing circles it is feared that others are 
to follow. What amounts virtually to an 
admission of insolvency has been acknowl- 
edged in one case, but the ultimate collapse 
may be deferred for a time, if creditors are 
lenient and stockholders buy additional 
shares. 

It is believed that the general public has 
no idea of the heavy losses caused by the 
recent collapse of various newspaper and 
magazine enterprises. The concerns which 
have failed, in practically every instance, 
have not had a dollar of tangible assets. 
They owned no plant at all, and merely 
contracted with other companies for their 
printing. In several instances advertising 
contracts and bills receivable were hypoth- 
ecated, or assigned to the paper manufac- 
turer and printer, to secure their claims; 
and not an asset aside from good-will and 
a mailing-list remaimed for shareholders. 
As good-will— the mere name of the period- 
ical—has very little value when a publica- 
tion collapses, the shareholders have lost 
every penny of their money. 

Several publications which are engaged 
in selling stock at the present time, accord- 
ing to current report, are continued merely 
in the interest of creditors—paper-dealers 
and job-printing establishments. Having 
become heavily involved for material and 
labor, they are nursed along by the cred- 
itors, who hope to recover some of the 
indebtedness, and in the meanwhile the 
publishers proceed with their stock-selling 
campaign. 
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No one should buy stock in a publishing 
enterprise unless assured that the company 
is buttressed by tangible assets. This can 
be determined only by a full and complete 
balance-sheet, an inventory, and an income 
account, independently compiled and prop- 
erly audited by certified accountants. With- 
out such information, the purchaser of stock 
has taken a leap into the dark; he has em- 
barked in a speculative and hazardous un- 
dertaking. 

To revert to the failure of the Lewis en- 
terprises and to the indictment of Lewis, 
the losses are appalling. Lewis himself says 
that they will exceed $3,000,000. The 
government, in its indictment, mentions the 
amount of obligations outstanding at $7,- 
160,000. These, for the most part, are in 
the form of short-term debentures, which 
Lewis endeavored to recover from original 
holders in exchange for long-term securi- 
ties of his various undertakings. In addi- 
tion to his publishing business, the promoter 
had a wide variety of schemes and projects, 
and he has been indicted upon twelve dif- 
ferent counts, covering four separate pro- 
posals which he placed before the public 
through the mails. 

The government charges that Lewis, 
through misrepresentation and with intent 
to defraud, sold unsecured notes on the 
buildings of the Woman’s Magazine and 
the Woman’s National Daily, in University 
City; that he sold similar notes of the Uni- 
versity Heights Realty and Development 
Company; that he operated a “debenture 
scheme,” and misrepresented the condition 
of the Lewis Publishing Company in sell- 
ing stock of that concern. 

It is estimated that the loss will fall on 
more than twenty-five thousand persons, a 
large majority of whom are women. These 
unlucky people, for the most part, were sub- 
scribers to the Lewis publications. They 
saw a magazine and a newspaper stuffed 
full of advertisements, and apparently pros- 
perous. No doubt they read the alluring 
reports of tremendous fortunes, which pro- 
moters say are made in the publishing 
business, and which have trapped so many 
innocent persons into buying worthless 
shares. 

Lewis boomed his other schemes and his 
“debentures” in his publications, and rec- 
ommended these as desirable investments to 
inquirers. As a result, many were victimized 
two and three times over, first in purchasing 
the stock of the publishing company, and 
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then in buying securities advertised in or 
recommended by the newspaper and the 
magazine. 





have received many additional 


FLORIDA LAND PROMOTIONS 
letters concerning articles which 


W 
appeared in this department in 


the April number (page 147) and the June 
number (page 400), relative to agricultural 
conditions and possibilities in Florida, in 
the course of which we sounded a note of 
warning against irresponsible real-estate 
schemers and colonization promoters in that 
State. 

Most of these communications have been 
commendatory. The writers are sufficiently 
intelligent to realize that in denouncing land 
swindles one does not condemn legitimate 
agricultural enterprises in Florida or else- 
where. It should not be necessary for us to 
state, for instance, that when we printed a 
letter from a resident of Dade County we 
intended no reflection upon established and 
successful undertakings in that county. 

Two or three, however, of the letters that 
have come to us are so critical, and one in 
particular is so highly abusive, that we sus- 
pect that our cautionary remarks have in- 
terfered with some one’s plan of selling 
worthless tracts of swamp land to inexpe- 
rienced investors. 

The Florida Grower, an agricultural 
journal devoted to the farming and fruit- 
growing interests of that State, confirms 
everything we have said on the subject of 
Florida land schemes, when it says: 

To the man who can come down here to view its 
beauties, and pick out the spot that suits him 
best, this State holds forth much. The pity of i 
all is that, with so much good land available at 
low prices, people who have determined to own a 
home in Florida are being stung by irresponsible 
real-estate and colonization promoters. They are 
buying land that they have never seen, that is 
claimed to produce anything under the sun, and 
which, as a matter of fact, is worthless, or nearly 
so. Pictures are shown of productive farms prob- 
ably miles away from the scene of the colony. 
Houses are pictured where there are no houses. 


Assuredly a journal which depends wpon 
the agricultural development of Florida for 
its subsistence is not likely to traduce the 
State, or to misrepresent the conditions pre- 
vailing there, and we know, from letters 
that we have received, that it is not doing 
so when it says that many people are being 
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“stung” by Florida land-sharks. The 
Florida Grower urges prospective farmers 
to investigate personally land offered to 
them before purchasing it, and we second 
this wise suggestion. 

Scratch a man or a company that is 
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HIS department will pay no attention to 
anonymous communications. The names 
of readers making inquiries will not be 

disclosed, but they should be sent to us, together 
with the writer's post-office address, as an evidence 
of good faith. Answers will be made either in the 
magazine or by letter, at the option of the editor, 
at as early a date as possible. In some instances 
delays are unavoidable, owing to the time con- 
sumed in making careful investigations. 

Whenever possible, letters of inquiry should be 
accompanied by prospectuses and any correspond- 
ence which may have passed between readers and 
the promoters of propositions promising unusual 
returns to investors. Such material will be re- 
turned, if desired. Prospectuses give information, 
or alleged information, which is frequently essential 
in prosecuting investigations. Moreover, many 
doubtful projects are unknown in large cities, the 
vendors of the shares confining their offerings to 
residents of small places, counting upon the sup- 
posed ignorance or gullibility of such persons. 

Write proper names clearly. Life is too short 
to permit a busy man to waste time over illegible 
handwriting. 


GOOD MONEY AFTER BAD 


Can you give me any information regarding the American 
Railway Industrial Straw Products Company? It has made 
a proposal to the shareholders of the Consolidated Paper 
and Milling Company, which took over shares of other 
companies none of which, so far as I know, has ever been 
successful. Originally I owned stock in the Marsden Com- 
pany. I was led to believe that the Consolidated Paper 
Company had secured control, and so 1 exchanged Marsden 
for Consolidated Paper. 

As near as I can make out, the Consolidated sold the 
Marsden stock: and now it is proposed to turn over the 
Consolidated to this American Railway Straw Products 
Company, assessing unhappy stockholders forty cents a 
share. 

Can a thing of this kind go on forever, and can these 
people close me out if I don’t pay the assessment? I have 
never received a statement from the company, or from the 
depositary, De Ruyter M. Hollins & Co, 


G. S. O., Reading, Pa 

This correspondent has stated a typical case. 
Countless persons have had similar experiences 
in buying shares in prospectus companies of the 
variety promoted by De Ruyter M. Hollins & Co. 
The proper chronology of the present scheme is 
said to be as follows: 

The original company was known as the United 
Pulp and Paper Company. This was taken over 


by the Consolidated Paper and Milling Company, 
which, in turn, was absorbed by the Consolidated 
Railway Industrial Straw Paper Company; and 
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engaged in denouncing warning articles 
against Florida land swindles, such as have 
appeared in this magazine, in Collier’s 
Weekly, and in the Florida Grower, and 
you will uncover the trail of some dubious 
proposition. 


RRESPONDENTS 


now it is proposed that this last concern should be 
taken over by the American Railway Industrial 
Straw Products Company. 

As the names of these companies lengthen, the 
capital expands, until there is now something like 
$7,300,000 authorized stock. If any of the com- 
panies has ever owned a plant, or done a dollar’s 
worth of business, no mention is made of the fact 
in any of the manuals dealing with prospectus 
companies. The fiscal agent, or depositary, says 
that the company has patents, but its chief ac- 
tivities seem to be along the line of taking over 
one concern by another, each transfer being ac- 
companied by an assessment. 

I suppose a thing of this kind can continue in- 
definitely, unless shareholders want to go to the 
expense of testing the legality of such a continuous 
performance in forming new companies to take 
over old ones, or until they grow weary of con- 
tributing a few cents a share on each occasion 
when they exchange a certificate of one company 
for a certificate of another company. 

The method outlined above is pursued by count- 
less “ fiscal agents” of prospectus concerns. By 
this ingenious scheme the promoter gets rid of the 
stock of one company, or gets it out of the way, 
which is a convenient thing to do on occasions. 
At the same time, the promoter keeps the interest 
of the credulous shareholders alive. 

I have before me the correspondence of W. H. 
G., of Pierre, South Dakota, with the Henry N. 
Roach Company, of 373 Fifth Avenue, New York 
—the “ fiscal agency ” which was presided over by 
“Peanuts” Robinson. Four members of this 
coterie have just been arrested by the postal au- 
thorities for fraud. They had transferred investors 
from one concern to another until they are said 
to have scooped in about $2,000,000 from ten 
thousand victims. My South Dakota correspon- 
dent, for instance, after making an unsuccessful 
venture in Highland United Mining stock, was 
switched into the Fraser Pencil Company, with 
no better results thus far. 

Many letters of the same character have reached 
me, telling of men who invested in unsuccessful 
salmon-packing plants, and who later on were 
induced to exchange that stock for mining shares 
equally undesirable; of men who purchased stock 
in a retail coffee business, and found themselvés 
in the end shareholders in a combined rubber and 
banana plantation in Mexico, which never pro- 
duced either rubber or bananas; of men who 
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started in coal-mines and ended in gold-mines, or 
the other way round; and of men who have par- 
ticipated in a wide variety of other switches and 
transfers from one undesirable company to another 
undesirable company. 

Naturally, unfortunate people who have invest- 

ed in an unsuccessful prospectus company hope to 
recover something from their investment. In con- 
sequence, the promoter of the concern, with his 
plausible stories and alluring promises, experi- 
ences little difficulty in inducing many of his 
victims to pay a few additional cents, or dollars, 
per share as an assessment, and to exchange their 
stock in one failure for that of another company 
promising “big money.” It is really not an ex- 
change of stock at all, in most instances; for one 
company is probably dead, and the alleged assess- 
ment represents nothing more than the purchase 
price of shares in some other undertaking pre- 
destined for the same fate. 
* Those who have made one unsuccessful invest- 
ment in a “ fiscal agency’ company ought to bear 
in mind the fact that “the first loss is the best 
loss.” Why send good money after bad? 

The man who passes from one prospectus com- 
pany, which promised a great fortune, to another 
prospectus company, which promises a still greater 
fortune, paying an assessment each time in hopes 
of gaining “ big money” in the end, is very like 
the patient but deluded donkey which plods on 
and on after the wisp of straw suspended before 
its nose, which it is never destined to reach. 


OXFORD LINEN MILLS NOTES 





Do you regard the six-per-cent notes of the Oxford 
Linen Mills as a good investment? They are secured by 
the stock at $12 a share. and are offered by the company 
itself, not by the Sterling Debenture Corporation. which 
sold the shares originally. 

J. G. K., Rochester. N. Y. 


It appears from an announcement of the Oxford 
Linen Mills that the Sterling Debenture Corpora- 
tion is unable to place the stock of that company 
where it will stick. Says the circular: 

The Sterling Debenture Corporation has three separate 
times finished placing all of the treasury stock of the 
Oxford Linen Mills, only to have part of it come back 
into their hands through loss of confidence on the part of 
subscribers. 

Despite the heavy capitalization of $2,000,000, 
the Oxford Linen Mills wants more money, and 
as the fiscal agents are unable to sell stock and 
keep it sold, the company is trying to borrow 
$160,000 at six per cent on notes running to 
December 31, 1913. 

There is a conflict of statements between the 
company’s circular and the Sterling literature; 
for while the Oxford Linen Mills says that treasury 
stock has been returned to the fiscal agent three 
times over, I have letters written by the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation to correspondents who 
have been more than anxious to sell Oxford Mills 
stock, and whom the corporation has informed that 
it does not buy the shares. 
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“The contract of this corporation with the Ox- 
ford Linen Mills,” says a recent Sterling letter, 
“requires us to keep their treasury supplied with 
working funds, and if we were to undertake to 
act as brokers in the purchase and resale of the 
shares, you can readily understand that a serious 
conflict of interests would result.” 

But we have the Oxford Mills company’s word 
for it that its shares have thrice over come back 
on the Sterling’s hands. Perhaps this come-back 
is explained by another letter which was sent to 
me a few days ago by an unfortunate investor, 
who desired to sell Oxford Linen stock. In de- 
clining to buy the shares, the Sterling Debenture 


Corporation recommends Messrs. Keesing & 
Weed, of 141 Broadway, New York, as a probable 
purchaser. 


This house appears to be something of an an- 
nex of the Sterling Debenture Corporation. It 
has issued a booklet in which it says that it likes 
to deal in Sterling Debenture wares. Of course, 
there is no accounting for taste, but I never could 
figure out why any one should purchase Sterling 
paper until I saw the letter in which the corpora- 
tion directs a shareholder of the Oxford Linen 
Mills to Keesing & Weed. 

“They can be relied upon to give you a square 
deal,” says the letter; and in order to prepare the 
unfortunate person for the deal, the writer adds: 
“ But if you are in a position that you are obliged 
to bring about an immediate sale, you must ex- 
pect to make a sacrifice.” 

This surely is an interesting process. The 
“ fiscal agent” of the company starts in to “ bear” 
the shares it originally sold. It will not buy them 
at any price. Then it discovers that the unfortu- 
nate investor is in dire straits; whereupon it 
recommends just one firm of brokers for a “ square 
deal,” and further depresses the stock which it has 
formerly praised to the skies by announcing that 
“you must expect to make a sacrifice.” Finally 
you learn from the Oxford’s circular that the 
stock, which the fiscal agent will not buy of share- 
holders, has come back three times to the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation. 

How does the stock get back to the fiscal 
agency? Is it possible that the shares, which 
the Sterling will not buy, and which it says must 
be slaughtered if sold to a firm which it selects for 
the sacrificial offering, get back to the agency by 
a grape-vine route, and are then offered for sale 
again at the enormous figure of $15 a share, or 
150 per cent of par, at which price this stock was 
sold as recently as March? A committee of share- 
holders might determine this interesting point by 
having an expert examine the transfer books. 

I do not think that the six-per-cent notes of 
the Oxford Linen Company, secured by the stock 
at $12—a price of 120 per cent of par for the non- 
dividend paying issue of a company which is beg- 
ging for money—are a desirable investment. If the 
stock in the hands of an individual could be sold, 
the note might be regarded as a secured obligation. 
But we have the Oxford company’s word for it 
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that the fiscal agent cannot sell the stock where 
it stays sold; and the fiscal agent, in turn, admits 
that if an individual wants to sell the stock, he 
must do so at a sacrifice to a firm of its own 
selection. 


THE COLUMBIAN-STERLING MYSTERY 


I am in trouble about an investment of two hundred 
dollars which I made in Ham/fton’s Magazine two years 
ago. I liked its policy, and expected good results, but it 
seems I expected the wrong results. As you are probably 
aware, Mr. Hampton has sold his magazine to the Colum- 
bian-Sterling Publishing Company. 

In return for one share of Hampton's seven per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, together with the proper pro- 
portion of common which was given as a bonus, 1 am 
offered two and one-half shares of Columbian-Sterling com- 
mon stock. I am also invited to subscribe to fifty per cent 
of my holdings in the new company, after the exchange, 
at par. 

I see by the circulars sent me that the par value of 
Columbian-Sterling stock is one dollar,while the par value 
of Hampton stock is five dollars, so it seems to me that 
I am offered something less than fifty cents on the dollar 
for my holdings: and at the same time I am expected to 
surrender a stock preferred as to assets and dividends, 
upon which fourteen per cent back dividends have accu- 
mulated, for a common stock in a company of which I 
know nothing. 


If you were in my place, would you exchange the shares 
at the above rate, or would you hold what I have? 

C. P. O., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The above letter is selected as a type of many 
that I have received bearing upon the Columbian- 
Sterling Publishing Company, a new enterprise 
which plans to take over several periodicals, in- 
cluding Hampton’s and the Columbian Magazine. 
Similar inquiries have reached me from A. N., 
Leavenworth, Kan.; J. A. J., Evanston, Wyo.; 
R. E. S., Worcester, Mass.; E. J. R., J. D. B., and 
W. H. W., New York; A. B. N., Galveston, Tex.; 
F. W. T., Richfield, Idaho; O. G., Trumansburg, 
N. Y.; M. V., West Hoboken, N. J.; H. T. Y., 
Greensboro, Ala.; and T. D. L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Some of these correspondents may have been 
moved to consult us by the fact that Mr. Munsey’s 
business has figured largely in the literature of 
several publishing concerns engaged in selling stock 
to the public. As pointed out in an article en- 
titled “Highly Colored Financial Allurements,” 
which appeared in our February number, page 
683, the use of Mr. Munsey’s name was entirely 
without authority from him, and the alleged fabu- 
lous profits which, according to prospectus-writers, 
might have been secured from an investment in 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE years ago, were a figment 
of the imagination. 

In the article mentioned above we gave our 
views of the periodical business, pointing out that 
it was one of unusual hazards. We stated that 
unless a publishing concern was a seasoned en- 
terprise and was buttressed by other holdings— 
that is, by something more tangible than good-will, 
such as ownership of real estate, plant, and equip- 
ment, or cash and securities on hand—we should 


not recommend investing in it. We have seen no 


developments in the intervening months which 
lead us to modify our conclusions. 

I cannot undertake to advise C. P. O., or any 
other inquirer, on the question of exchanging his 
stock in one magazine company for that of another 
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company. It is a matter which each individual 
must determine for himself, after carefully weigh- 
ing the proposition and studying the balance- 
sheets, the inventory accounts, and the income ac- 
counts of the various companies that go to make 
up the combination. If shareholders have not re- 
ceived such information, they should send for it. 

I have not the facts and figures which would 
enable me to determine the worth of the company 
which shareholders are invited to join, or of the 
one they are urged to abandon. 

Various correspondents have sent me the official 
announcements bearing upon the transfer of Mr. 
Hampton’s magazine interests to the Columbian- 
Sterling Company. The first of the series bears 
the date of May 20. It is a bulletin addressed to 
Hampton’s stockholders, and contains this state- 
ment: 


Mr. Hampton has not sold one dollar's worth of his 
stock, nor has he any intention of doingso. Any rumors 
to the contrary are absolutely untrue. . 


Twelve days later, under the date of June 2, a 


circular letter announced the transfer of Mr. 
Hampton's interests to the new company, and the 
consolidation of the magazines. 

Mr. Hampton seems to have reserved his per- 
sonal explanation of the transaction until June 20, 
but it was touched upon, in the interim, in a cir- 
cular letter to his shareholders, dated June 8. 
The Columbian-Sterling Company, on June 26, 
announced its purchase of Hampton's Magazine 
and made the proposal for the exchange of stock, 
as outlined above by C. P. O. On June 30, an 
“outside broker” came in with an offer to non- 
subscribing shareholders to sell them the new stock 
at a higher figure than par; but his circular says 
nothing about buying their shares at any price. 

Two lengthy bulletins to the Hampton share- 
holders, bearing the dates of July 3 and July 18, 
and a circular letter of the Columbian-Sterling 
Company, dated July 17, announcing to the Hamp- 
ton shareholders an extension until August 6, to 
enable them to exercise their “rights” to sub- 
scribe to new stock at par, complete the list of 
official and unofficial documents sent me thus far. 

I have studied all these circulars, bulletins, and 
announcements most carefully, and, in addition, I 
have read “A Little Talk About an Important 
Group of Magazines,” which President Orff, of 
the new company, has published in Hampton’s for 
August; but none of this voluminous literature 
contains balance-sheets, inventories, or income 
accounts, with the proper certificates of audit and 
appraisal attesting to their accuracy. 

Naturally, three groups of publishing properties, 
each of which has been in operation for some years, 
cannot come together and form a combination with 
an authorized capital of four million dollars, with- 
out, so to speak, laying their cards on the table. 
To arrive at a proper capitalization, to arrange 
for an equitable basis for the exchange of stock, 
the proprietors must have had the different plants 
independently appraised. They must have had 
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their books independently audited, to determine 
their earning capacity. After that was done, the 
companies could make up a consolidated balance- 
sheet, prepare a statement of assets and liabilities, 
and arrive at some estimate of the earning capacity 
of the combination. 

As I have sad before, none of my correspondents 
has sent me this essential information, and I 
have not seen it in published form anywhere. In 
consequence, I can express no opinion upon the 
proposition, for I do not know anything of the 
valuation placed upon plant and good-will, or of 
the amount of cash the company has on hand. In 
fact, I do not know even if there is a plant, aside 
from a small affair in St. Louis. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT REAL ESTATE 


I have a number of inquiries on building and 
loan associations, home companies, land companies, 
and kindred undertakings. Mrs. J. R. W., of 
Boston, Mass., writes to say that her husband was 
induced to invest a certain sum in the North- 
eastern Security Company, of Washington, D. C. 
The agent ceased calling several years ago, and she 
wants to know if there is any chance of recovering 
the money. I regret to say that I am unable to 
answer the question, for I have not located the 
company. 

E. G. R., of Jamestown, N. Dak., makes inquiry 
as to the character and responsibility of the Capital 
Security Company, of Norfolk, Va., with a view to 
determine the concern’s ability to carry out its 
contracts. A question of this character does not 
fall within the plan and scope of this department. 
Application for such information should be made 
to a bank or a credit agency. 

Mrs. M. B., of Tacoma, Wash., inquires as to 
the National Cooperative Realty Company, of 
Washington, D. C., and the company’s ability to 
fulfil its obligations. The answer given to E. G. 
R. applies to this inquiry. As to a further ques- 
tion propounded by Mrs. M. B., I cannot deter- 
mine whether a person can learn the real estate 
business through the medium of a correspondence 
course. This appears to be a feature of the Co- 
operative Realty Company’s plan of operation, the 
pupil becoming a salesman for the company. It 
seems to me that the capacity of the individual 
determines this question. 

K. D., of New Orleans, La., seeks information 
concerning an investment in the American Loan 
and Mortgage Company, of Houston, Tex., which 
is engaged in selling “acre bonds” in an orange 
and fig enterprise in Texas. “ The bonds are sold 
at $85 each, and are backed by one-half acre of 
land.” It seems to me that all such undertakings 
are essentially speculative. 

Texas is a big State, and a half-acre is a small 
unit. I cannot undertake to say that any half- 
acre of land is suitable for the cultivation of figs 
and oranges. If K. D. can determine to his satis- 
faction that fig-trees and orange-trees, as yet un- 
planted, on a certain half-acre, will bear fruit, he 
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should thereafter ascertain the responsibility of the 
company offering the acreage by making an inquiry 
through banks and credit agencies. 

If K. D. finds that the company is all right, and 
that the land is all right, and if he buys it, I 
imagine that the next stage is to await develop- 
ments—first to confirm his belief that the trees 
grow, next, that they bear fruit, and finally that 
the crop has a ready and profitable market. I 
cannot determine matters of this kind, and I don’t 
know any one who can determine them in advance 
of the actual test of time. It is only by applying 
such a test, so far as I can see, that one can pro- 
nounce upon the investment qualities of such 


propositions. As speculations, they may turn out 
well, but who knows? The buyer must always 
take a risk. 

W. J. E., of Webb, Ariz., who writes about 


pecan-culture in Florida; L. W. C., of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., who writes about pecan-culture in 
Mississippi and Louisiana; and numerous, other 
correspondents who have written about the pecan 
industry in nearly Southern State, from 
Georgia to southern California, are referred to the 
answer just given to K. D. I must also refer W. 
P. S., of St. Louis, Mo., and others who have in- 
quired about apple-orchards in Washington and 
Oregon, to the above reply. E. R. B., of German- 
town, Penn., and B. F., of Danville, Va., who write 


every 


about Florida propositions and orange-groves, may 
read the same answer. 

Inquirers about real estate flotations should de- 
termine the character of the companies by apply- 
ing to banks, or by inquiries prosecuted through 
credit agencies. This department cannot under- 
take such work. As the first consideration for an 
investor, however, is to acquaint himself with the 
land offered to him, the responsibility of the pro- 
moter, and the character of the land company, can 
wait until he solves the main question. 


STOCKS ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


Upon frequent occasions I have read the advice to 
readers of your financial department that they buy “ listed 
stocks outright for cash.’’ I write to ask if there is any 
objection to buying listed stocks and paying for them on 
the instalment plan ? 

G. L. B., Montclair, N. J. 

This department does not believe in speculation, 
and it is continually warning against 
hazardous and speculative transactions. When, 
in replying to some inquiry bearing directly upon 
stocks, it has advised the purchase of good divi- 
dend-paying, listed issues for cash, this specific 
advice has been given for the purpose of drawing 
a sharp line between: a speculative transaction 
and a strict investment operation. 

Speculators do not buy securities outright. They 
buy on margins. That is, they deposit with a 
broker say ten per cent of the par value of the 
stock. The broker advances the balance of the 
money, and buys the security, which he holds for 
the unpaid portion of the purchase price. If the 
stock advances, the margin purchaser may make 
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money; if it declines, he loses, and in the event 
of a sudden fall he may lose his entire margin, 
and more. Speculation is a risky business, and 
inexperienced persons usually lose at it. 

The investor buys for cash. He owns his 
security outright, and—if it is a good one—he 
need not concern himself with price fluctuations, 
for they cannot harm him. If the stock declines, 
it will probably recover some day. If the dividend 
is reduced, or omitted entirely, through poor busi- 
ness, it will doubtless be restored in good times. 

If an investor can take no chances, it would be 
better for him to buy a first mortgage on improved 
real estate, or a high-grade municipal, railway, or 
corporation bond; for stocks fluctuate in price, 
and dividends are not fixed, like the interest on 
bonds. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
recommendations to which G. L. B. refers have 
no bearing upon the manner in which an investor 
pays for his security. For the person who cannot 
complete the purchase of a security, bought for 
investment, in a single payment, I see no objec- 
tion to his arranging to do so in instalments. Of 
course, he should purchase only securities of the 
highest class, such as possess a good dividend 
record, and he should deal only with a firm of the 
highest possible standing. 

Naturally, an investor must not buy in excess 
of his ability to meet his obligations. If he treats 
his instalment contract as a speculation—that is, 
if he regards his partial payments as margins, and 
sells out to take advantage of some trifling ad- 
vance—his transaction merges into a speculation, 
and becomes subject to the objections already cited. 


COOPERATIVE SAVINGS-BANKS 


1 have about $400 saved. I am thinking of taking $100 
of it and investing it in something that will give me four 
and one-half to five per cent. I have heard that you could 
buy shares in cooperative savings-banks that pay five per 
cent. Please send me the names of some of them in New 
York and Boston 5. B.. Mites. 8. H. 

I cannot undertake to supply this correspondent 
with the names of cooperative savings-banks in 
New York, Boston, or elsewhere, nor can I as- 
sume the responsibility of advising investments in 
associations of this character. There have been, 
and are, many successful building and loan com- 
panies in this and other countries. When such 
associations are well and carefully administered, 
and confine their operations within a thrifty, de- 
veloping, home-building community, they consti- 
tute in theory a not undesirable form of invest- 
ment for persons of small means; and the theory 
has been too often confirrmed in actual results to 
justify any indiscriminate criticism of building 
and loan companies 

The attempt to apply the principles that have 
been successful with such associations in limited 
fields to concerns transacting a national! business 
have, as a rule, given poor results. There. have 
been many disastrous failures among the so-called 
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banks, and various other associations, masquera- 
ding under a wide variety of names, but all 
constructed upon the same general scheme as a 
building and loan association. There are some 
exceptions, of course, but not enough to modify the 
conclusion that concerns of this general character 
attempting a national business are hazardous 
undertakings. 

An individual must always determine something 
about an investment for himself, and this is 
peculiarly the case with a building and loan as- 
sociation. Our correspondent E. B. must not con- 
fuse an investment in the shares of a cooperative 
savings-bank with a deposit of money in a real 
savings-bank, which is a much safer place for her 
$400. The amount she contemplates investing is 
small, but not too small to attract the attention of 
stock-selling sharks. 

Before buying stocks, she should consider the 
possibility of loaning her money through a first 
mortgage upon improved property in her home 
town; or she might be able to purchase a municipal 
bond of small denomination. In the meanwhile, 
a savings-bank is the best place for the money. 


NECESSARY INFORMATION LACKING 
Kindly advise me regarding an investment in the city of 
Spokane, Washington, Public Improvement District six- 


per-cent bonds. 
Mrs. K. L. M., Cairo, Ill. 


The circular letter which this correspondent 
sends to us, enclosed in her communication, calls 
careful attention to another circular describing 
the bond offered to her. This descriptive-circular, 
which is such, we infer, as a dealer in municipal 
bonds always prepares in connection with his 
offerings, was not enclosed in the letter—a fact 
which renders it practically impossible to express 
an opinion concerning the security. 

We desire to say to this correspondent, and to 
all others who inquire about bonds, that they 
must send full information identifying the issue. 
The name and the rate per cent is not enough, 
except in the case of certain very well-known rail- 
way bonds; and even then, to prevent confusion, 
the date of issue, the date and month of maturity, 
and the distinctive character of the bond should 
be indicated. With a municipal bond, all the 
information submitted by the dealer as to property 
valuation, population, tax levy, and the like, must 
accompany the inquiry. 

We might identify the above bond, but we do 
not propose to take any chances. Any man who 
would hazard a guess as to what bond an in- 
quirer has in mind, and then express an opinion 
upon it, must be either lacking in experience or 
unfitted for his work. We may say to our in- 
quirer that a special article on municipal bonds 
appeared in the January number of this magazine, 
and that on page 542 of that issue special refer- 
ence was made to assessment and improvement 
bonds. 

If an improvement bond is, or will become, a 
direct obligation of the municipality of which the 
































issuing district is a part, and if the community's 
total indebtedness does not exceed a proper per- 
centage of the assessed valuation of the city, such 
issues are a desirable security, ranking next to 
straight municipal bonds. The missing descriptive 
circular probably contained all essential informa- 
tion bearing upon these features. Without this, it 
is idle to discuss the matter further. 


SEATTLE ELECTRIC BONDS 


I have saved a little money and have purchased a thou- 
sand-dollar Seattle Electric Company consolidated and 
refunding mortgage five-per-cent bond, due 1929. I have 
since read that the residents of Seattle don't like the 
company, and are preparing to run street-railways for 
themselves. Do you think this will injure the bonds or 
their investment value ? 

Do you think Galveston-Houston Electric Railway 
Company first mortgage five-per-cent bonds, due 1954, 
or Whatcom County Railway and Light Company first 
mortgage five-per-cent bonds, due 1935, are good invest- 
ments ? 


G. K. A., Somerville, Mass. 


It is quite true that the city of Seattle has voted 
an issue of $800,000 in bonds, for the purpose of 
building a municipal street-railway, or to pur- 
chase the Seattle, Renton and Southern, which is 
twenty-two miles in length, running between 
Seattle and Renton. I am informed, however, 
that this amount is entirely inadequate either to 
buy the Seattle and Renton road or to construct 
a new one. 

The Seattle Electric Company’s 
brought out by a house that ranks high in its 
chosen line of building and managing electric 
railway and light properties, and prominent bank- 
ing firms have sold the securities. All the details 
of the franchise seem to have been carefully at- 
tended to. It should also be borne in mind that 
about one-half of the business of the Seattle Elec- 
tric Company is in lighting, and therefore is not 
affected by the proposal for a municipal street- 
railway. 

When a city goes into business on its own ac- 
count, the departure seldom helps the sale of its 
municipal or public utility bonds. I do not think, 
however, in the present case, that G. K. A. need 
feel anxiety. The bonds of the Seattle concern 
may possibly be slow of sale for a while, or may 
even be slightly depressed in price, but it is not 
likely that the interest payments will be affected. 

The Galveston-Houston Electric Railway and 
the Whatcom County Railway and Light Com- 
pany bonds are excellent issues of their class, and 
are well regarded by persons who invest in the 
securities of public utility companies. 


bonds were 


THE MULTIPHONE COMPANY 


Can you give me any information concerning the Multi- 
phone Company? Its stock was widely advertised in a 
New York newspaper several years ago, and I was among 
those who got caught. No more wildcat stocks for me! 

» New York, 

The Multiphone Company went into the hands 
of a receiver and its affairs, after some form of 
readjustment or reorganization, were taken over 
by the Multiphone Operating Company, a two- 
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The 


box, 


million-dollar concert company operates a 
nickel-in-the-slot music and has instruments 
installed in several cities, but its business and 
financial affairs appear to be muddled badly. 


There seem to be internal dissensions in the 
company. The president, J. N. Bishop, has recent- 
ly issued one of the most surprising documents 


that I have ever seen coming from an executive 
officer. It tells of workings of inner cliques, of 
contracts made, and of business transactions con- 
cluded without his authority. It appears that Mr. 
Bishop resigned as president, but went back to 
the company on the appeal of certain shareholders. 

In a statement dated May 1, the president says 
of the finances of the company: 

How much stock was sold, and how much money was 
paid out from moneys in the treasury of this company. I 
am unable to tell, nor could FI learn, although many re- 
quests for information were made. I presume that they 
will not be learned in full until some method is carried 
out to obtain this and other information in regard to the 
receipts and disbursements of this company for the past 
few years. 

President Bishop further states that the stock 
books are mixed up, that there has been no audit 
of the accounts, and that his proposal to have an 
independent examination of the company’s books, 
and of its receipts and disbursements, was defeated. 
If the condition of affairs remains as set forth by 
Mr. Bishop, a committee of stockholders should 
take the matter in hand. If it is worth their 
while, they should employ a lawyer, demand the 
stock list, call a special meeting of shareholders, 
and have an independent audit made of the com- 
pany’s books, in order to find out where they stand. 


RUBBER-GROWING IN MEXICO 


Will you give me your opinion of the Mutual Rubber 
Production Company, with offices in Boston, and planta- 
tions in the State of Chiapas, Mexico? We were supposed 
to receive dividends at the end of seven years. I finished 
paying for seven years last November, and apparently no 
dividends are forthcoming. 

E. C., Washington, D. C 


I have had a number of inquiries about this 
company, and I have seen some of its literature. 
It gives fine entertainments to the plantation force 
at Christmas A shareholder may read all 
about the rainfall and about the coconut-trees that 
It says its trees are 
I suppose they are 


time. 


the company is going to plant. 
growing. If there are 
growing, but Mexican rubber-plantations have 
given very poor commercial results. As to divi- 
dends in seven years, or any other number of years, 
from a Mexican rubber-plantation, or from any 
other plantation, I cannot say. 

Promoters of tropical enterprises make enthusi- 
astic estimates of profits when selling land or 
shares; when they come to deal with the actual 
work of cultivation, provided the scheme ever gets 
that far, they have something besides estimates on 
paper to consider. Trees seldom or give 
results in accordance with prospectuses. Nature 
controls a matter of that character, and in the 
final analysis it is nature that determines the suc- 
cess of every agricultural or plantation enterprise. 


trees, 


grow 
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It has always been held to be foolish to count 
one’s chickens before they are hatched, and how 
can one count definitely upon profits from un- 
grown trees seven years in advance? Strictly 
speaking, enterprises of this character are not in- 
vestments. They are speculations, which may turn 
out well or ill, and a greater power than the pro- 
moter—even if it be an honest promoter, which 
is not always the case—determines the final issue. 


HOW TO INSPECT COMPANY REPORTS 


I have been very much interested in the reports of the 
Telepost Company filed in Washington, and I should like 
to know how to proceed in order to inspect the returns of 
a company which offered stock for sale by prospectus. and 
which has never made any report. 

F. F. T., New York. 


The manner in which you should proceed to in- 
spect the returns of corporations filed in Washing- 
ton, under the requirements of the special excise 
tax on corporations, is fully explained in Treasury 
Decision No. 1665, a copy of which can be ob- 
tained by addressing a letter to the commissioner 
of internal revenue, at Washington. 

Of the returns of companies in which the public 
is chiefly concerned, the decision says: 


The returns of the following corporations shall be open 
to the inspection of any person upon written application 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, which application shall 
set forth briefly and succinctly all facts necessary to en- 
able the Secretary to act upon the request: 

The returns of all companies whose stock is listed upon 
any duly organized and recognized stock exchange within 
the United States. for the purpose of having its shares 
dealt in by the public generally: 

All corporations whose stock is advertised in the press, 
or offered to the public by the corporation itself for sale. 
In case of doubt as to whether any company falls within 
the classification above. the person desiring to see such 
return should make application, supported by advertise- 
ments, prospectus, or such other evidence as he may deem 
proper, to establish the fact that the stock of such cor- 
poration is offered for general public sale. 


The individual receiving permission to inspect 
returns is required to make the examination in 
person, at Washington. 


REFERRED TO PREVIOUS ISSUES 


Will you please inform me as to the standing and the 
value of the stock of the North American Wireless 
Corporation ? 
A. M. H., Kennebunk, Me. 


Can you give me any information concerning the Con- 
solidated Printing Telegraph Company? Do you think it 
will ever develop into a money-making concern ? 

R., San Francisco, Cal, 

Our correspondent A. M. H. will find a com- 
plete exposition of the plan of the North American 
Wireless Corporation to combine in one concern 
a group of half a dozen or so unsuccessful wire- 
less telephone companies, in the April issue, page 
144. I do not know that any recent progress has 
been made in effecting the merger. The conviction 
of the United Wireless officials on the charge of 
fraud has had a harmful influence on all wireless 


undertakings. 

D. R. will find a reference to the Consolidated 
Printing Telegraph Company in the February 
issue, page 689. The company is a combination 
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of a number of concerns, none of which ever 
demonstrated financial or commercial success. 
Whether it will ever develop into a prosperous 
enterprise I cannot say, but the original promo- 
tions were severely criticized, and the concern 
seems to have made no progress since the con- 
solidation was effected. 


H. M. C.’s “LIFE MEAL-TICKET ” 


I am a single man, fifty-six years of age, and the owner 
of a bunch of horses that clear me over $200 a month, 
winter and summer. At different times in the past two 
years I have bought annuities. of $52 a year from the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, each one 
costing me nearly $700. I expect shortly to own seven of 
them, when I shall stop that form of investment, having 
secured a dollar a day for life. Not being inclined to 
wearing diamonds or to aviation, or to patronizing ex- 
pensive hotels, I regard the income as a kind of life 
meal-ticket. Do you cousider that there is any imminent 
danger of that company “ going bump" during my expec- 


tation of life? 
H. M. C., Kennedy, Minn. 


In looking over the Spectator’s tables, which are 
an authority upon such matters, I find that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has $1,464,024,396 insurance in force; admitted 
assets, $572,850,063; reserves, $461,834,185. There 
are many other figures contained in the report, 
and they are all on a big scale. I am certain that 
there is no likelihood of the company’s “ going 
bump ” during H. M. C.’s expectancy of life. In 
fact, should the days of his years be lengthened 
to those encompassed by Old Parr, who is said to 
have attained the ripe age of one hundred and 
fifty-two, I believe H. M. C. can rely with cer- 
tainty upon his “ meal-ticket” of a dollar a day 
derived from a Mutual Life annuity. 


ASK A COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


Can you give me any information concerning the finan- 
cial standing and backing of the Financial Guarantee 
Contract Company, of Denver, Colorado? 

H. C. B., Silverton, Colo. 


This department is not conducting a general 
information bureau. Its purpose is to assist 
readers in making investments, and it deals, pri- 
marily, with securities which have established, or 
are seeking, a public market. The proper manner 
for a reader to proceed in determining the financial 
standing and responsibility of an individual, firm, 
or corporation is to prosecute an inquiry through 
his bank, or through the commercial agencies. 


ANOTHER TROPICAL VENTURE 


What do you think of the advisability of my investing 
in the stock of the St. Paul Tropical Development Com- 
pany, of El Rosario, State of Chiapas, Mexico? 

W. McL., Point au Bois, Manitoba. 


I do not know anything about the company, 
and this department does not recommend propo- 
sitions of this character. No one should put 
money into land that he has never seen. W. McL. 
should read the answer to E. C., of Washington, 


D. C., published on the preceding page. 
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CHARLOTTE IVES, WHO IS VEDAH SEELIG IN AUGUSTUS THOMAS'S STRIKING PLAY, 
‘AS A MAN THINKS” 


From a photograph by Bangs. New Vork 


THE STAGE 


A MOVEMENT TO TRAIN AUDIENCES ity alluded to is not that of physical dissolu- 
tion. ‘The speaker meant that the typical 

~ “HE average playgoer lives only five _ visitor to the playhouse lasts about five years 
years.” before, weary of the poor offerings he sees 

If this startling statement is there, he wholly abjures the theater in favor 

true, it sounds like a worse menace to the of opera, concert, lecture, reading, or some 
theatrical business than either the auto- other form of evening diversion. I quote 
mobile or the motion picture. The morta!l- the line from an address of Dr. William 
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ALMA FRANCES, 


WHO IS SERPOLETTE POCHET IN THE CHARMING MUSICAL COMEDY, 
‘“‘“THE PINK LADY ™ 


From a photograph by Uhite. New Vork 


Norman Guthrie, now of New York, but frivolous diversion, of sweat-shops and lob- 
then of the University of the South, Sewa- ster palaces, and with a theater-going popu 
lation that consists largely of visitors from 
other towns, the work of the Drama League, 
vention of the Drama League of America, of as might be expected, has taken hold more 
which he is a director, and the main object slowly than elsewhere. On a recent trip to 
of which, as explained by Dr. Guthrie, “is Chicago I made it my purpose to inquire 
to raise the public taste as regards drama to —_into the thing, and my readers may be in- 
the level already attained in music.” terested in learning what I found out. 

In New York, the city of sordid gain and The league originated, very properly, as 


nee, Tennessee. He was speaking in Chi- 
cago, last January, at the first annual con- 
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BESSIE McCOY, 
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A LEADING FEATURE IN ZIEGFELD'’sS “FOLLIES OF IQII,” 


ATTRACTION AT THE NEW YORK THEATER'S ROOF GARDEN 


From her latest photograth by White, New York 
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THE STAGE 


a circle of women who met to listen to the 
reading of plays. I say very properly, be- 
cause no manager, except possibly those who 
run burlesque houses, will deny that women 
are the mainstay of the theaters. The first 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN, STARRING IN 





THE NEW PLAY, 
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manifested that Mrs. Riley’s parlors soon 
grew too small to hold all those who wished 
to attend; so churches and large public halls 
were requisitioned. The fame of the or- 
ganization spread to other towns, making it 


‘“THE REAL THING” 


From her latest photograph by Moffett, Chicago 


meetings were held at the home of Mrs. 
Harrison B. Riley, in Evanston, Chicago’s 
most fashionable suburb, which has sturdily 
refused to be absorbed by the second biggest 
city in the country. So much interest was 


out of the question to continue as a club, 
and on April 25, 1910, the Drama League 
of America was created. 

By the following April it had grown to a 
membership of more than eighteen thou- 
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NORA BAYES, WHO, WITH HER HUSBAND, JACK NORWORTH, HAS MADE A CHICAGO HIT IN 


‘‘ LITTLE MISS FIXIT” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


sand, extending over twenty-five States. 
People like James O'Donnell Bennett, dra- 
matic critic of the Chicago Record-Herald; 
Walter Prichard Eaton, the magazine wri- 
ter; Henry Arthur Jones, the English play- 
wright—these and many others of inter- 
national reputation and influence had _ be- 
gun to take an interest in the association. 
I purposely omit mention of the players 
whose vehicles have been bulletined by the 


Drama League, for naturally they would be 
prejudiced in its favor. And by the same 
token, if you chance to meet an actor or 
actress who has lately been appearing in 
Chicago, and who “knocks” the league, 
you may be safe in assuming that the play- 
going committee, having attended the per- 
formance, decided that it was not worth 
recommending. 

This playgoing committee is divided into 
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LILLIAN NORDICA, THE FAMOUS AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA, TO APPEAR NEXT SEASON WITH THE BOSTON 
OPERA COMPANY 


From her latest photograth by Roush, London 
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FLORENCE REED, LEADING WOMAN OF THE, BLACKWOOD STOCK COMPANY AT THE BELASCO THEATER, 
LOS ANGELES, WHERE SO MANY NEW PLAYS ARE TRIED OUT 


From her iatest photograph by Matzene Chicagi 

















THE STAGE 


two branches consisting of eight members 
each—the local or active set, who actually 
go to see the plays in the city for which the 
bulletin is issued, and the advisory arm, if 
I may so term it. On this latter I find the 
names of Mr. Eaton, of New York, and Dr. 
Guthrie, of Sewanee. I am free to admit 
that I am a bit misty in my mind as to the 
value of an opinion from these advisers on 
dramas which they may not have seen; but 
we will let that pass. They are all men, I 
may add, while in the local committee wom- 
en predominate, there being only three of 
the sterner sex. 

The league’s critics invariably pay for 
their seats, and the management is not sup- 
posed to know that they are in front. They 
discuss the performance among themselves 
on the way home from the theater, and if it 
is decided to be worth noticing, a bulletin 
is issued within a week. In order that my 
readers may see for themselves how abso- 
lutely different these reports are from the 
usual newspaper criticism of a play, I here- 
with quote the gist of Bulletin No. 11, is- 
sued from the Evanston headquarters. 

At the top appear the names of the local 
and advisory committees, followed in large 
type by a statement of the purpose of the 
league, which is given as “the support of 
good drama by inducing attendance, early 
in an engagement, upon any play on which 
the committee issues a bulletin. This offi- 
cial statement of the Drama League is in- 
dependent of any outside influence.” 

The play on this occasion was “ Dis- 
raeli,” which, as I noted last month, was 
transformed from a quasi failure into a sat- 
isfactory Chicago investment for the man- 
agement by the indorsement of the league. 
The name of the play is given first, with 
the appended fact that it is a comedy, un- 
published, and that its first metropolitan 
production was in Chicago at the Grand 
Opera-House, on February 13. Then fol- 
lows the name of the author, Louis N. Par- 
ker, but there is no indication as to his na- 
tionality, which I think a pity, although he 
is further identified as being the author of 
“Pomander Walk” and of “Rosemary ”— 
on which latter, by the way, he merely col- 
laborated with Murray Carson — and the 
translator of Rostand’s “L’Aiglon” and 
“ Chantecler.” 

Next on the bulletin is given the theme 
of the play, set down as “the portrayal of 
a great dramatic event in the career of the 
English statesman, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 

11 
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of Beaconsfield.” Following this comes a 
summary of the plot which “deals with that 
portion of Disraeli’s public life in which 
he made his supreme coup by securing for 
England, against great opposition and in- 
terference from other nations, control of the 
Suez Canal. The action is enlivened and 
suspense sustained by the intriguing of Rus- 
sian spies and the machinations of political 
enemies. A charming love-story is closely 
interwoven with political events.” 

Mr. Parker’s dialogue is described as be- 
ing “witty—at times droll and cynical,” 
while the technique of the piece is charac- 
terized thus: 


Good, with many fine suspensive moments. In- 
terest well sustained. The dramatist is most suc- 
cessful in keeping the audience in his confidence. 


The next heading is “situations,” and 
here I find this comment: 


There is a natural inevitability in the working 
out of the details of the plot. The machinery is 
skilfully concealed. 


The production then comes up for con- 
sideration, and elicits this eulogium: 


Artistic in its settings and faithful to the historic 
period—that of the 70's. 


Last of all to be considered is the act- 
ing, and only the star’s work is mentioned. 
Of this the committee says: 


The title part is one of unusual difficulty, de- 
manding an exact treatment of well-known eccen- 
tricities. Mr. Arliss handles this difficult réle 
with consummate art, presenting a living and most 
alluring picture of this interesting character. He 
creates a wonderful impression by the use of im- 
passioned suspense. 


At the foot of the yellow sheet on which 
the foregoing is printed one reads in larger 
type the following note: 


For your pleasure and instruction you are urged 
to attend an early performance of this play. As 
a fine study in the technique of acting, students of 
the speech-arts should see the play. It is recom- 
mended to students of history and to children of 
school age. 


How, you ask, are these bulletins dis- 
tributed where they are likely to do the 
most good? I find the answer in the report 
of the president of the playgoing committee, 
Miss Alice M. Houston, at the first annual 
convention. As the membership dues are 
only one dollar a year, and the organization 
was still in its youth, the problem of the 
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printing bill was a bugbear until the com- 
mittee bethought itself of going to a kind 
friend of the movement, who also hap- 
pened to be the Western representative of 
one of the country’s biggest producing com- 
panies. Although Miss Houston did not 
name either in her report, I see no reason 
why you should not be told that the man is 
Frederick Donaghey, and the producing 
firm Liebler & Co. 

The committee sought out Mr. Donaghey, 
and asked if his management would be will- 
ing to pay for an advance order for any bul- 
letins that might be issued on their plays. 
Now, as the mere fact of a bulletin’s exist- 
ence means that the play is praised, there is 
little wonder that Mr. Donaghey instantly 
consented. This may partly account for 
the fact that so many of the Liebler plays 
have been noticed by the league, including 
“The Dawn of a To-Morrow,” “Daddy 
Dufard,” and “Disraeli.” In spite of the 
claim that the judgment of plays is inde- 
pendent of any outside influence, it is only 
human to be favorably inclined toward 
those who pull us out of a hole. 

Another awkward question may come to 
the surface should George Arliss, for in- 
stance, visit Chicago again with a play of 
which the committee cannot conscientiously 
approve. Will they pass it over in polite 
silence, and if they do, will Mr. Arliss con- 
tinue to be as ardent a supporter of the 
league as he is to-day? 

I mention such unpleasant possibilities 
merely to give my readers an all-round view 
of the matter, and it is only fair to add that 
these are details which will doubtless be 
taken up and thrashed out by the second 
annual convention. To me it seems rather 
a pity that actors, managers, or playwrights 
be permitted to take any active part in the 
work of the league. Suspicion of self-in- 
terest, if their plays be praised, is as in- 
evitable as is the charge of jealousy direct- 
ed against others whose productions have 
been ignored. 

But to continue with the methods used to 
give publicity to the bulletins. These—or, 
at any rate, the first ten of them—to quote 
again from Miss Houston’s report, were 
“posted at the headquarters of the more 
than sixty affiliated clubs, at the Chicago, 
Northwestern, Harvard, and other univer- 
sities, at the Art Institute, at public libra- 
ries, at the City Club, at one factory, one 
restaurant, two cooperative clubs for girls, 
and at various other places.” 
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It seems to me that as the league grows, 
it should be possible to print these bulletins 
without the cooperation of the managers 
whose plays are praised. Surely there are 
not so many good plays as to make the item 
of expense a staggering one. 

The league’s idea of ignoring, rather than 
condemning, poor and immoral plays, is 
capital. As Henry Arthur Jones said in 
his message to the convention: 

“The best way, the only way, of stran- 
gling immoral plays is severely to leave 
them alone. By trying to strangle them, 
you only call attention to them, and the re- 
sult is that the audiences that go to see them 
are many times increased.” 

On the whole, the Drama League of 
America is on the right track. If it can 
keep clear of politics within and undue in- 
fluences from without, it may live to be a 
power in the land, and may be able to laugh 
more heartily than perhaps it does just now 
at the New York Sun’s gibe of “ The Drama 
League of America—and Evanston.” 

I have devoted so much space to the or- 
ganization because MuNsEyY’s was the first 
magazine to print a dramatic department as 
a regular feature, and its readers are en- 
titled to get an account of so wide-spread a 
movement from an absolutely independent 
standpoint—an attitude which has been the 
boast of this stage section from its inaugu- 
ration in April, 1892. 

In closing, let me quote from the address 
of Mrs. A. Starr Best, president of the 
league, delivered at the first open meeting 
at the Lyric Theater, Chicago, in May of 
last year. She declared that the prime mo- 
tive of the league was “to furnish a trained 
audience to support actors and managers in 
their effort to present only worthy plays.” 
In the fifteen months that have since 
elapsed, the league has grown to such pro- 
portions that during the present summer it 
has mapped out a campaign of broadening 
work to include a junior league for gram- 
mar-school children and the propagation of 
the idea at all teachers’ institutes and at 
the three hundred Chautauquas scattered 
through the country. 


HOW NORDICA PERFECTED HER FRENCH 


There is a pretty little story connected 
with Mme. Nordica’s preparations to sing 
Isolde at the Paris Opéra. Of course, the 


réle must be given in French, and Nordica, 
who, you will remember, is an American— 
originally Lillian Norton, from Maine— 
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wished her French to be as perfect as her 
German. She consulted her old friend, Jean 
de Reszke, and then decided to go to some 
obscure village in France and thoroughly 
absorb the French atmosphere. Brides-les- 
Bains was selected, and here the great prima 
donna registered as Mrs. George Young— 
her real name —and began a systematic 
search for some one with an accent that 
would be worthy of imitation. 

The village schoolmaster was finally 
pitched upon —an elderly man, who had 
formerly lived in Paris, but who, through 
misfortune, had been driven to gain his 
livelihood in this quiet nook of southeastern 
France. Naturally he was delighted to be 
of assistance to Mrs. Young, who, in his 
eyes, was a well-to-do American lady amu- 
sing herself with the study of music. Once, 
after complimenting her on her remarkable 
voice, he inquired whether madame had ever 
appeared in public, and Nordica had much 
ado to make her reply sufficiently non-com- 
mittal not to betray her identity. 

She selected a neighboring mountain-top 
to declaim passages from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” and day after day the two wended 
their way thither. This circumstance alone 
might have aroused curiosity to the point 
where the secret would have slipped out, 
were not the French people prone to con- 
sider all American and English visitors 
more or less eccentric. 

Just before Nordica left to return to Paris, 
the schoolmaster, much moved by the beauty 
of her. voice, assured her that she had the 
tones and the soul of an artist, and ventured 
to ask whether she would not place the vil- 
lagers under an everlasting debt of gratitude 
by consenting to sing for them at mass on 
Sunday. She did so, and thus from that 
modest choir-loft poured the golden notes of 
the prima donna of world-wide fame. 

“The voice of an angel!” murmured the 
old priest as he listened. 

Then the visitor went away, triumphed 
in her new role at the Paris Opéra, but did 
not forget the little hamlet among the moun- 
tains. She selected a beautiful photograph 
of herself as Isolde, enclosed with it a 
marked copy of the Figaro containing an 
account of the performance, and sent them 
to the schoolmaster, with a note asking his 
pardon for the deception she had practised, 
and explaining how necessary it had been 
in order to accomplish the purpose she had 
in view. To-day that picture hangs over 
the master’s desk in the little schoolroom, 
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its owner’s most valued possession, and a 
source of pride to the entire village. 


THE SUMMER SHOWS 


Truly we are come upon wondrous times 
in stageland! In July I commented on the 
remarkable fact that “The Girl in the 
Taxi” failed to ride long in New York, 
while “Rebecca at Sunnybrook Farm” 
lasted out the season. Now we have at the 
Jardin de Paris the “Ziegfeld Follies of 
1911,” the cleanest and at the same time 
the most successful of the series that start- 
ed in 1907. 

Nor is this all; the most striking fea- 
ture in the entertainment is a travesty of 
“Everywoman” which is more a parallel 
play than a burlesque, and which points a 
moral even more striking than that con- 
veyed in Mr. Browne’s drama. It is called 
a symbolical play, and was written by 
George V. Hobart and first performed at a 
Lambs’ gambol in the little theater of the 
famous actors’ club in Forty-Fourth Street. 
On the roof, Ann Meredith, a newcomer, is 
Everywife; Clara Palmer is Jealousy in a 
green gown; Lillian Lorraine is Squabina, 
just emerged from the stage door, and de- 
clining to sup with Everyhusband (Walter 
Percival), after listening to what Reason 
has to tell him. Bert Williams, as Nobody, 
delivers the introduction to the scenes, and 
makes a gem of each prologue by his keen 
intelligence and consummate art. 

Bert Williams, by the way, who is the 
colored comedian formerly of the team 
Williams & Walker, walks away with the 
big hit in the other part of the “ Follies,” 
where, as Rufus Redcap, porter at the Grand 
Central Station, he is seen piloting a pas- 
senger along the devious windings of the 
great terminal still in the tedious process 
of reconstruction. There is real fun in this, 
with just two characters, both of them mas- 
culine, the luckless passenger being depict- 
ed by Leon Erroll. 

The Folies Bergére, with its innovation 
of two shows a night, seems to have been 
more successful in suggesting the scheme to 
others than in keeping it alive itself, for 
the place succumbed to the heat in early 
July, and closed its doors for a few weeks. 
Meanwhile the Ziegfeld Follies announced 
a “cabaret section” of its own, for the one 
price of admission. It was merely a last 
act, called “ New Year’s Eve on the Barbary 
Coast,” setting forth a lively scene in a 
San Francisco resort. As a matter_of fact, 
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I think it was little livelier, and much less 
entertaining, than a similar episode in “ The 
Deserters,” the play in which Helen Ware 
starred last winter; but it did not begin 
until after eleven, when the spectator had 
already had more than his two dollars’ 
worth of summer fare in the way of tunes 
and glitter, dances and mirth, with prac- 
tically nothing thrown in to “bring the 
blush of shame to the cheek of modesty.” 

“The Pink Lady,” at the New Amster- 
dam, and “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” 
at the George M. Cohan, were the only two 
winter shows to run on straight through the 
dog days in New York. The Globe, after 2 
May closing, opened its doors for Bern- 
hardt’s farewell, and kept them and its 
sliding roof ajar for “ The Red Rose.” 

It is indeed a far cry from Sarah Bern- 
hardt to Valeska Suratt, but it is one cf 
the drawbacks to modern theater-going that 
you never can be sure what sort of enter- 
tainment you are going to get at any par- 
ticular playhouse. Thus, on a Wednesday 
evening, June 21, the famous French actress 
bade farewell to America until 1915, and 
on the very next night Miss Suratt, of the 
vaudevilles, wriggled her way back and 
forth across the self-same stage in the Stu- 
dents’ Glide. 

“The Red Rose” gets its name for no 
more apparent reason than the one that 
made Miss Suratt its star. It is only fair 
to add that Mr. Dillingham caused his 
beautiful theater to take on as much dis- 
guise as possible by swathing the chairs and 
the boxes in chintz coverings, and that the 
entertainment, in the strength of its cast 
and the splendor of its outfitting, attains 
high-water mark among shows of its class. 
The Smith brothers, Harry and Robert, 
furnished the book, and the music is by 
Robert Hood Bowers, while the production 
was put on the stage by R. H. Burnside, 
with dances arranged by Jack Mason. 
These last two names are more important 
than the first three in point of results, so 
I have been careful to mention them. 

As to the cast, Alexander Clark gives as 
much novel comedy business as he can con- 
trive to inject into the fossilized conception 
of a millionaire American of sixty odd out 
for a good time in Paris. Then there are 
Craig Campbell—the young man with the 
wonderful tenor which we heard first in 
“The Love Cure”—Henry Bergman, John 
E. Hazzard, and Ernest Lambart, of 
“Hello, People,” in “ Havana.” 
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Compared with “The Heart-Breakers,” 
another “summer show” which I saw in 
Chicago at the Princess, I think “ The Red 
Rose” has the better of it, although in point 
of novelty of idea Messrs. Hough and Ad- 
ams, the young Chicago college men who 
have coined money in the West with their 
librettos, have the advantage. In “The 
Red Rose,” the moth-eaten device of a rich 
American, dependent on his father, and in 
love with a Paris model, is employed. I 
suppose this was required in order to bring 
in the alleged bohemianism of the Latin 
Quarter, with its velvet jackets and other 
picturesque possibilities for the stage. The 
scheme of “The Heart-Breakers” is that 
of a men’s club organized for the purpose 
of paying off scores to women who have 
played with men’s hearts only to break 
them. 

Oddly enough, a point of similarity in 
the two shows is the fact that in both the 
first act is the best, the authors’ inventive 
power appearing to flag after that. Well- 
known and capable people in the Western 
play—which ran until July 15—are Sallie 
Fisher and George Damerel, one of the 
numerous succession of Princes in “The 
Merry Widow.” 


THE CORONATION’S SEAMY SIDE 


Of all British. subjects who repeat the 
phrase “ Long live the king!” I fancy that 
none will do so with more fervor than those 
connected with dramatic affairs in London. 
For not only is a monarch’s death a serious 
blow to the world of entertainment, but the 
coronation of his successor cuts into the 
receipts of the theaters almost as badly. 
To quote from the organ of the profession, 
the London Stage, of June 29: 


There has been a king’s crowning, which has 
crowded London without filling the theaters. Not 
only was there a bad dislocation of playgoing last 
Thursday and Friday, but the usual business had 
been thrown out of gear for a week or two by all 
sorts of preoccupation for the coronation. 


This, you must recall, fell in that period 
of the year which usually brings to the 
theaters their biggest audiences—the height 
of the London season, which, of course, was 
precisely why June 22 was selected for the 
crowning. 

Nor was the loss to the box-office the 
only unhappy aspect of the occasion. For 


the first time in England’s history, I believe, 
a gala performance was held at one of the 
leading London theaters before the king 
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and queen, visiting royalties, and a notable 
assemblage. And that such an event gives 
rise to many heartburnings is clearly 
enough indicated by these lines from the 
prologue, written by Owen Seaman and 
spoken by Forbes Robertson: 

You may remark that all our program’s courses 

Are drawn from relatively ancient sources, 

Whose worth has stood the killing test of time; 

For though of extant authors in their prime 

The adequacy never was in doubt, : 

To choose was odious; so we left ’em out. 


Which was certainly a happy way of get- 
ting around it for the managers of the per- 
formance, but rather hard on Pinero, Jones, 
Barrie, Carton, Maugham, Davies, and 
numerous other living British dramatists, 
who had also been overlooked when at the 
previous command performance at Drury 
Lane Bulwer Lytton’s “ Money” was chosen 
as the medium. 

Speaking of money, a happy feature of 
these special performances was the fact that 
the receipts went to the actors’ charities. 
As to the players, it is a physical impossi- 
bility to get more than so many on one stage. 
Theugh the recently knighted Sir George 
Alexander was content to be the First Sen- 
tinel in “The Spanish Armada” division 
of Sheridan’s “The Critic,” while people 
like William Faversham, H. V. Esmond, 
and George Arliss suffered themselves to be 
billed with the mob under Senators, Citi- 
zens, and Soldiers of “Julius Cesar’s” 
forum scene, if these humble parts were the 
best that could be found for such important 
personages, what must have been the feel- 
ings of countless other players who could 
not squeeze into the picture at all? 

As I have already intimated, happy is it 
for the London stage that George V is, with 
one exception, the youngest monarch who 
has come to the throne since George III 
ascended it in 1760. 


ON MANHATTAN’S GREENSWARD 


Those who believe that anybody who is 
anybody flees New York in summer would 
have been much surprised, on the night of 
July 25, to note the quality as well as the 
quantity of the audience that attended the 
opening of the Coburn Players on Columbia 
University green. 

The bill was Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and a very excellent per- 
formance it was, with Mr. and Mrs. Coburn 
as the Benedick and the Beatrice respect- 
ively, Howard Kyle as Don Pedro, and the 
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Dogberry of Royden Erlynne, notable for 
intelligent reading. Well done, too, were 
the Claudio of George Gaul and the Hero 
of Amelia Barleon. Mrs. Coburn has the 
deep-toned voice that is of such inestimable 
value to an actress, and some of her notes 
suggest Julia Marlowe. 

The Coburn Players have been touring 
the country for eight years, appearing at 
colleges and country clubs from Bar Har- 
bor to Atlanta. Their open-air repertory 
includes “As You Like It” and “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” also the “Electra” 
of Euripides and “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims.” ' 

At Columbia, the stage erected on the 
campus was built so as to include a large 
tree, and several others cropping out here 
and there beside the spectators helped to 
make them feel a thousand miles from 
Broadway, the upper reaches of which were 
in reality just behind them. This latter fact 
was brought to mind very forcibly when the 
line in “ Much Ado,” beginning “ How still 
the evening is” was well-nigh drowned out 
by the rumble of a Broadway car. 

In the main, the al fresco environment 
was all that could be desired. There were 
no footlights, the illumination being sup- 
plied by several calciums from the rear, the 
manipulation of which also served in place 
of curtain. Cutting their rays off from the 
stage meant the end of an act. The inter- 
vals were never more than two minutes in 
length, and it was possible to give the whole 
play, not seriously abridged, within less 
than two hours—a fact which emphasizes 
the immense amount of time wasted in the 
ordinary theater, with intermissions that 
chiefly benefit the neighboring saloons. 

There was no orchestra, the only music 
being that called for by the text. The omis- 
sion of the band gave the true Belasco touch 
to the occasion, while the line “master of 
the greensward,” in the list of the staff, 
added its mite in the way of Shakespearian 
aroma. 

A notable feature of the occasion was the 
absence of player-folk and the usual Great 
White Way contingent from the audience, 
which radiated a distinctly degagé and 
scholastic atmosphere. Appreciative to the 
highest degree it was, too, and Shakespeare 
would surely have rejoiced could he have 
revisted these glimpses of Columbia and 
taken in this summer feature of its Depart- 
ment of English. 


Matthew White, Jr. 
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” OU’LL not be urging me any more, 

Tom. We'll just have to wait.” 

“Wait for what?” 

“Wait until—until she—” 

“Until the drink takes her off, you'll 
mean. "Tis too kind you are to wish me 
so well!” 

The man flung himself off the park bench 
and strode wrathfully to and fro in front of 
the girl, who sat staring before her with 
troubled eyes. 

There was no one else within hearing. It 
was generally unfrequented, especially after 
dusk, this odd little green square. When 
one approached it through its environs of 
desolately dingy streets, and came upon it 
suddenly, one was reminded, somehow, of 
a bit of shaggy turf afloat on a still back- 
water. That it had once flourished in 
clipped and trimmed gentility was as evi- 
dent as that the iron-balconied, stucco-faced 
dwellings surrounding it had not always 
been grimly streaked and _ rust - stained. 
These had housed the rich in years gone-- 
the old-school rich, who had not felt the 
need of Italian facades, and of fragments 
borrowed from foreign palaces, in order to 
proclaim their depth of pocketbook. 

Now the rich had departed and the poor 


had succeeded, but they were not the poor’ 


whose badge of misfortune is for all the 
world to see—whose bedclothes are always 
pouring from their windows like froth from 
a too-full pot; whose sharp-faced women, 
clutching shawls about their shoulders, 
scuttle to and fro in scanty wrappers; whose 
door-steps swarm with screaming, towsled 
childhood. Pitiful interlopers such as these 
have invaded neighborhoods with memories 
as patrician as those of the little park. That 
they had passed by this place was merely 
the result of a chance divergence in the 
stream of city life. 

The old houses spoke from many win- 
dows of “rooms to let,” but there was no 
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noisier publishing of the change and neg- 
lect they had suffered. There was still a 
kind of austere aloofness about them, and 
the little square shared in this attitude. 
Children did not often linger behind its 
iron railings. Loiterers found it uninviting 
as compared with the wider interests of 
newer, grand-stand-decorated centers of city 
leisure. 

It was only by chance that Tom Cassidy 
and Lizzie Desmond had come upon it in 
the course of a Sunday stroll. If they had 
chosen to come back to it often, it was from 
no fine appreciation of its retirement, but 
because of the more practical desire to be 
rid of the craning necks, the busy eyes, and 
gossiping tongues that abounded in the con- 
gested streets where they were most at home. 

At the moment, however, Tom Cassidy 
was finding no consolation in the privilege 
of privacy. In the midst of his angry stri- 
ding up and down, he stopped abruptly be- 
fore the girl. 

“Lizzie, answer me now. Has anybody 
been talking to you? Has anybody up at 
that settlement-house been trying to put you 
wise about me? Answer me that!” 

Lizzie Desmond’s lips parted in a strange 
smile. 

“T guess a girl that’s had to fend for 
herself ever since she was fourteen—I guess, 
Tom, she knows what she’s doing without 
any help.” 

“Why didn’t you throw me down at first, 
then? Why did you go on letting me think 
you cared?” 

The girl’s hands went out in a helpless 
gesture. 

“T don’t know, Tom. 
I did care.” 

“Lizzie!” 

“No, don’t do that! Don’t touch me! 
It makes harder—what’s got to be.” 

“Lizzie, why has it got to be?” 

The girl flashed a swift glance at the 
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face close to her own. Then she dropped 
her eyes. 

“You forget, Tom—you can’t marry 
me,” she said quietly. 

The slack hand on the man’s knee 
clenched shut. He flung back his head in 
sudden unpleasant laughter. 

“Forget! Forget I’ve got a wife,” he 
mocked. “Aye, I’m likely to forget her! 
And her such a fine wife, indeed—a wom- 
an that teased and coaxed a boy half her 
years into marrying her—oh, I'll say it 
now; it’s true—that wanted him for the 
sake of his wages, for the sake of the extra 
beer they would buy her—that has told him 
so herself, many’s the time. A man has a 
right to be proud of a wife like that. She 
makes him a happy home. It’s great to 
come back after a hard day’s work and find 
your wife too drunk to speak a sensible 
word, let alone give you a bite to eat.” 

Lizzie Desmond trembled before the 
storm she had called forth. 

“Don’t!” she cried. “Don’t, Tom! I 
know it’s awful. I don’t see how you’ve 
kept so straight, how you’ve stood it. I’m 
not blaming you for wanting to cut loose 
from it all. I could kill that woman when 
I think how she’s made you suffer. But, 
Tom, don’t ask me. I can’t go with you!” 

The last was quickly spoken, for the 
hand she had put out in eager sympathy 
had been gripped close, and she heard the 
swift intake of the man’s breath. 

“Lizzie!” he begged, in a changed mood 
of patient tenderness. “Why can’t you go 
with me, Lizzie? Could I love you any 
better than I do? Wouldn’t I have married 
you long ago if I had been able? Won't I 
marry you now the minute I’m free? I 
swear to you I'll take you to a priest the 
day I hear she’s dead. Out West there, no- 
body need know you’re not just yet what 
you’re going to be as soon as God is good 
to me.” 

The girl shook her bent head. 

“Maybe so,” she admitted. “But I'd 
know—and you’d know. In our two hearts 
we’d—” She broke off with a tense little 
laugh. “It sounds like Salvation Army 
gush, doesn’t it? But, all the same, it’s 
true, Tom. Maybe, if I felt different about 
it, there’d be no harm. They say lots of 
the people living down there by the wharves 
aren’t really married. There’s nothing to 
hinder, but they’re content as they are, and 
as long as they’re true to each other nobody 
cares. Well, it wouldn’t be that way with 
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us. I’d mind, all the time. And, by and 
by, you’d mind. You’d hold me as cheap 
as I held myself.” 

The girl hesitated. It was hard to say 
these things, and hard to say them aright. 

Tom Cassidy did not answer imme- 
diately. 

“It’s that settlement woman that’s worked 
on you, Lizzie,” he said after a time. “ She’s 
been giving you moral talk. Can’t the rich 
give the poor a clear field anywhere? When 
they’ve got all the money for themselves, do 
they have to come messing round to see how 
we're living without it? You won’t heed 
me. I wonder that you listen so well to 
her, Lizzie.” 

This time the girl did not evade his 
accusation. 

“You’d not wonder, Tom, if you could 
see her. She’s not much older than me, and 
she’s got such a lovely face. But it’s not 
for that I care. It’s because—oh, Tom, she 
understands about us.” 

Her lover turned upon her sharply. 

“You told her?” 

Lizzie nodded. 

“You needn’t be angry. She’d have 
known anyway. The girls at the settle- 
ment have been—saying things.” 

Tom Cassidy swore under his breath. 

“It ain’t strange,” Lizzie smiled rue- 
fully. “Maybe I’d have done the same six 
months ago. I’ve never let on I cared. 
I’ve kept going every Wednesday to the 
club, just the same, and I’ve laughed and 
talked a lot. I don’t know when Miss Al- 
len first heard of it. Perhaps she knew it 
before that night when Nellie Flavin asked 
me if I’d got my new hat second-hand, the 
way I got my man. ‘ Better second-hand 
than none at all, like some folks,’ I told her. 
Oh, I gave her as good as she sent, but I 
was trembling all over afterward when Miss 
Allen found me alone in the dressing-room. 

“* Lizzie,’ she said, very gentle, ‘I was 
sorry Nellie spoke that way.’ 

“Maybe it was her look when she spoke, 
or just her voice. Anyway, I broke down 
then—and I told her. I told her about 
you and me, Tom—how we didn’t start out 
to care; how it had just happened before 
we either of us knew. 

“*T suppose you won’t have nothing 
more to do with me now,’ I said; ‘a girl 
that’s in love with a married man! ’ 

“Tom, if you could have seen her face at 
that! The color had gone out of it, and she 
caught my two hands very tight in hers. 
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“* Lizzie!’ she cried. ‘Oh, my poor 
Lizzie! I’m not blaming you! I under- 
stand.’ 

* You can’t,’ I told her. 

“* Yes,’ she said—‘ yes, and it’s cruelly 
hard. It’s like having something beautiful 
and precious put in your hand without your 
asking, and then being told that you must 
throw it away. If you keep it, you know 
there’s only pain and shame in the end, but 
that’s not why you put it by. A woman 
could bear the pain, and even the shame, 
if she cares enough. It isn’t the price she 
must pay. It’s knowing the thing she buys 
so dear will turn cheap in his eyes—the 
man’s—before she’s done paying.’ ” 

Tom Cassidy broke in hoarsely. 

“It’s not true, Lizzie!” 

The girl avoided his glance. 

“Yes, it’s true,” she repeated with grave 
certainty. “I knew it was true from the 
first, though how she came to know, that’s 
so far up above me—so different—I can’t 
say. She seemed like—like the Mother of 
God, as she stood there close to me. Her 
eyes were so sad—so sorry for me. I told 
her that. The words were out before I 
thought, and I guess it shocked her. 

“* Don’t, Lizzie! Don’t!’ she cried, as 
if I had hurt her, and the red came out on 
her cheek like from a blow. ‘ Listen,’ she 
said, very low, ‘I’m no better than you— 
no wiser. The Mother of God have pity on 
us both!’ 

“She’s not a Catholic, but it was like a 
prayer, the way she spoke. Perhaps she 
knew how it would help me — her being 
willing to class herself with me like that.” 

The girl’s voice dropped into silence. 
She sat without moving, her face lifted. It 
was as if she were kneeling at an unseen 
shrine. The man beside her stared at her 
unhappily, feeling his confident hope slip 
steadily from him. He stirred restlessly, 
and at last he rose to his feet. 

“Well,” he said, and into his voice had 
crept the bitterness of leave-taking, “it’s 
good-by, then, Lizzie.” 

Lizzie started. With trembling fingers 
she dragged at a loose thread on her skirt. 

“Good-by, Tom,” she said presently, 
without looking up. 

Her lover turned upon her. 

“Lizzie,” he cried in hurt protest, “ will 
you say it-that way?” 

She kept her head resolutely bent. 

“I daren’t any other way,” she an- 
swered. 
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He did not speak again, and after a mo- 
ment, when he took the first step from her, 
her hands slipped from her lap and gripped 
the edge of the bench on which she sat. 
Her eyes sought dimly the slowly receding 
figure, which did not look back. 


II 


WATCHING so, it seemed ta her that the 
soft air she breathed grew suddenly thick 
and choked her. It was as if, somewhere 
from out the ample spaces of the night, a 
great tide of pain and longing had been set 
loose. It surged about her where she sat 
clinging to the weather-worn boards. With 
frightened helplessness she felt it creep up 
upon her. She tried to pray, shutting her 
eyes and still holding fast. 

“Holy Virgin, help me, help me!” she 
implored. 

As she prayed, by an odd trick of fancy, 
she seemed to see through her closed lids 
the little china figure of the Madonna which 
had hung all her life on the whitewashed 
wall above her bed. She could see each 
minute detail — the gold-dotted robe, the 
smiling lips, the flowing hair from which 
the yellow brightness had worn away in 
places. 

Her tortured will strove to stand firm be- 
hind this last sacred barrier of thought; 
but over this, too, the irresistible flood of 
desire rose. It closed above the Virgin’s 
meek, bent head. It left the girl in a great 
dark, with but one passionate thought. She 
sprang to her feet. 

“Tom!” she called. “Tom!” 

He heard her. He had not gone far, 
though it had seemed so long to her. He 
came back hot-footed on the path he had 
traversed so reluctantly. He caught the girl 
in his arms, and she yielded passively. She 
did not turn her. face from the kisses that 
rained down upon it. 

“TI tried so hard. You will remember 
that,” she told him, as if he had demanded 
an excuse. 

It was with no suggestion of resistance 
that, after a little, she gently loosed herself 
from him. 

“Tll go with you—when you will, 
Tom,” she explained. “Only first I’ve got 
to see Miss Allen once more. I want to tell 
her how it was no use, my trying.” 

Her lover’s brow darkened. He drew her 
jealously back into the curve of his arm. 

“Tl not leave you go!” he objected 
roughly. “She'll be talking to you again. 
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She'll be getting you to send me off 
again.” 

Lizzie’s lips twisted into a wistful smile. 

“She can’t do that, Tom—not now,” she 
told him. “I’m past her helping now, and 
I know it. I know I can never try harder 
to be good than I’ve tried to-night, but—- 
I love you so, it wasn’t any use. I want to 
tell her that. Oh, she'll hear evil enough 
about me! You'll let me go and tell her 
that it didn’t all happen easy. She doesn’t 
stay at the settlement all the time, like some 
of the teachers. We can go up to where she 
lives on the avenue. If you'll wait outside 
for me, I'll not be long, I promise; and 
afterward ”’—the girl’s voice sank very low 
“afterward I'll cross you no more, Tom.” 
But the man was not yet persuaded. 
“If she’s out, you’ll be wanting to go 
back again,” he demurred. 

Lizzie shook her head. 

“No, it won’t matter much,” she an- 
swered dully. “I'll just leave my name at 
the door, and when she—hears about me, 
she'll understand I had the thought of her.” 

In the end her insistence had its wavy, 
and the two passed from the green quiei of 
the little park to the scarcely lesser quiet 
of the street without. There was no cheer- 
fulness of bright windows in the flanking 
walls of the houses here. Behind each fan- 
light a flaring gas-jet made the numbered 
pane clear to those whose rented room could 
not give them, unassisted, the sure, home 
sense of having returned to the appointed 
place. Here and there, too, with dark gaps 
between, a pale square of light showed, but 
these scattered signals suggested no hos- 
pitable flow of life within. 

Tom Cassidy, glancing upward, shrugged 
his’ shoulders. 

“Gee, but you’d think all the guys that 
live in these tombs were dead already!” he 
commented, laughing. 

His was an uneasy sort of laughter, how- 
ever. When one has come, as had these 
two, from an intimate vision of elemental 
things, one’s light words are merely a mask 
for one’s throbbing thoughts. 

Upon Lizzie Desmond had fallen a sud- 
den, strange shyness for the tall man be- 
side her. She refused to ride when, having 
turned into a busier street, he suggested 
that they should take a car. 

“T’d sooner walk,” she told him. 

Somehow she felt she could not endure 
the careless stare of a car-length of cu- 
rious faces. 
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Tom Cassidy, looking down at her, shut 
his hard palm tightly over -her small hand. 

“You mind, Lizzie, you’re never going 
to be sorry for—anything,” he announced 
with bungling tenderness. 

Lizzie’s eyes kindled into shining soft- 
ness. 

“I know that, Tom,” she assented. 

The man’s reminder of his love brought 
beating in upon her a rush of happiness, 
and with pitiful eagerness she welcomed 
it, setting herself resolutely to forget the 
rest—at least to make him believe she had 
forgotten. She flung herself out of her si- 
lent mood into one of gay interest in the 
brilliant shop displays. It was not until 
she looked up quickly into the mirror of 
a window, toward which she had drawn 
him to point out a peculiarly flagrant ex- 
ample of millinery, that she discovered the 
futility of it all. 

“Say, what do you know about that?” 
he commented appropriately; but he was not 
looking at the absurd edifice of lace and 
ribbon. He was looking anxiously at her. 

It was he, moreover, who presently 
dropped into quiet as they walked. When 
at length they turned into the long avenue 
of the houses of the rich, and Lizzie had 
pointed out to him the one she sought, he 
stopped her within the wide, quivering cir- 
cle of an arc-light. 

“Look a here, Lizzie,” he ordered ab- 
ruptly. The girl watched him take out of 
an inner pocket a narrow, printed length 
of green paper. “It’s my ticket West, 
Lizzie,” he said. “I bought it this eve- 
ning. I made up my mind, if you threw 
me down this time, I’d get out of the city 
to-night. My—that woman—won’t suffer. 
I’ve had most of the money I had in the 
savings-bank made over to her. Money was 
all she ever wanted of me. Now she’s got 
it—money I worked hard for—and she’ll 
spend it drinking herself to death. Let her 
do it! I’m done. They say out West, in 
those new factories I told you about, it’s no 
trouble for a skilled workman to get a job. 
I’ve kept enough money to tide me over a 
week or so, and to buy another ticket. Liz- 
zie, little girl, waiting won’t help any. If 
you’d start with me to-night, by to-morrow 
we’d be beyond the reach of dirty, gossip- 
ing tongues. 

The man’s plea had become a tense whis- 
per. It would have seemed that the girl 
standing before him had not heard, had it 
not been for the tremor which shook her for 
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an instant. She did not lift her face to the 
one bent above her; but presently the slow 
outward gesture of her empty palms spoke 
for her. 

“T’'ll just go tell her, first,” she an- 
swered apathetically, as she moved away 
from him. 

He caught her back, however, by one of 
those listless, surrendering hands. 

“Lizzie,” he objected hoarsely, “I’ve a 
mind not to let you go. Promise you won’t 
stay long. Listen— the train we'll take 
leaves in a little more than an hour’s time. 
If you’re not back here when the clock up 
on the tower yonder says eleven, I’ll take it 
you’re leaving me go alone. That’s what 
I'll do then—I’ll go alone!” 

Lizzie Desmond freed herself with slow 
deliberation, smiling at his threat with lips 
that curled half bitterly. 

“ Aye, you may well do that,” she agreed. 
“It’s greatly you must fear to lose a woman 
who is yours past her own recalling.” 


Ill 


SHE went away from him then, crossing 
the street to the brown-stone house that she 
had pointed out. As she climbed the steps, 
a man came out of the door, and Lizzie 
moved aside to let him pass. He did not 
heed her where she stood, and a moment 
later she had forgotten him. Above her, 
in the doorway, a slender figure was stand- 
ing, darkly outlined against the bright hall 
beyond. Lizzie slipped out of the shadow. 

“Oh, Miss Allen!” she called quickly. 

Her voice seemed to reach the other wom- 
an tardily, as it might have come to one 
whose thoughts were far wandering. Then 
Elizabeth Allen spoke in wondering sur- 
prise: 

“Why, 
Lizzie!” 

The latter still clung nervously to the 
polished railing. 

“T wanted to know could I speak to you 
for just a minute, Miss Allen,” she ven- 
tured. 

It seemed to her that there was an in- 
stant’s hesitation before the answer came; 
and in that instant the girl reproached her- 
self for the folly of imagining that her con- 
cerns could be anything to this beautiful 
woman above her. It was even in her heart 
to turn and flee back to Tom Cassidy, wait- 
ing for her on the corner under the arc- 
light. She was scarcely aware how it 


it’s Lizzie Desmond! Why, 


chanced that she yielded, instead, to a gen- 
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tle bidding, and, crossing a wide hall, fol- 
lowed with awkward bewilderment into a 
room beyond. 

She had never before trodden on rugs 
that gave so softly under her feet. This 
place to which she had been led, with its 
gracious spaces, its deep-cushioned chairs, 
its pictures soft with shadows, its fire glow- 
ing rainbow-hued behind shining brass— 
this place, to her, was instinct of a life as 
alien as if it lay a world’s width from her 
own shabby little lodging-house room. 

There was something newly strange, too, 
in her who had become so dearly familiar 
at the settlement; yet this was not because 
of the whispering, clinging gown, nor the 
unaccustomed jewel at the white throat. 
There was a subtle difference—something 
that looked out of the dark eyes, that played 
about the warm curve of the lips. 

Lizzie Desmond did not take the arm- 
chair which had been moved forward for 
her. 

“No, I ain’t going to stop,” she said. 
“T’ve got to go in a minute. He’s—Tom’s 
waiting for me outside. I’m going away 
with him.” She had blurted thus much 
stumblingly, but suddenly she raised her 
voice with reckless clearness. “I know 
what you think of me, and what folks will 
say. I know I can’t marry him, but I don’t 
care! I’m going with him, just the same. 
I tried to send him away—lI did send him 
—but I had to call him back. I had to! 
I came to tell you, so you wouldn’t think 
I gave in easy, after you’d helped me to 
stick it out so long. Oh, you was very 
good, and I tried, but it didn’t do any good. 
You can’t keep me from going with him 
now!” 

Lizzie looked up with defiant resolution 
into the face opposite, and wondered at 
what she saw there. There were not the 
shrinking and the reproach she had expect- 
ed. Why did the eyes that met her own 
shine with such odd brightness? 

Elizabeth Allen stepped across the space 
between herself and the girl. 

“TI know I can’t keep you, Lizzie,” she 
said, very low. “How could I ever have 
thought to keep you, when I myself—when 
I myself—” She hesitated. “Lizzie, don’t 
you understand?” she cried. 


IV 


Lizzie DesMonp stood as if transfixed. 
With strange irrelevancy, her mind swept 
back to the man who had passed her on 

















the steps. She recalled that there had been 
something vaguely familiar about his face; 
and now, in a flash, she knew what had 
made it so. It was his look—his look of 
joyous mastery, and new possession. Tom 
Cassidy had worn that look when he took 
her in his arms an hour before. So then— 
so then this man—” 

The girl reached out a groping hand to 
steady herself. 

“Oh, no, no, Miss Allen! Not you!” 
she whispered through dry lips. 

The elder woman quivered at the desper- 
ate, denying protest. Then the instincts of 
her breeding gave her self-control. Casting 
a swift glance over her shoulder as the gilt 
clock on the mantel tinkled out a quarter- 
hour, she said, as if she had taken up a 
broken thread of quiet talk: 

“In a few moments he will have come 
back in his car. He will be waiting for 
me. He must leave to-night for New York, 
in order to be in time for the steamer on 
which he has taken passage. He was go- 
ing alone, but—oh, what use was the tor- 
ture of it all? There is no one to care so 
greatly. Here”—and the sweeping move- 
ment of her hands made of the luxurious 
room an empty, lonely place—“ here there 
is no one but my father, and he will not 
grieve. The banks will nct close because 
I leave him; the stock-market will not fluc- 
tuate. He will be annoyed, doubtless, but 
it will not be a calamity, such as a finan- 
cial disturbance would be. As for that 
other—the wife—oh, she will be very an- 
gry, because it will wound her pride; but 
the hurt will go no deeper. © Even that will 
be soothed when she discovers that she has 
become an object of interest to her friends. 
There will be no change of life for her, no 
loss. Long ago the things he loves and 
lives for ceased to be part of her life. Her 
dinners, her teas, her concern for clothes, 
need suffer no abatement.” 

Elizabeth Allen was repeating what she 
had told herself a hundred times—the rea- 
sons which, she had assured herself, fully 
justified the thing that she intended; but 
the telling did not change the mute distress 
in the factory-girl’s pale face. 

The speaker’s voice grew coolly re- 
proachful. 

“T should have thought that you could 
understand, Lizzie!” 

The girl shook her head despairingly. 

“Oh, I know, I know! It tears at you— 
the pain and longing. Some of us have to 
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go down before it, and with some of us it 
doesn’t matter; but you! I couldn’t stand 
thinking of you that way! I thought you 
were so high up above me. I thought it 
would always be that way. Even when I 
had gone down too low for you to mind 
about me, I could always look back and 
remember how beautiful and good you were. 
It would have been like carrying a lamp 
into a dark place. Good God, what’ll I do 
now? What’ll I do?” 

Elizabeth Allen flung out her hands in 
an agony of excuse. 

* “But I wasn’t ever that, Lizzie. I told 
you I wasn’t, only you wouldn’t believe 
me.”’ 
Lizzie Desmond seemed not to have heard 
her. 

“And they'll say things—the folks up 
here, where you live; and down there at 
the settlement—the club girls; that nasty 
Nellie Flavin and the rest. Oh, I can’t 
let them do it! You'll not go, Miss Allen? 
You'll not go?” 

They stood facing each other, these two 
women; and standing so, the pitiful en- 
treaty which had looked out of the eyes of 
one crept strangely into the glance of the 
other. 

Elizabeth Allen drew a long, sobbing 
breath. The next moment she had buried 
her head upon Lizzie’s shoulder. 

“Lizzie,” she cried. “Lizzie, don’t ask 
of me more than I can bear. I’ve fought it 
out so. often, and it was never any use. 
Oh, I can do it now, while you're here, 
while you’re speaking; but when you’ve 
gone, I shall go to him as I promised. I 
know myself. I know I shall go!” 

Lizzie Desmond’s arms closed tightly 
about the trembling shoulders. Her head 
was turned away from the hot cheek close 
to her own. Her gaze fixed itself on the 
narrow glimpse of night that showed 
through the parted window - hangings. 
Presently she moistened her lips to force 
them to speak. 

“If I didn’t go—if I stayed—maybe we 
could stick it out together, somehow! ” 

The racked face on her breast was raised 
in bewilderment. 

“Lizzie, I thought—you told me he was 
waiting for you, that—” 

“Don’t!” the girl interrupted harshly. 
“T know it well enough. He’s waiting for 
me out there under the light. God knows 
what he’s thinking about me, for I told him 
I would not fail him. In a few moments 
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now he'll be gone—gone for good! He'll 
be saving that money that was to go for the 
other ticket.” 

A crooked smile tried to belie the pain 
in her voice, but the sorry little jest failed 
miserably. It was Elizabeth Allen’s turn 
now to put out her arms in passionate sym- 
pathy. She dzew Lizzie down beside her 
on a cushioned seat. 

“Somehow we'll stick it out together!” 
she found herself repeating. 

The words were nothing, but the tone in 
which they were uttered pulsed with an 
awed wonder of accepted sacrifice. 

So the two sat, holding fast to each other's 
hand, while now and again their eyes lifted 
to the little clock, whose chime rang out as 
merrily, whose slender gold hands moved 
as undisturbed, as if they were not weaving 
a dark web into four human, lives. 

Once Lizzie Desmond laughed out shrilly. 

“TI suppose pious folks would tell us 
we'll be glad for this some day—glad!” 

The other broke in quickly. 

“Don’t blame them. How can they un- 
derstand, those people? Nobody under- 
stands except you and me, and the other 
women—the women like us, that wanted to 
go. We're the only ones who know the 
cost, and we’re all sisters together, though 
we pass one another in the streets without 
knowing how near we are. Maybe there are 
more of us than we think, Lizzie.” 

Lizzie nodded, and her hand closed more 
tightly over the white one she held. 

Vv 

Ir was almost eleven by the little clock 
now. 

Out on the corner, under the light, Tom 
Cassidy was pacing doggedly to and fro. 
Despite his protests when she left him, he 
had not really doubted that Lizzie Desmond 
would return; and when she did not ap- 
pear after a few minutes he made excuses 
for her delay. 

It was later that the dread of losing her, 
after all, forced itself upon his thoughts, 
depriving them of their ingenuity to ex- 
plain her lingering. Then, under his 
breath, as he waited, he cursed himself for 
letting her leave him, and the hands thrust 
into his coat pockets knotted in impotent 
fury at his own short-sightedness. It was 
hard to believe that she had chosen to de- 
sert him, yet the time limit which he had 
set for her was fast approaching, unless the 
illumir .ted dial on the tower spoke false. 
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That this last might be the case came to 
him as a sudden desperate hope. A man 
standing, watch in hand, on the opposite 
side of the street, offered a possibility of 
making sure. Tom crossed to him hastily. 

“Would you tell me the time, sir?” he 
questioned hesitatingly. As the other looked 
up, sharply scowling, he added: “I’m wait- 
ing for some one as doesn’t come.” 

The tall figure in the leather coat 
snapped his watch shut. 

“It’s twenty to eleven,” he answered 
shortly as he moved away. 

It was an ill-natured reply, more by 
reason of the impatient tone than because 
of the meager expression. At another time 
it would have drawn from Tom Cassidy 
comments of profane fluency, but now he 
did not greatly heed the speaker’s surliness. 

“Twenty minutes,” he repeated cheer- 
lessly, “and she’s been gone three times 
that!” 

He fell into the slow, restless pacing 
again. Ai little later, when a heavy, de- 
taining hand was laid upon his arm, he 
started like a person suddenly awakened. 
It was the man of whom he had asked the 
time. 

There was that in the stranger’s outward 
appearance which set him, by the measure 
of social caste, very far from Tom Cassidy, 
mechanic; but to-night Tom Cassidy, the 
man, saw in the face which sought his that 
which made its owner nearer than closest 
kin. 

“TI spoke like a cur just now,” the 
stranger was saying. “You'll overlook it. 
I was waiting,.too, for some one who did 
not come.” 

Tom nodded in awkward assent. 

“Sure, I know how it is,” he answered, 
striking his hand into the one outstretched. 

Words and gesture were clumsy enough, 
but the clinging grip of the men’s fingers 
spoke adequately. 

The stranger was gone the next moment. 
Tom absently watched him step into a wait- 
ing automobile; he heard the swift, pro- 
testing -chugging of the machine, and its 
subsiding murmur as it darted away into 
the darkness. Turning, he looked up at the 
clock on the tower. It marked three min- 
utes after eleven. 

His eyes moved mechanically from the 
dial to the brown house. There was no 
one on its steps; there was no one abroad 
on the avenue, save a policeman leisurely 
patrolling his beat. 














THE 


Tom drew a long breath between his shut 
teeth. He made Elizabeth Allen’s name the 
burden of a fierce imprecation. 

“Curse you! You kept her,” he whis- 
pered savagely. 

His face dark with threatening deter- 
mination, he crossed the street toward the 
brown house; but even as his hand was out- 
stretched to grasp the step-railing, he paused 
abruptly. 

“Lizzie!” he groaned, half aloud, and 
with bitterly hopeless conviction. “Lizzie, 
it ain’t true! She couldi’t have kept you 
—not if you’d really wanted to come to me. 
*Twas your own choice. God knows why, 
but you’ve turned against me. You've 
thrown me down, after all!” © 

In a moment, and with an evident effort, 
he lifted his slack shoulders, pulling his 
coat-collar up about his throat, as if, on 
turning, he had to face a beating storm. 
Presently, when he passed the officer who 
had stopped to ring in at headquarters, the 
latter’s carelessly observant glance noted 
nothing sufficiently unusual to arrest the 
popular air he was humming. What he 
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saw was a tall, shabbily dressed working 
man, who, with head sunk on his breast, 
was walking hurriedly away from the light. 
VI 

In the brown house, the two women were 
still sitting in the room whose fire had 
burned to gray ashes. They had not stirred 
when the little clock had chimed out its 
eleven mockingly sweet notes. It was some 
time later that Elizabeth Allen rose, and, 
crossing the room to the window, drew back 
the screening lace and velvet. She beck- 
oned to Lizzie, who had been dully watch- 
ing her. 

“They—they’ve gone, Lizzie,” she said. 

Lizzie Desmond went to stand beside her. 
Those were no longer a girl’s eyes that 
looked out to the corner where the arc-light 
swayed and wove white circles of illumina- 
tion on the empty street. The lips that an- 
swered had new, unyouthful lines, and their 
words rang in a monotone like the inevitable 
responses in an age-old litany. 

“Yes,” she repeated. “They’ve gone, 
and we’re here. God pity us all!” 


THE EVENING LAMP 


WHeEn red leaves dance in a madcap whirl, 


And pipes of the autumn gale 
Through bracken hollow and fernbrake skirl. 
And the eery echoes wail, 
It’s off and over the mossy glade— 
It’s ho, for a twilight tramp! 
It’s whistle a song as I swing along 
To the sign of the Evening Lamp! 


What is a bower where fountains leap 
In the citron-fragrant light? 

What is a whispering, moon-washed sweep 
Of lime-trees, blossoming white? 

For me, the spice of a gale-beat wood 
Adrift in the mist and damp, 

As I forge ahead where a spark glows red 
At the sign of the Evening Lamp. 


A seat by the rousing oak-wood blaze 
That bounds to the swinging crane— 
And what if the wind from the mountain-ways 
Rave by with a whip of rain? 
Who heeds the rioting, ringing blows 
Of the boasting, roaring scamp, 
When love is there, in the oak-logs’ glare, 
At the sign of the Evening Lamp? 


Harriet Whitney Durbin 





LOST IN AMERICA 


THE SEARCH FOR MISSING HEIRS—ENGLISHMEN OF TITLE AND 
WEALTH WHO HAVE DISAPPEARED IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN 


men of birth and position have been 
lost in America, and that lawyers on 
both sides of the Atlantic have received 
large fees for their efforts to discover these 
missing scions of the British aristocracy. 

Some of them are younger sons of great 
houses who, reared to a life of luxury, find 
themselves without the means of making 
both ends meet, and cross the Atlantic in 
search of fortune. Others are utterly weary 
of the conventional sameness that marks the 
existence of a youth of Upper Tendom in 
Great Britain, and yearn for excitement and 
adventure. 

Still others have become involved in some 
scrape, and are resolved to start life afresh 
in the New World, either to redeem the past 
or to seek complete oblivion as far as former 
friends and acquaintances are concerned. 
Many of them change their names and drop 
entirely out of sight; and then, if by some 
unexpected turn of luck they become heirs 
to honors and estates in England, search is 
instituted for them in this country, some- 
times in vain. 

In fact, the number of Englishmen of 
gentle birth who are set down officially as 
“lost in America” is quite large. It might 
easily furnish the theme of more romance 
than could be evolved by the most imagina- 
tive novelist’s brain. 


= 


|. is a curious fact that many English- 


THE TRAGEDY OF SIR ARTHUR CURTIS 


There are at least a dozen English peer- 
ages and titles the lawful owners of which 
are probably living somewhere in the New 
World, but either are ignorant of the fact 
or prefer the privileges of American citizen- 
ship to the prerogatives of a British noble. 

One of the most remarkable cases is that 
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of Sir Arthur Curtis, third baronet of his 
line, who disappeared in June, 1898, with 
an Indian guide, while on his way from 
Ashcroft, on the Canadian Pacific, to the 
Klondike. The expedition with which Sir 
Arthur was traveling was commanded by 
Roger Pocock, founder of the Legion of 
Frontiersmen. In his book entitled “The 
Frontiersman,” published in London a few 
years ago, Pocock devotes a chapter to this 
episode in his life. He speaks very highly 
of Sir Arthur Curtis, to whom he refers un- 
der the initial “C ,»” and relates how 
he, being out of sorts, spoke roughly to Cur- 
tis, without any reason. 

Taking all the blame upon himself, Po- 
cock admits that he gave utterance to words 
that could never be withdrawn or forgiven. 
During the following night, Curtis wan- 
dered away into the woods, and was never 
seen again. Pocock asserts that for ten days 
he and his party sought Sir Arthur, without 
finding any clue, and that then, their pro- 
visions having run out, they were obliged to 
abandon the hopeless quest. 

Pocock further recounts that he had no 
little difficulty in disposing of the ugly ru- 
mors that he had murdered Sir Arthur, and 
adds that he regarded himself as morally 
responsible for the missing man’s death. 
He refers to a report that Sir Arthur had 
since been seen alive in England, and says 
that he knows nothing positive as to the 
baronet’s remains having been found. 

Another member of the expedition, G. W. 
Cole, a veteran miner, likewise expressed 
the conviction in the press of Vancouver, 
and elsewhere in Canada, that Sir Arthur 
was not dead. He declared that he had 
heard Curtis say that he meant to slip away 
from the expedition, and that when he got 
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to the Klondike he would change his name. 
Cole added that it was nearly impossible for 
a man, having an Indian guide to get lost in 
the country beyond Mud River, where Sir 
Arthur vanished. 

About two years afterward, Lady Curtis 
applied to the courts, in London, for leave 
to presume her husband’s demise. Although 
no definite evidence of his death was pro- 
duced, beyond proof of the fact that he had 
wandered away from his companions, and 
had disappeared without leaving any trace, 
the decree was granted. Lady Curtis, whose 
boy Roger thus became fourth baronet, sub- 
sequently married the late Sir Robert Brady, 
who died two years ago. 

Curiously enough, last year, twelve years 
after the disappearance of Sir Arthur Cur- 
tis, a demand was made upon the authorities 
of British Columbia to resume the investi- 
gation of the mystery. It became known 
that this action took place at the instance of 
the present baronet, Sir Roger Curtis, who, 
making his home in the West Indies, seems 
just as little satisfied as are some others of 
the fact that his father is really dead. 


THE MISSING HEIR TO AN EARLDOM 


Quite recently, the Earl of Leitrim was 
requested to visit the Isle of Wight, in order 
to ascertain whether the body of a stranger 
who had committed suicide by hanging, and 
had been buried in a nameless grave at 
Bonchurch, could possibly be that of his 
missing brother, the Hon. Francis Clements, 
next heir to the Leitrim earldom. It was 
ultimately ascertained that the unknown sui- 
cide was a German, and could not possibly 
have been the missing heir. 

Frank Clements was educated for the 
navy, and served for a time as a midship- 
man. He left the service of his own accord, 
being neither in trouble nor in debt, and 
possessing resources which rendered him 
financially independent. In May, 1907, he 
went to Southampton, and asked for a berth 
as a deck-hand on board the American liner 
St. Louis; but as there was no vacancy, he 
accepted work in the stoke-hold. He did so 
well that when the vessel reached New 
York, he was offered a permanent position 
as stoker, but he did not accept it. 

Lord Leitrim, interviewed about that time 
on the subject of his brother, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

For some time past my brother has desired to 


make his own living, and I have every reason to 
believe that he is now in America. He knows 
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American life, as he was for some years on the 
Pacific station while serving in the navy. He 
left the service about a year ago. I wish to state 
that he was in no way in debt, nor was he in any 
trouble. He has independent means. My brother 
was certainly in earnest in his desire to earn his 
own biving, and would not take more than a few 
pounds with him when he left. We do not at 
present know his exact address; but as he said 
that he would write when he found suitable work, 
the family are in no way anxious concerning him. 
He did not indicate what kind of work he was 
about to take up when he left, some weeks ago. 


Since then, neither Lord Leitrim nor any 
member of his family has received the 
slightest authentic news about Frank Clem- 
ents, although there have been rumors— 
subsequently proved unfounded—to the ef- 
fect that he had enlisted in the United States 
army; that he had died under the name of 
Herbert Domican in the general hospital at 
Kansas City; that he had secured work as 
a cowboy on some Texas ranch; and that he 
was mining up in the Klondike region. 

For two or three years, various English 
and American newspapers published the 
following advertisement, at the instance of 
Lord Leitrim: 


Missinc ry AMERICA—the Hon. Francis Pat- 
rick Clements... Age twenty-six [later changed to 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight]. Height six feet; 
complexion fair; hair brown. Clean shaved. Eyes 
light gray. Large mouth; protruding lower lip. 
Very good teeth. Dimple in chin. Raises his 
eyebrows when in conversation, and makes deep 
wrinkles in forehead. Carries his head and shoul- 
ders slightly forward when walking. Has been in 
the Royal Navy. 

Both Frank Clements and his elder 
brother, Lord Leitrim, who is childless, are 
grandnephews of the third earl, who was so 
mysteriously murdered in 1876, and who to 
this day is execrated in Ireland as “the 
wicked Earl of Leitrim.” He was at dag- 
gers drawn with everybody, especially with 
his own kinsmen. On one occasion, when 
there was a question of their taking steps to 
place him under restraint as a malignant 
lunatic, the family lawyers drew up a long 
catalogue of enormities laid at his door, in 
order to submit it to counsel. The latter, 
however, advised against any action. They 
said that an Irish jury would probably be- 
lieve, or pretend to believe, that all these 
acts of harshness, injustice, brutality, and 
baseness were normal, and to be expected 
from the average Irish landlord of the pe- 
riod, and that there would consequently be 
no committal to a lunatic asylum. 
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Lord Leitrim was perfectly aware of the 
hatred in which he was held by his family, 
his tenants, and his neighbors. Shortly 
before his murder, talking with a peasant 
about some cases of landlord-shooting, he 
asked: 

“Why don’t the rascals shoot me?” 

“ Ah, thin, your honor,” replied the man, 
“it is just this—what is everybody's busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.” 

A month after this conversation, while 
driving one wild April night along the shore 
of Mulrey Bay, near his lodge at Manor 
Baughan, in County Donegal, his car was 
stopped, and he, his secretary, and his dri- 
ver were shot dead, the murderers escaping 
in a boat. A reward was offered for their 
discovery and arrest, but no clue to them 
was ever found, nor was any one known to 
regret the earl’s death. Indeed, bonfires 
were lighted to celebrate the news of his 
ending. 

The present earl is as popular as the 
“wicked earl” was the reverse. He came 
of age while a prisoner during the war in 
South Africa; and when he returned to Ire- 
land, at the conclusion of peace, the bon- 
fires which had been lighted to celebrate his 
granduncle’s murder blazed afresh over all 
the hills on the Leitrim estates, in honor of 
his home-coming. His carriage was drawn 
in triumph by his tenants along that very 
road on the shore of Mulrey Bay where the 
third earl had been killed by murderers 
whose identity was pretty well known to 
everybody, but who got away safely to 
America. 


LIEUTENANT HESKETH’S DISAPPEARANCE 


Lord Leitrim is not the only Englishman 
of rank who is offering a reward for some 
clue to a near and dear relative missing in 
this country. Sir Thomas Fermor-Hesketh 
and his wife, who was Miss Florence Shar- 
on, daughter of the late United States Sen- 
ator Sharon of Nevada, are seeking for their 
second son, Frederick Fermor-Hesketh, late 
lieutenant of the Ninth Lancers. Young 
Hesketh vanished in a most mysterious 
fashion in October, 1910, and nothing has 
since been heard of him, although he is 
generally believed to be in this country. 
The reward reads as follows: 

Information sought of the whereabouts of Fred- 


erick Fermor - Hesketh, lieutenant of the Ninth 
Six feet and one 


Lancers. Age about twenty-six. 
inch tall. Dark hair, rather curly. Slight black 
mustache. Large blue-gray eyes. Has a scar on 
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the forehead, and one on the ankle. Well set-up 
figure. 


As his leave of absence from the army 
was expiring at the time when he disap- 
peared, Lieutenant Hesketh’s name has been 
dropped from the army, as “absent without 
leave.” But some weeks after the issue of 
an intimation to this effect, King George 
caused the War Office to publish a note in 
the Official Gazette to the effect that the 
removal of Frederick Fermor - Hesketh’s 
name from the army did not mean any dis- 
grace, and implied no reflection upon the 
character or good name of the young officer. 
This was equivalent to a notification that 
the War Office does not look upon him in 
the light of a deserter, and that it shares the 
fear of his parents that some harm may 
have come to him, and that he is not respon- 
sible for his absence. 

Sir Thomas, who met his American wife 
during a cruise on board his yawl, the 
Goshawk, which had put into San Fran- 
cisco for a re-fit, unites in his person two 
ancient families—that of Hesketh and that 
of Fermor. His mother, Lady Arabella 
Fermor, was the daughter and ultimate heir- 
ess of the fourth Earl of Pomfret, whose 
peerage became extinct with the death of his 
son, the fifth and last earl, when the es- 
tates, which had been in the Fermor family 
for many centuries, passed into the posses- 
sion of Lady Arabella. Her husband, the 
late Sir Thomas Hesketh, was authorized 
by the crown to assume the arms of the 
Earls of Pomfret, and their patronymic of 
Fermor, in conjunction with his own. The 
Heskeths are quite as old a family as the 
Fermors, and at the time when Sir Robert 
Hesketh was knighted by Henry VIII, for 
services in war, they had already been set- 
tled in Lancashire for near three hundred 
years. 

Easton Neston, the principal country seat 
of Sir Thomas and Lady Fermor-Hesketh, 
comes to them from the Earls of Pomfret, 
who may be said to have owed its retention 
to Will Summers, the fool and jester of 
Henry VIII. The king had been greatly 
incensed by the hospitality and protection 
afforded by the Fermor of his day to a 
proscribed Catholic priest; and in conse- 
quence he had cast the master of Easton 
Neston into prison and confiscated his 
property. At this crisis, the jester, who had 
been brought up on the Fermor estate, and 
who was indebted to its owners for many 
kindnesses, showed himself a true and grate- 
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ful friend. So effective did his influence 
prove with the Bluebeard monarch that the 
latter not only pardoned Fermor, but even 
restored his estates. 


FOUND DEAD IN ARIZONA 


For a long time, Sir Arthur Cowell-Step- 
ney, who two years ago was identified with 
an unknown man found dead at a railroad 
station in Arizona, was lost in the United 
States. Sir Arthur at one time represented 
the Welsh county of Carmarthen in Par- 
liament. He had been a member of the 
British diplomatic service, and had formed 
part of the special embassy of Lord Clar- 
endon to the coronation of the late Emperor 
William as King of Prussia, at K6nigsberg, 
in 1861. 

Sir Arthur was also a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and belonged 
to two of the best clubs in London—the 
Travelers’ and Brooks’s. He owned about 
ten thousand acres in Wales, and could 
claim descent from the Plantagenet kings, 
from Henry VII, from the old chieftains 
and princes of Wales, and also from the 
painter Vandyke—one of his ancestors, Sir 
John Stepney, fourth baronet of the line, 
having married Justine, the only daughter 
of the great master. 

Sir Arthur, who was at one time an in- 
timate friend of William E. Gladstone, de- 
veloped a great many eccentricities. Hav- 
ing quarreled with his wife, he endeavored 
to remove his only daughter and heiress 
from her mother’s care, by means of pro- 
ceedings in chancery. On the strength of 
affidavits by Mr. Gladstone, by the late 
Lord Currie, by Sir Robert Meade, under- 
secretary for the Colonial Department, and 
by Sir Percy Sanderson, of the Foreign 
Office, to the effect that Sir Arthur was suf- 
fering from delusions, the court made an 
order granting the custody of the daughter 
to her mother. 

Apprehensive of being placed under re- 
straint as a lunatic, by reason of the evi- 
dence produced in these proceedings, Sir 
Arthur left England secretly, and came to 
America. Here he solemnly abjured his 
British honors, took steps to secure natural- 
ization as a citizen of the United States, and 
then proceeded to disappear. 

Before this, however, he notified his 
daughter, by letter, that he had left England 
for good and all, and that he had “ dropped 
the baronetcy.” The only thing that was 
subsequently learned of him was that he 
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had obtained a decree of divorce from his 
wife, in the courts of Idaho—a procedure 
which the English courts refused to recog- 
nize. And then all clues to him were lost, 
until he was found dead in that wayside 
railroad station in Arizona. 


“THE COWBOY PEER” 


When the fifth Earl of Shannon died, 
nearly two years elapsed before his eldest 
son and successor could be found. He had 
come to the United States some five or six 
years previously, had worked at all sorts of 
trades, and had undergone the most extraor- 
dinary experiences. When finally run to 
earth, he was working as a cowboy on a 
ranch in New Mexico, where his name of 
Boyle did not suggest to his companions the 
idea that he was a missing earl. 

The new-made earl found no little diffi- 
culty in settling down to the commonplace 
life of a landlord and territorial magnate 
at Castlemartyr, in County Cork. Through 
his occasional lapses from grace, he won the 
nickname for himself, in the district, of 
“the cowboy peer.” 

Lord Osborne de Vere Beauclerk, half- 
brother and next heir to the present eleventh 
Duke of St. Albans, was also lost for a 
couple of years in America. He arrived in 
New York, as a fellow passenger of Alfred 
Vanderbilt, in July,.1907, and, after visit- 
ing British Columbia, made his way to 
Alaska. For eighteen months his mother 
and his other relatives in. England received 
no news of him. 

Naturally, they became seriously alarmed, 
and a great deal of money was spent in 
searching for Lord Osborne in Alaska and 
other western portions of this great con- 
tinent. Ultimately he was discovered in 
southern California, remote from all civili- 
zation, thoroughly enjoying himself, and 
apparently oblivious of the anxiety of his 
relatives. 

The dukedom of St. Albans, which Lord 
Osborne will inherit on the death of his in- 
valid brother, was conferred upon Charles 
Beauclerk, a natural son of Charles II by 
Nell Gwyn, the orange girl, under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. For some reason 
or other, the king had declined to bestow 
the same ducal rank upon Nell’s son that 
he had conferred upon his children by his 
other favorites, Barbara Villiers, Lucy Wa- 
ters, and Louise de Quérouailles. Resent- 
ing this, Nell waited her opportunity, and 
one afternoon, when the king was riding 
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through the street in which she lived, on his 
way back from Newmarket, with a brilliant 
cortége of courtiers, she suddenly hung her 
baby boy out of the window by his chemise. 
Hailing the king, she threatened to let the 
child drop on the stones at his feet, unless 
he then and there bestowed a dukedom upon 
the infant. 

Charles, half laughing, half afraid of in- 
jury to the child, yielded then and there, and 
pledged himself to comply with her de- 
mands. On reaching Whitehall, he created 
the child not only Duke of St. Albans, but 
also hereditary grand falconer to the crown 
—an office to which Lord Osborne will 
eventually succeed. 

LORD ABERDEEN’S MISSING BROTHER 


When the fifth Earl of Aberdeen died, in 
1864, his eldest son and heir, George, Lord 
Haddo, could nowhere be found. He was 
traced to America, having come to this coun- 
try in 1862, following a violent quarrel with 
his father. Search was made for him far 
and wide, without success; and ultimately 
his brother, the present earl, was authorized 
by the courts to assume the administration 
of the large estates of the earldom, which 
extend over seventy thousand acres. 

It was not, however, until nearly ten years 
later that it was ascertained, by mere chance, 
that the missing peer had perished in 1870, 
during a storm, by falling from the rigging 
of a sailing ship bound from Boston to Mel- 
bourne. He had been serving at the time 
as a sailor before the mast, under the name 
of George Gordon. Not until then was the 
present earl enabled to take his seat in the 
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House of Lords, and to enter into full pos- 
session of the estates. Nor was it until then 
that he ventured to marry, owing to the pre- 
vious insecurity of his status. 

To this day, nobody knows whether the 
missing brother had ever been aware of his 
own succession to the earldom and to his 
father’s property. 

Many other instances similar to those of 
Sir Arthur Curtis, of the Earl of Aberdeen, . 
and of Sir Arthur Cowell-Stepney could be 
cited. Most of the missing men have re- 
mained lost, at any rate during their life, no 
clue to their fate having been found until 
after their death. 

Those who return to their home and 
friends are few and far between. They in- 
clude, in addition to the late Earl of Shan- 
non and Lord Osborne Beauclerk, the Hon. 
James Burke-Roche, next brother and heir 
of Lord Fermoy, and son-in-law of the late 
Frank Work, of New York. Like Sir Ar- 
thur Curtis, Mr. Burke-Roche was lost in 
the Klondike, while on his way from the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad to the gold- 
fields. His companions, after searching for 
him for several days, found a skeleton, 
which they rashly assumed to be his. They 
bore it with much difficulty to the nearest 
town, interred it in the local cemetery, and 
set up a tombstone, on which a long list of 
virtues was attributed to the deceased. 

Burke-Roche himself happened along, in 
full life, some months later, and saw the 
tombstone. He had it photographed, and 
now carries about its picture in his pocket- 
book, as a sort of post-mortem testimonial 
to the excellence of his character. 








THE COMING OF LOVE 


On, lady in the tower of love! 

Will you not ope the door to me, 
Who pine below for you above? 

You're all the world and more to me. 
I hear your voice at eventide 

Across the darkling mead ring clear; 


You sing: 


“For love I'd open wide 


The portal! "—I am waiting, dear. 


At misty morn I see you stand 

And gaze across the distant heath; 
Ah, sweet, did you but understand 

That love has come and waits beneath! 
You look for love to come from far, 

With waving plumes and coursers fleet— 
Love comes not from a distant star, 

Love blooms, dear heart, beneath your feet! 


William Wallace Whitelock 












CARSON AND THE SOLARIPLEX 


BY CHARLES E. VAN LOAN 


AUTHOR OF “THE MULTIPLE MAN,” 


as it is more commonly called—is 

the large nerve-center located in 
front of the spine, and in the extreme north- 
easterly section of the human abdomen. 

There are in this country several hun- 
dred thousand more or less able - bodied 
citizens who believe that the solar plexus 
was discovered at Carson City, Nevada, on 
March 17, in the year of grace 1897, by a 
bald-headed, freckled gentleman who, with 
one nudge of a powerful left arm, pushed 
a new anatomical term into general circu- 
lation. 

I do not dispute that the solar plexus was 
discovered at Carson City, but I place the 
date as 1885, twelve years before the event- 
ful day when Robert Fitzsimmons laid his 
gloved hand upon it, thereby causing the 
whole civilized world to rise and count ten 
with a pompadoured party whose mouth 
was open at the time. 

I contend that the real discoverer of the 
solariplex was a blind man with whiskers ; 
that he was not looking for nerve-centers at 
the time; and that he found this one, en- 
tirely by accident, with the butt-end of his 
cane, locating it upon the person of one 
Jefferson Buckley. The name of the blind 
man was Professor Obadiah Woods, and 
neither finder nor findee was featured in 
the public prints. If the affair was ever 
mentioned in Carson’s select circle, it was 
under the subhead of the billiard - cue 
larceny. 

With these few remarks, and to a littie 
slow music, the story opens with the arrival 
in Carson City of the blind man with the 
whiskers. 


. ‘HE solariplex—or the solar plexus, 


II 


Tue thin wailing of a violin crept in 
through the window of the Ozark Saloon, 
and mingled with the bir-r-r-r of the ivory 
ball, the click and rattle of the ivory chips, 
and the musical clink of silver; for in the 
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year 1885, in the city of Carson, State of 
Nevada, a man might back his fancy with- 
out fear of the police. 

Jeff Buckley, the bartender, looked out 
of the window. 

Across the street from the Ozark stood 
one of Carson City’s public buildings—a 
palatial affair erected by the government. 
In front of this building, which was set far 
back from the street, stretched a vast ex- 
panse of pavement, a dreary waste of ce- 
ment which was shunned by all the in- 
habitants of the capital. To cross that 
manufactured desert was to court observa- 
tion, to become conspicuous, to call atten- 
tion to one’s business. Those who entered 
the building preferred to skirt the edges 
of this ostentatious approach, rather than 
steer a straight course across it for all 
Carson to see. 

In the very center of this wilderness 
stood an elderly man with a long white 
beard, scraping hard upon a violin. As Jeff 
watched, the tune came to an end, the old 
man tucked instrument and bow under his 
arm, doffed his black slouch hat, and shuf- 
fled about in a wide circle, offering the hat, 
crown downward, to the empty winds of 
Ormsby County. 

Jeff Buckley smothered an ejaculation 
and dashed from the room. He reappeared 
almost immediately, towing the blind man 
by the elbow. 

“Now, then, old-timer!” said Jeff 
heartily. “Here’s an audience for you! 
Hit her up!” 

The blind man cuddled the violin under 
his chin, drew the bow across the strings, 
and closed his sightless eyes. The Ozark 
began to fill with a sweet old melody, re- 
calling a woman’s voice and words half- 
forgotten : 


There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for the weary, 

There is rest—for—me! 
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As the notes came crying from the strings 
with a plaintive tenderness, the roulette- 
dealer silently dropped the little ivory ball 
into the cup on the top of the spindle, the 
faro-dealers ceased operations, and the 
noisy crap-shooters forbore to call upon 
“Jimmy Hicks,” and “ Fever - in - the - 
South.” 

Other familiar hymn-tunes followed— 
“The Ninety and Nine,” “We're Going 
Home To-morrow,” and “Rock of Ages.” 
After these came a reminiscence of Stephen 
Foster’s songs of the Southland; and at the 
end the blind man threw up his head and 
sent the “ Miserere” wailing and shivering 
through the big room. The lament of the 
prisoner, his agonized farewell, the cry of 
Leonora—all were there, dragged into the 
Ozark Saloon by the magic in a blind 
man’s fiddle-bow. 

As the last high, clear note of Verdi's 
famous melody sang itself away into silence, 
the men of Carson City looked at one an- 
other and shook their heads, none wishing 
to break the spell with speech. 

The blind man tucked his violin under 
his arm and removed his slouch hat. In 
reverent silence his audience waited for the 
benediction or prayer which would have 
seemed fitting after such music; but this is 
what he said: 

“Lead me to the bar!’ 

The hat went around and came back 
weighted with big silver pieces and here 
and there a fleck of gold. The blind man, 
who said his name was Professor Obadiah 
Woods, asked the bartender if he would be 
good enough to care for the violin, and de- 
clared his intention to buy a drink for 
every “son of a polecat” in the house. 
Gently but firmly it was borne in upon the 
blind man that he was the guest of the city, 
and that his money—which had recently 
been the money’ of his auditors—was not 
good. Henry Thorne bought the drinks for 
the crowd, Ransom Smith followed suit, 
and Jeff Buckley offered the compliments 
of the poor old boss. 

Before dusk the blind musician, very 
comfortably varnished with spirits, was 
playing faro at Ransom Smith’s layout, 
with a volunteer at either elbow to assist 
him in placing his bets. Luck was with 
him. He stated that Carson was the finest 
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blankety-blank town he had struck in years, 
and he thought he would stay in the place 
for a while. 

As the collection which he had taken in 
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amounted to sixty-five dollars and twenty- 
five cents, it will be seen: that Professor 
Obadiah Woods had business acumen. 


Ill 


For a whole year the professor made Car- 
son City his home, existing bountifully 
upon the sixty-five dollars and twenty-five 
cents, his luck at faro, and the generosity 
of his friends. He came to know all the 
faro-dealers by their first names; he was 
intimate with every bartender, and he gaged, 
to a hair’s-breadth, the lending capacity of 
every man in Carson City. 

They have, in that courteous Western 
capital, a very fine custom which might be 
commended to larger cities. Most of the 
saloons in Carson are dark between the 
hours of two and six in the morning, when 
they open for the day. It is an unwritten 
law that the first customer across the thresh- 
old is entitled to a free drink. 

Professor Woods soon heard of this 
practise, and governed his hours of rest 
accordingly. The tap-tap of his cane upon 
the board sidewalks marked six o'clock as 
accurately as the sun itself. He ran many 
a dead heat with other ancients, but be- 
cause of his blindness he never failed to 
catch the bartender’s eye. Those hard- 
worked citizens were wont to set out a bottle 
of rye as soon as they heard the professor’s 
cane in the distance. 

Professor Woods did not play the violin 
any more; he preferred faro, with an occa- 
sional flier at the red and black on the 
roulette-wheel. 

At the end of the year’s sojourn, the old 
man wiped the dust from his ancient in- 
strument, strung it with great care, lim- 
bered up his softened fingers, and an- 
nounced from one end of Carson City to the 
other that he would give a concert at the 
Ozark, upon the night of his first anni- 
versary. Professor Woods did not say so in 
as many words, but he gently allowed it to 
be inferred that the occasion might be re- 
garded as a benefit performance. 

“TI surely hope the old coot does well,” 
remarked Jeff Buckley, when he heard the 
news. “Woods has owed me twenty-eight 
bucks for six months, and he ain’t paid 
back a cent and don’t intend to. He re- 
minds me of the feller my horse-racing 
uncle was always talkin’ about, which his 
motto was to ‘ hear, see, and say nothipg— 
eat, drink, and pay nothing.’ If the old 
boy makes a clean-up—and he surely ought 
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to—I’m going to get back my twenty-eight 
bones, or know the reason why!” 

The anniversary concert was a grand 
success. Professor Woods, washed, combed, 
brushed, and well lacquered internally for 
the occasion, rendered all the old favorites, 
and, as before, closed with the “ Miserere.” 
Ransom Smith himself went through the 
crowd with the hat, and this time the pro- 
fessor required no guiding hand to lead him 
to the bar. His long white beard wagged in 
advance of all the rest, and his many friends 
brought him as much rye whisky as he would 
take, which was no inconsiderable quantity. 

In the mean time, Jeff Buckley had been 
busy. The foundation of his plan was laid 
upon one of the professor’s nightly habits. 
Whenever the old man had any money to 
count, it was his custom to retire into the 
extreme rear of the Ozark, where several 
poker-rooms were partitioned off on either 
side of a passageway. The last door on the 
left locked with a bolt, and into this room 
the professor would go to count his nightly 
winnings. Then he was ready for bed, but 
no bookkeeper ever kept closer tab on the 
cash balance than this same blind man. 

The poker-rooms were eight feet square; 

the partitions were seven feet high, and 
lighted by a swinging oil-lamp, which de- 
pended from two light timbers laid across 
the top of the partition, so that they crossed 
at right angles over the exact center of the 
room. 
Jeff’s first move in organizing his col- 
lection agency was to secure a billiard-cue 
with a broad tip, which tip he coated with 
shoemaker’s wax. Then he hunted up a 
small boy of his acquaintance, a hardened 
sinner of twelve hot summers, who had been 
born in Carson City and had once been as 
far from‘ home as Reno upon the main line 
of the railroad. The youth was known as 
“Oofty Goofty.” 

“You won’t be taking no chances at all, 
Oofty,” persuaded Jeff. “The old boy is 
as blind as a bat. All you got to do is sit 
up there on the scantlings with your bil- 
liard-cue, and when he scatters the money 
over the table, you just drop the sticky end 
of the cue down and grab it, a piece at a 
time.” 

“And what do I get out of this?” de- 
manded Oofty Goofty. 

“Everything you get over twenty-eight 
bucks will be yours,” said the honest bar- 
tender. “Twenty-eight will suit me; you 


can have the rest.” 
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The plan would have worked very well 
but for Jeff’s fatal lust for personal super- 
vision; besides which it occurred to him at 
the last moment that Oofty might clink two 
of the coins together ever so lightly, thus 
warning the keen-eared old musician. 

Buckley went back into the poker-room 
and tested tke strength of the cross-pieces. 
He then lighted the lamp, turned it low, 
unlocked the back door, whistled twice, and 
Oofty appeared. 

“Those scantlings will hold us both,” 
said Jeff. “I’m going to stage-manage the 
job and pick the money off the end of the 
cue. All you have to do is to spear it on 
the table.” 

“Yes, and when you get your twenty- 
eight bones, I’m going to do some picking 
myself!” Oofty announced belligerently. 

Jeff Buckley was not designed for an 
aerial artist. In the beginning, nature 
must have intended him for a giant of eight 
feet or thereabouts; but after looking down 
upon him, it decided that he needed fore- 
shortening from above, so the eight feet 
were compressed into five and some inches, 
with the result that Jeff bulged remarkably 
between the neck and the knees. He 
weighed two hundred and forty-five pounds, 
carried most of that weight in one place, 
and, because of excessive cigarette-smoking, 
was short of breath. 

Jeff and Oofty ascended to their slender 
perch and draped themselves, as best they 
might, along the scantlings. Jeff hooked 
his toes over the top of the partition, and 
lay along one of the timbers like a feather- 
bed on a clothes-line, his chest resting upon 
the cross-piece in the center. Oofty Goofty 
sat on the other stringer and braced his feet 
against Buckley’s anatomy. 

The hanging lamp gave out a great deal 
of heat, and, being turned low, it smoked 
abominably. Jeff wriggled and twisted like 
a fat goose upon a spit, but he could not 
escape the heat and the stench of the kero- 
sene. Just as he made up his mind to de- 
scend, he heard the tip-tap-tap of the blind 
man’s cane in the passageway. 

The door opened; Professor Woods en- 
tered and shot the bolt behind him. Sen- 
sing the fact that the lamp was burning, he 
passed his cane about the room, thrust il 
under the table, and raked the corners. Be- 
ing satisfied that the place was empty, he 
laid his violin and bow on the canvas cov- 
ering, took off his hat, and sat down, direct- 
ly underneath Oofty Goofty. 
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Jeff, with the movement of a wary turtle, 
turned his head until he could look down 
upon the unsuspecting victim. 

The old man leaned back in his chair 
and sighed as he fumbled in his breast 
pocket, producing at length a long, warty 
cheroot of the variety commonly reported to 
be manufactured in San Frantisco’s China- 
town of excelsior, leather findings, mattress- 
filler, and bombazine wrapper, doctored to 
resemble cabbage. 

The blind man licked this atrocity lov- 
ingly to mend its broken spots, fetched out 
a match, and, striking it upon the table 
cover, applied the flame to the end of the 
cheroot. With a long breath of perfect com- 
fort, he sent a blinding, choking cloud of 
acrid smoke full into Jeff’s face, causing 
the unfortunate bartender to gasp and turn 
pale. 

For ten minutes—it was an eternity .to 
Buckley—the blind man puffed away at the 
pestilential cheroot, and the strangling 
fumes, mingled with the. vapor from the 
lamp, swept upward into the nostrils of the 
wretched conspirators. 

Jeff writhed upon the beam, and perspi- 
ration stood out upon his forehead. He 
would have exchanged his hope of twenty- 
eight dollars for one lung-full of fresh, 
clean atmosphere; for the mingling of 
odors and the heated stench was making 
him very ill. Oofty, being lighter, shifted 
somewhat out of range, and waited, grin- 
ning, the billiard-cue across his knees. 
There was no relief for Jeff; he was as 
helpless as if he had been bound, face down, 
upon a griddle over the bottomless pit. 

Between exhalations, the blind man 
smiled into the air. His thoughts were evi- 
dently pleasant ones. 

At last, just as Jeff was beginning to 
swallow hard, the professor took the fearful 
torch from his lips, laid it carefully on the 
edge of the table, and began to take money 
from all his pockets, humming a hymn-tune 
under his breath. When he had finished, 
a shining pile of silver lay upon the cloth 
in front of him. Jeff, revived somewhat, 
motioned weakly with a fat forefinger. 

The blind man’s fingers flew as he sorted 
out the coins—first the quarters, then the 
halves, and then the silver dollars. No pa- 
per was in his hoard. Deftly he stacked 
the silver dollars into two piles, and ran his 
fingers along the edges of the coins. 

Satisfied with his count, the cld man 


pushed the two stacks toward the center of 
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the table, attacking the smaller coins with 
incredible speed. 

Oofty Goofty raised an inquiring brow; 
Jeff pointed with his forefinger, and the 
billiard-cue collection agency went swiftly 
into action. Oofty poised the cue, dropped 
the waxed end lightly upon the topmost 
dollar, pressed it gently, and then hoisted 
aloft, the big silver coin clinging to the end 
of the stick. Jeff transferred the loot to 
his mouth, a safe and noiseless pocket. 

Oofty, working at top speed, picking a 
dollar first from one stack and then from 
the other, lowered the benefit fund alarm- 
ingly, and Jeff’s cheeks bulged until they 
threatened to obscure his eyes. While the 
professor stacked his halves and quarters, 
Oofty speared and Jeff stowed twenty-three 
silver dollars. 

At last the blind man finished his count, 
and leaned back in his chair, fumbling in 
his fob pocket. Then he laid upon the table 
six gold pieces—four fives, one ten, and one 
scintillating twenty. 

Jeff motioned wildly toward the gold, for 
one of the fives would pay the blind man’s 
debt. Oofty saw nothing but the twenty; 
but before he could use the cue, Professor 
Woods leaned forward and spread his arms 
to sweep all the money swiftly together into 
a heap. 

His right hand closed upon the short- 
ened dollar stacks, and unclosed again. 
His fingers began moving up and down the 
milled edges of the coins. Various emo- 
tions raced across his sightless eyes, which 
were turned toward the ceiling. Surprise 
was succeeded by a sort of hesitation, which 
blended into doubt. 

The old man’s hands began to fly over 
the canvas very much as the hands of a 
pianist travel over the keys when conclu- 
ding a heavy concerto. Nowhere did he 
encounter any more silver dollars. Faith- 
fully he covered every inch of table space, 
and then a grim expression came over his 
countenance. 

The professor reached for his heavy cane, 
and his knuckles whitened as he grasped it 
by the ferrule end. He stepped quickly to 
the door and laid his hand upon the bolt. 
It was evident that he had not expected to 
find it locked. He stood perfectly still for 
several seconds, and then faced about, sat- 
isfied that the thief was still in the room. 

The old man swept every corner of the 
den with his club; a mouse could not have 
hidden from him. He swung his weapon 




















in and out; he thrust, parried, jabbed, and 
prodded; he explored the space under the 
table with savage grunts. Oofty Goofty, 
frightened by the fury in the blind face, 
hugged the scantlings. Jeff Buckley began 
to wish himself somewhere else. 

Then the blind man sat down in his chair 
and passed his hand across his forehead. 
The door was still locked; there was no one 
in the room; yet the money had disap- 


peared. He was thinking so hard that the’ 


air seemed full of question marks. 

Oofty plucked up courage. Before Jeff 
could signal him to the contrary, the bil- 
liard-cue was on its way downward, barely 
grazing the old man’s nose., A dab at the 
twenty, a hurried jerk, and the heavy coin 
followed the cue. Jeff reached for it; but 
Oofty, deciding that Jeff had collected 
enough, reached at the same time. Between 
them, they knocked the gold piece from the 
tip of the cue, and it fell squarely upon the 
top of the blind man’s head. 

The coin, falling from above, solved the 
mystery for Professor Woods. Seizing the 
lower end of his cane in both hands, the 
blind man leaped to his feet, sprang into 
the air, and stabbed upward, using his cane 
as a farmer uses a pitchfork when loading 
hay. 

The heavy knob struck Jeff Buckley at 
the point in his girth where the ribs cease 
to be a protection-—struck him with a rip- 
ping, tearing impact which hoisted him six 
inches in the air and drove all the breath 
out of his body in one mighty gasp; and 
along with the breath went twenty-three sil- 
ver dollars with the speed of a cork driven 
from a pop-gun. 

The melodious tinkle of that silver show- 
er was immediately swallowed up in the 
extraordinary succession of sounds which 
burst forth from the rear of the Ozark 
Saloon. 

First came the rending of the scantlings, 
as Jeff’s unconscious body flopped back 
upon them; one shrill pipe of terror—and 
that was Oofty Goofty clawing his way out 
of this story over the top of the partition; 
a hoarse bellow of rage—and that was the 
vengeful blind man who had caught his 
thief. Then all lesser sounds were drowned 
in one mighty, ear-splitting crash when Jeff 
Buckley, scantlings, hanging lamp, violin, 
billiard-cue, and poker-table were welded 
into one conglomerate mass upon the floor. 

When the men of Carson City kicked the 
locked door from the hinges, they found 
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Buckley unconscious, face down upon the 
wreck of the poker-table, pillowed upon the 
bits of a violin, a flattened hanging lamp, 
and a carpet of silver coins. Standing over 
him, and yelling for help with each re- 
sounding whack of his cane, was Professor 
Obadiah Woods, blind, but in unquestioned 
possession of the situation. 
IV 


THE evidence was mainly circumstan- 
tial; but considering the shoemaker’s wax 
upon the billiard-cue and the hysterical 
testimony of the plaintiff, it was thought 
best that Jeff Buckley should leave Carson 
City as soon as possible. 

Before Jeff took the train for San Fran- 
cisco he called upon Doc Bagby. 

“Doc,” said the bartender, “look me over 
and see if anything is busted in here.” 

He laid his hand upon his mid-section. 
Doc Bagby thumped and pressed with the 
tips of his fingers, and Jeff winced. 

“T got a poke right in there,” said Jeff, 
indicating with his forefinger. “It knocked 
the wind out of me for an hour. It put 
me out cold, and I’m seasick yet. Am I 
hurt bad?” 

Doc Bagby was very wise. He could not 
have collected five dollars for telling Jeff 
Buckley that he had been prodded severely 
in the pit of the stomach. A stomach is a 
very common thing. 

“T find evidence,” said the man of medi- 
cine gravely, after an extended search, 
“which would lead me to believe that you 
have suffered a heavy blow in the imme- 
diate region of the solar plexus—” 

“Come again, doc,” said the bartender. 
“The how many?” 

“The solar plexus,” said the doctor. 
“The solar plexus is the great nerve-center 
located just here.” 

He touched Jeff lightly with his fore- 
finger, upon a large blue mark. 

“Yep,” said Jeff. “ You guessed it, doc. 
That’s where he got me. A_nerve-cen- 
ter, eh?” ‘ 

“Yes,” said: the doctor. “Now, the cf- 
fect of a blow in that region—” 

When Doc Bagby had finished, he was 
entitled to a five-dollar gold piece—and he 
collected it. 


? 





V 


Ir was twelve long years before Jeff 
Buckley returned to Carson City. He ar- 
rived, with scores of other sporting gentle- 
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men, upon a special train from San Fran- 
cisco, and he wore diamonds. 

He was present at the ringside when Mr. 
R. Fitzsimmons made himself immortal. 
He was one of the very few men who 
marked the exact spot where the left glove 
embedded itself in Mr. Corbett’s anatomy, 
and he was probably the first man who 
realized that the championship battle was 
over. 

Jeff Buckley rose to his feet as the cham- 
pion doubled forward and dropped, gasp- 
ing, to the mat. 

“Good night!” remarked Mr. Buckley 
positively. “That'll be about all for Gen- 
tleman Jim!” 

Later there arose an argument among the 
reporters as to the exact location of the blow 
which ended the fight. Some thought that 
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it was a right-hander on the chin; some 
thought it was the left to the stomach. Jeff 
Buckley overheard the conversation, and 
leaned forward where the telegraph instru- 
ments were chattering. 

“Gentlemen,” said he in the voice of 
authority, “I was looking right at it. I can 
tell you just what happened. The right 
didn’t land at all— Fitz pulled it back 
because he saw that Corbett was already 
licked. The punch that ended the fight w.s 
a short left poke right smack in the solar 
plexus — s-o-l-a-r p-l-e-x-u-s. Ask any 
doctor what that'll do to a man.” 

Some of them did; therefore solar plexus 
it was, is, and will always remain. 

I would not have killed this story at the 
outset by saying that it is true; nevertheless 
such is the case, and I can prove it. 


TO YOU IN BOHEMIA 


I DREAMED last night that to our open door 

You came with eager feet; and, looking in 

Across the golden daffodils that bloom 

Beside the sill, you saw your place prepared 

As for a welcome guest; and you came in 

And sat among us, with your hair wind-blown 
About your face. Then I awoke and found 

The door ajar, the daffodils in bloom, 

And all but you! Ah, me! When will you come? 


The old home wears the very look it wore 

When you went from us. Even now, sweetheart, 
The orchard trees, all gnarled and bent with years. 
Are young again with spring. The paths are pink 
With drifting petals from the peach. The rose 
Beyond the gate is bursting into >ed; 


Your lilies whiten. 


All the birds are back 


From their long flight. Ah, me! When will you come? . 


Ofttimes, at even, when above their cote 

The gray-winged pigeons circle ere they light, 
And from the purple distance of the hill 

The flocks, with tinkling bells, come to the fold; 
When through the dusk a red bird flashes by, 
To seek the tree wherein a nest lies hid, 

We sit in silence, for our thoughts are flown 

In search of you. Ah, me! When will you come? 


In that far country which we do not know, 

Is there a brook as joyous as the one 

That makes our meadows gay? Do birds sing there? 
And does the balm grow sweet along your way? 

See! I have crushed between these pages here 


One fragrant leaf. 


I plucked it on the path 


Just where, between the willow and the birch, 
You catch the first glad glimpse of home. You know 
The very spot. Ah, me! When will you come? 


Maud Lindsay 
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A Free 


Saddle 


BY KING KELLEY 


7 TELL, the summer round - up is 
over,” Bill Kennedy mumbled 
softly to himself, as his sober- 
ing brain ached with remorse. “ The Circle 
J] have their fat steers, and the saloons have 
my wages! So it has always been,” he con- 
tinued with a reminiscent sigh. “I am for- 
ty-six. For twenty-eight years the cattlemen 
have had my labor and the saloons have had 
my money. I’m a fool! I don’t know as 
much as a prairie-dog! 

“And now,” he continued despondently, 
“it’s too late to begin to save. The free land 
is gone. While I have been playing the 
simple réle of a loyal cowboy to the stock- 
men, the homesteaders have come and built 
a strong fence around every desirable plot of 
ground. For years I scorned them as miser- 
able trash and helped to fight them off. My 
bosses praised my prowess, and I did some 
dirty pieces of work for them; but they have 
no use for me now. The fight is over. By 
their overwhelming numbers, the homestead- 
ers have enforced respect for their rights. 
Meanwhile, I have neglected to provide for 
myself. I have been a loyal cowboy; which 
means, in the end, a stockman’s fool!” 

A north wind was blowing cold on the 
outside. Through the window of the Olym- 
pia Bar, he watched his horse prancing about 
the hitching-post. 

Every morning for five days Kennedy had 
saddled the animal and brought it around 
in front of the saloon, with the intention of 
taking one more drink, and then of depart- 
ing for some distant cattle-ranch. Each day 
he had lingered; for Montana was not what 
it had been once. The stockmen needed lit- 
tle help in the winter-time. The care-free 
cowboy, whose six-shooter was ever at their 
service, was no longer so universally wel- 
comed and invited to stay until the sun had 
come back to warm the prairie sod. 

Kennedy knew of a few ranches where he 
could stay and work a little for his board; 


but cowboy pride rose in him. Since stick- 
ing his first wild horse, he had scorned to 
use a shovel or an ax. Other riders had 
come down to that as the squatters crowded 
in, but he had sworn to live and die in a 
free saddle. And now, face to face with the 
problem which some had solved by various 
unlawful methods, his mind took up the 
“gun route.” 

As he looked across the street to the bank 
building, his heart thumped wildly, and a 
dark resolve filled his mind. He would 
solve the problem as others before him had 
tried to solve it. He would show these cat- 
tlemen who had encouraged a false pride in 
him while the homesteader fought for the 
land he might have owned! He would show 
these people who had so long and so easily 
relieved him of his wages by furnishing stale 
liquor and stale amusements! He would 
show them all that Bill Kennedy would 
never come down to swinging a pick. 

In a free saddle he had lived, and in a 
free saddle he would die. Let those who 
were born to the shovel, use it. The smoke 
of camp-fires for him! 

He was nervous from his spree, and this 
desperate resolve made him more so. Step- 
ping up to the bar, he called for a drink. 
He had no more money, but as most of his 
wages had been spent here, he felt no com- 
punction in asking for one more draft of 
liquor. 

“Let me know before you go, Kennedy, 
and I'll give you a bottle to take along,” the 
bartender said in a voice that was half 
a hint. 

“T don’t want any bottle,” Bill sent back 
gruffly. “When I leave this town, I leave 
the drink habit behind me. You fellows 
have got all out of me that you’re going to 


get. I’ve been working for you for thirty 
years. Now I’m going to work for 
myself!” 


The bartender laughed good-naturedly, as 
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if he had heard that ridiculous statement 
many times before. 

Kennedy passed out of the door. His 
horse whinnied eagerly to him, and rubbed 
its nose on his coat, as if pleading with him 
to come to the hills where the bunch-grass is 
both warmth and strength. 

“ Be quiet, little horse!” he said, patting 
its neck affectionately. “I’ve got a hard 
ride for you to-day—the hardest ride we’ve 
ever taken together. You've got to carry me 
into the Rattlesnake Hills before dark. It’s 
more than seventy miles, but I know you 
can do it!” Then, dropping his voice low, 
he went on: “ These smart town people think 
they’ve got good horses. We'll show ’em! 
We'll show ’em that you wasn’t raised on 
alfalfa hay! We'll show ’em that you got 
your wind climbing bunch-grass hills!” 

He sauntered off down the street, his 
brain fairly burning with this new resolve. 
Pictures of a ranch that he would buy, far 
from the scene of the hold-up, lifted them- 
selves before him. That there was danger 
of his plans miscarrying he well knew, but 
these were the chances of the game, and not 
to be counted. 

A dray-wagon rumbled by him on the 
asphalt pavement. He looked up at the 
driver. It was Burnett, an old range-rider. 
Bill laughed hoarsely. So Burnett had come 
down to hauling bundles and trunks from 
one house to another! 

“Well, they haven’t got me yet. I’m go- 
ing to give them a run first!” 

He passed a group of men, down hip deep 
in a trench, digging a sewer. Above them 
stood a boss, big as any two of the men, 
looking down their very necks, and now and 
then issuing a none too gentle order. 

As if to strengthen his previous resolve, 
Kennedy stopped to watch them for a few 
minutes. They did not seem like men to 
him, doubled up at their work, their clothes 
smeared over with the slime of the street. 
Each one watched the boss, and took a mo- 
ment’s respite when his back was turned. 
No lights glowed in their eyes. The ex- 
pression of their faces bespoke a dogged 
indifference, as if the soul had left the shell, 
and they were form without spirit. 

“ No boss has ever looked down my collar, 
and no boss ever shall. They can fence the 
prairie, but they'll never string any barbed 
wire around my spirit!” 

If he was in the least inclined to hesitate 
before, the sight of these men, doing what 
would be his lot before long, swept it from 
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his mind. For a moment he saw far into the 
future; saw himself cornered, roped, and 
broken to the pick and shovel. A desperate 
determination seized him. He hurried on to 
carry it out. 

At an old barn on a side street he stopped 
and looked around. No one was in sight. 
He pulled open the door, went in, and closed 
it after him. The barn was half full of 
loose hay. He struck a match, lit the hay, 
and hurried out. 

He was back by his horse when the fire- 
men came tearing down the street. It was 
a town of five or six thousand inhabitants, 
and it seemed to Kennedy that they were all 
bent on seeing the fire, such a throng fol- 
lowed the engine. 

He chuckled softly to himself as he stood 
at his horse’s head and calmed the fright- 
ened animal. He had counted on this very 
thing; had counted on drawing the po- 
licemen, and nearly all the people, off the 
main street. Then he would carry out the 
robbery. 

In ten or fifteen minutes his immediate 
neighborhood was practically deserted. Even 
a couple of the bank officials came out and 
hastened toward the fire. The wind was 
blowing hard, and people seemed to think 
that the whole town was in danger of 
burning. 

The time had come, and Kennedy did not 
falter. He felt of his gun, then boldly 
crossed the street and entered the bank. 

The cashier was alone. He smiled pleas- 
antly as Bill approached the window. Out 
came the gun like a flash, and the smile 
froze on the chalk-white face of the cashier. 
Slowly he raised his hands above his head, 
not even waiting to be told. ; 

“Scoop the contents of that safe into 
this,” Kennedy ordered, shoving a grain- 
sack through the window. 

The man took the sack, but hesitated. He 
stared hard, as if trying to awake himself 
to a full realization of what this meant. 
Apparently satisfied that there was no sign 
of relenting in Bill’s face, the cashier’s eyes 
took on a hopeless expression, as if giving 
up the money meant also giving up his job 
and all the comforts that it stood for. 

Seemingly, however, he thought more of 
his life than of the money; for, turning to 
the safe, he emptied the drawers into the 
sack. Then, at Bill’s order, he obligingly 
carried the heavy bag out across the street 
to the horse. Bill mounted, and the cashier 
passed the sack up to him. 
































The trick had been turned so cleverly that 
not a soul except the two participants knew 
that anything save a fire was going on. As 
Kennedy fastened the sack to his saddle, and 
wedged the bundle of paper and gold be- 
tween himself and the horn, the thrill of a 
mighty conqueror swept over him. In thirty 
minutes he had solved the hateful problem 
which others were trying to work out with 
a shovel. And now away to the hills and 
freedom! 

His horse, trembling with fright and cold, 
reared on its hind legs as he pressed the 
reins on its neck. Then it swung round, and 
was off with the speed of an arrow. Hold- 
ing the animal with his left hand, his right 
gripping the six-shooter and poised at a 
dangerous angle, he was truly a spectacular 
figure in these days of peace and quiet. 

But there were few on the streets to see 
him. The thrill of success brought a feel- 
ing of vanity; and at the next corner, in- 
stead of keeping straight on out into the 
hills, he pulled in his horse and swung 
down toward the fire. 

Why not do the thing up right, he 
thought? Why not get out all the glory 
there was in it? ‘To-morrow morning it 
would be in the paper in great, black head- 
lines. He would ride down through the 
crowd. Some local artist would feature him 
with reins in his teeth, and firing right and 
left from a gun in each hand. Some time he 
would pick up a newspaper dropped by a 
traveler in the hills, and would read of his 
own exploit. The thrill of to-day would 
come again and again, and it would be 
good. 

He raced down the asphalt pavement as if 
carrying a message of life or death to some 
one in the crowd below. He flourished the 
gun over his head, and they opened a lane 
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for him to pass through. Ah, it was great 
to see them fall back with blanched faces 
and give him all the room he needed. Drunk 
with sudden power, he fired a shot into the 
air, and let out a yell. 

But there was a hose lving across the 
street. To the frightened horse it probably 
resembled a serpent. The animal halted 
slightly, snorted wildly, then made a leap 
to clear it. The pavement was wet. The 
horse’s feet went out from under him, and 
he struck flat on his side. 

Bill threw himself clear, and stood wait- 
ing for the stunned animal to rise. A crowd 
of men surged in around him. He waved 
them back with his gun. The horse strug- 
gled to its feet presently, but one of its front 
legs was broken. The game was up! 

Officers surrounded him with drawn guns. 
He warned them back. The suffering horse 
rubbed its nose against him and whinnied 
piteously. 

“Well, they’ll never put you into a har- 
ness where you can’t buck, anyway, little 
horse!” he said affectionately. “They'll 
never make you eat musty hay and pull a 
load that’s too heavy for you!” 

Stepping back, he pulled the trigger and 
ended the horse’s pain. 

He waved the advancing officers back. 
One yearning look he cast to the far-off 
mountain peaks, already taking on their 
winter’s cap of white ; then he gazed around 
at the awestruck faces ‘of the crowd. 

“1’m corralled, all right!” he said, slow- 
ly and distinctly, “but you'll never barb- 
wire me! The body has only legs. The 
spirit has wings!” 

He stepped up beside his horse. A death 
silence lay over the crowd. He raised the 
gun. It spoke; and he fell forward across 
his saddle. 


| The Gift of Tongues 


BY DAMON RUNYON 


designed solely for the occupancy 

of deaf and dumb persons. That is 
to say, all the tenants are so afflicted, and 
the apartment-house was constructed with a 
view to their convenience. The attendants 
are deaf and dumb. A system of lights, in- 
stead of bells, conveys intelligence to the 


Bi ARA HALL is an apartment - house 


eye. Every detail of the establishment is so 
arranged that life may go forward conve- 
niently for the inhabitants and without 
noise. 

The ordinary power of human speech is 
understood to be a barrier to residence in 
Tara Hall. The man who conceived this 
unusual institution knew what he was do- 
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ing. His profits enable him to maintain 
personal residence in a more fashionable 
and tumultuous hive elsewhere. 

There came to reside at the Tara a beau- 
tiful young maiden, who registered her 
name as Miss Heliotrope Heman. She was 
a small, demure-looking girl, of a general 
lavender effect as to attire, and possessed of 
a pair of beautiful gray eyes, which always 
matched her costumes. 

So gently did her pretty fingers mold the 
words of her few desires that one gathered 
an impression that had she been able to 
speak, her voice would have been as soft 
and soothing as the music of a lute. She 
came and went, mouse-like, unnoticed by 
the other residents of the Tara, save and 
excepting Henry Williams, a tall, hand- 
some, romantic-looking young man with 
rare judgment as to apparel, and with the 
air of a commander of men in his carriage. 
When Henry Williams’s fingers were un- 
loosened in the mystic language of the si- 
lent, they moved as rapidly as winking 
lights, mutely conveying a deep barytone 
effect, and much forcefulness. 

By what convenience Henry Williams 
made the acquaintance of Miss Heliotrope 
Heman matters not. A dropped handker- 
chief, perhaps; propinquity in hallways— 
they lived upon the same floor; the cour- 
tesies of the elevator; a modest, but mean- 
ing intimation, fingerwise, concerning me- 
teorological conditions. Whatever, however 
the means, it came to pass that they strolled 
together upon the avenues of an evening, 
or sat silently on benches in the near-by 
park, their digits, mayhap, intertwined, and 
their hearts beating in that rhythm which is 
understandable to all manner of men and 
women, and sometimes even to children. 

Henry Williams felt sure that he would 
one day avow his affection. Miss Heman 
was equally positive that he would de so, 
but Henry Williams was a bashful man in 
the presence of this silently blooming flow- 
er, and he had left the fatal words unsaid 
up to the moment when this story opens. 

One night in late September, when Tara 
Hall was as dark and silent as a country 
schoolhouse on a winter evening, the sound 
of a great gong suddenly split the quiet like 
an explosion. A few voices were uplifted 
throughout the building, shrill and staccato, 


crying: 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” 
There was a stir from floor to floor; 


lights sprang up, and a weird babel of 
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voices arose. In the main, however, Tara 
Hall lay in sonorous silence; but a door 
flew open now and then, and out popped 
men and women, more or less in dishabille. 
In each such case, a man stationed at the 
elevator-landing took down the apartment 
number, and grinned as he motioned the 
panic-stricken people that everything was 
all right. 

Henry Williams seemed somehow to sense 
the purport of the alarum, for he bounded 
forth from his apartment as a lion from its 
lair, a commanding figure in a pink bath- 
robe. He hurried to the door of Miss He- 
man’s apartment. Just as he had lifted a 
clenched fist to implant a resounding thump 
upon the wooden barrier, Miss Heman her- 
self opened it—more beautiful than ever in 
a silken kimono, her arms bearing a foam 
of filmy things. 

Henry Williams seized upon her. He 
bore her forth from that place of jeopardy 
as a man would bear a thing of priceless 
worth, even though this was scarcely a time 
for the finer details of gallantry. He 
“heeled” a man by the elevator-landing 
with the palm of his left hand as the man 
tried to stop him. 

This man bawled impotent phrases into 
the ear of Henry Williams, as he went down 
the stairs in long leaps, the precious form of 
Miss Heliotrope Heman pressed close to his 
palpitating heart. 

Henry Williams did not stop moving un- 
til he had reached the leafy sanctuary of 
the adjacent park. Then he sat down upon 
a bench, and breathed heavily, still clinging 
fondly to Miss Heman. At this juncture, 
however, she gently wriggled from his arms, 
and slipped softly into the seat beside him, 
marveling, doubtless, upon the strength of 
man. 

Together they looked upon Tara Hall, 
expecting to see it a welter of furious 
flame ; but not so much as a match-spark 
flickered in that monument of stillness. 
Henry Williams and Miss Heliotrope He- 
man turned the soft eyes of vast regard 
upon each other, surprised. 

A thin light from a near-by arc lent ra- 
diance to Henry’s fingers as they swiftly 
wove these words: 

“Tt must have been a mistake. There 
appears to be no fire. I have made a fool 
of myself—and of you!” A burst of pas- 
sion suddenly shook his digital muscles, 
and they declared, vehemently: “ Darling, 
my heart almost stood still when I thought 
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of you in danger. Fire or no fire, I love 
you!” 

The eyes of Miss Heliotrope Heman soft- 
ened. She buried her face in the pink bath- 
robe, her frail form quivering with sobs. 
Then, regaining command of herself, she 
straightened up, and her delicate fingers 
sparkled in the arc light. 

“Dear,” she said, “I have a confession 
to make to you. I am not deaf and dumb 
—I can both speak and hear, but I love you 
despite your affliction. I came to Tara Hall 
to get a rest from my daily work. I learned 
the deaf and dumb language for that pur- 
pose. Oh, I hope you are not angry with 
me for deceiving you, but I have loved you 
from the first!” 

Words came to tlenry Williams’s willing 
tongue. 

“I’m not deaf and dumb either,” he said 
in the rich barytone that his manner por- 
tended, as he snuggled her close to his 
breast. “I came here for the same reason 


Frivol 


you did—peace and quiet. And I have 
loved you, too, from the first. Tell me, 
dear, from what turmoil of this noisy town 
did you seek surcease?” 

“TIT am an elocution teacher,” she said 
softly. 

“That so?” commented Henry Williams. 
“I’m cashier in a boiler-factory. Well, I 
guess we can go on living here in Tara 
Hall, and still have our peace and quiet 
after business hours—”’ 

A heavy, morose-looking man, followed 
by another man, whom Henry Williams 
recognized as the victim of his “ heeling,” 
approached them from the shadows. 

“It’s them two,” said the man who had 
been “heeled.” 

“Ladies and gents,” spoke the heavy in- 
dividual, “I’m the owner of the Tara, and 
you’re included in the list of guests who’ll 
have to move. That fire-alarm was our 
yearly smoke-out to catch you folks who’ve 
butted in on peace and quiet!” 


, 


and Fluff 


BY BERTON BRALEY 


7 UNNY, isn’t it, how all this fluffy 
® stuff gets the men?” said David. 
“Does it?” Ella asked. 

Ella was not at all fluffy. Her hair was 
a soft brown, with a coppery sheen, but 
it was straight and severely simple in its 
arrangement. Her gowns were severely 
plain, her features severely regular, her 
temperament severely intellectual. Her 
eyes, however, rather belied all this sever- 
ity. They were very bright, and there was 
an impish little gleam in them. 

“T should say it does!” David assev- 
erated. “Put an ordinary man up against 
a pretty little thing with cuddlesome ways 
and beseeching brown eyes; and if she lets 
a stray lock of hair brush his face, or her 
hand linger in his, or if she looks up at 
him out of wondering and apparently ador- 
ing eyes, or waxes enthusiastic over his big- 
ness and strength or cleverness—why, he 
forgets that she can’t cook, forgets that she 
can’t run a house, can’t talk sensibly, can’t 
do anything worth while. He simply falls 
for the fluffy stuff, and there you are. I 
never could understand how a little powder 
and rouge and hair-dressing and kittenish- 


ness can make a grown man act like a silly 
child!” ; 

“Yet the kittenish girls get a good time 
out of life, and seem to make men just as 
happy as the wiser ones. In fact, the wiser 
girls mostly stay single,” said Ella. 

“That’s because most men are romantic 
nincompoops,” David growled. “They 
make marriage a matter of sentiment in- 
stead of sane choice, and they never learn 
any better.” 

Ella gazed thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow. David gazed thoughtfully at Ella. 
She was a thoroughbred, he knew—a true, 
able, and noble woman, fit to be any good 
man’s mate, and just the sort of girl he 
should marry. He and Ella hadn’t any 
nonsense about them. They would cer- 
tainly hit it off together. 

Yet he didn’t propose. His mind ap- 
proved and every consideration urged, but 
something seemed to hold him back. He 
could think of no one whom he liked and 
admired more; but though he had come to- 
night determined to ask her, he hesitated. 

“David,” said Ella suddenly, “when 
you were a little kiddo, did your mother 
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ever kiss a scratch on your hand and make 
it well?” 

David nodded. 

“Great imagination I had in _ those 
days,” he said. “All rot, of course!” 

Ella made no direct answer. She con- 
tinued looking out of the window. 

“David,” she went on, after a little 
pause, “do you know that it’s three years 
since I went to a dance?—and I went with 
you the last time. That’s a long while ago, 
David.” 

“Yes, but think of the real solid talking 
and reading and thinking we’ve done to- 
gether in those three years,” said David. 
“That’s better than whirling around with 
feather-brained boys and fluffy girls who 
don’t know anything.” 

Ella smiled. 

“Then I sha’n’t see you at the dance to- 
morrow night?” she said. “ You’d rather 
be reading a good book. I, however, am 
compelled to go with a young man who 
dances divinely, they tell me, and who 
rather prefers fluffiness. I shall have a 
perfectly horrid and dull time, of course, 
but I shall try to get through it.” 

“Young Howard?” queried David. 

“Yes,” said Ella. 

“Light-weight, but not a bad sort. Hope 
you enjoy yourself.” David took his hat. 
“ By the way,” he added casually, “it may 
be that I shall look in during the evening. 
Sister says I’ve got to go. Suppose you 
save the eleventh and twelfth for me?” 

“ All right,” Ella agreed. 


David gasped with amazement and ad- 
miration. He wouldn’t have known Ella. 
He had been hovering about ever since the 
fifth dance, but he hadn’t been able to get 
a glimpse of her in the crowd. Now he 
had located her, in the midst of a group 
of young men. Her hair was put up in 
some shimmery, soft, new way; her lips 
were scarlet; her cheeks flushed pink; her 
shoulders looked like marble. 

David caught her eye for a second; she 
smiled brilliantly at him, then swiftly 
turned to her laughing group of admirers. 
David felt as if a door had been slammed 
in his face. He repaired to the smoking- 
room, where he sulked. 

After interminable years his dance ar- 
rived. Ella, in an indescribable gown of 
filmy something or other, stood up as if 
ready to dance. David shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “Let’s talk.” 


“I'd rather dance,” said Ella. “It’s a 
sin to waste music like this, and the floor 
is wonderful! ” 

She took two or three graceful steps. 

“But I don’t dance, you know,” David 
protested. 

“You used to,” said Ella; “and I don’t 
believe that you’ve forgotten how. Come 
on!” 

His arm slipped about her waist, and 
they swung into the waltz. 

“Why, it’s the old ‘Dream of Joy,’” 
said David; “the best waltz of all! Do 
you remember, we danced it three years 
ago, and you said you’d rather waltz with 
me than eat—and then you ate twenty- 
four olives at supper!” 

“ All fluff and frivol, David. I wonder 
you remember!” — 

“Remember! I remember every word 
you said that night. I remember—” 

Ella chuckled. 

“ How many,” she asked, “ of our serious 
and valuable talks in the three years since 
do you recall word for word?” 

David grinned sheepishly. 

“Not one,” he admitted. 

Ella smiled again, a very wise and ten- 
der smile, but said nothing. When the 
music stopped, she looked up demurely at 
David and cooed: 

“David, you’re just as perfect a dancer 
as ever! I had almost forgotten how big 
and strong you are, and how you used to 
plow through the line—and how you used 
to sail through the jam of dancers on hop 
nights.” 

She lifted her eyes adoringly to his. 
David beamed, and led Ella out into the 
moonlight. 

“ How is it,” he asked, “that you are so 
radiant to-night? Your cheeks are so 
red—” 

“Rouge!” said Ella. 

“Your lips so brilliant—” 

“ Lip-stain !” 

“Your hair so soft and shimmery and 
elusively fragrant—” 

“ Hairdresser! ” 

“And your gown—” 

“Frivol and fluff!” said Ella. “ You 
hate em. You don’t see why men fall for 
them.” 

She shot him a warm, sweet, shy glance 
that was half challenge and all lure. Her 
shoulder touched his, a wisp of her hair 
blew across his face. She sighed deeply, 
and in some magic way seemed to snuggle 
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closer to him without really moving at all. 
David’s arm closed about her waist. 

“Ella,” he tensely whispered, “ you’re 
a witch! You’re a positive darling, and 
you’re driving me distracted. When are 
you going to marry me?” 

“Marriage should be a matter of sane 
choice, not of sentiment,” quoted Ella, 
nevertheless settling comfortably back 
against that encircling arm. “ David,” 
she went on, “you’re a fraud! I’ve been 
sane and sensible for three years, and you 
just wouldn’t propose. You've talked phi- 
losophy and politics and common sense— 
but you never talked marriage until to- 


The 


night. And to-night you fell for the ‘ frivol 
and fluff’ that they all fall for; and I’m 
glad of it, because it proves you’re a regu- 
lar man!” 

“Anyhow,” said David, “I love you, 
frivol and fluff and all. This would prob- 
ably be a poor world without it. Ouch!” 

For he had scratched himself slightly on 
the queer bracelet which Ella wore. 

“Oh, did it hurt?” Ella asked solicit- 
ously. 

She examined the tiny scratch gravely. 
Then she bent over and kissed it. 

“That makes it all well,” said David; 
“but I’ve got an awful scratch on my lip!” 


Old Adam 


BY ALFRED ROSSITER 


ROFESSOR TRASK, alone in his 
P study, pressed his hands against his 
anguished temples and closed his 
eyes with the intensity of his emotion. For 
a few moments every muscle of his vigorous 
body remained painfully rigid; then he re- 
laxed, and his disciplined mind once more 
assumed control. 

Attentively he reread every ardent word 
of Channing’s passionate letter to his wife. 
The professor shook his head mechanically 
at thought of Cora’s negligence in omitting 
to destroy so incriminating a document. It 
struck him as odd that he should think of 
this comparatively trivial oversight of hers 
when the result had so vital an influence 
on his entire life. But almost instantly he 
noted, with a feeling of distinct pleasure, 
that his unfailing logic had correctly clas- 
sified the two facts in their proper relation; 
neither had any bearing on the intrinsic 
importance of the other. 

He e¢arefully smoothed the letter, folded 
it with precision, and slipped it into an in- 
side pocket. Then he deliberately relit his 
pipe, and leaned back in his chair to think 
the situation over in his usual methodical 
manner. He felt it his duty to form no 
conclusion until he had well considered the 
rights of all persons concerned. 

Cora and he were childless. That sim- 
plified matters somewhat. Thus there were 
only three factors to be taken into account 
—his wife, Channing, and himself. By 
establishing the rights of the two others, his 


own status would be determined by elimina- 
tion. He could therefore confine himself 
entirely to weighing the claims of the lovers. 

Lovers! The professor’s somewhat thin- 
lipped mouth twitched sharply. He ex- 
claimed impatiently at this utterly irra- 
tional act, and again concentrated his 
thoughts on his problem. 

His wife had had everything that an 
affectionate husband could give her. He 
had always been courteous and considerate. 
There had been no lack of funds to satisfy 
her somewhat extravagant tastes. The pro- 
fessor realized that he had never been ef- 
fusive in his love-making, but Cora knew 
that he cared for her deeply. She had nei- 
ther demanded nor given much sentiment. 
So, on these points, which first presented 
themselves to the scientist’s keen mind, she 
had no cause for complaint. 

Their tastes, it was true, were widely dif- 
ferent. His books and research work occu- 
pied much of his time. For recreation he 
took long walks—a form of exercise which 
his wife detested. She preferred tennis and 
dancing, and made no secret of a fondness 
for flirting; but Trask, being a firm believer 
in the rights of the individual, had never 
interfered with her enjoyment of these di- 
versions any more than he had checked 
what he deemed her foolish habit of spend- 
ing money on expensive baubles. 

In fact, he had joined the Country Club 
in order to give her an opportunity to in- 
dulge freely in her favorite pastimes. The 
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window of his study overlooked the club 
grounds; and he had often watched Cora 
with pride, as she bounded across the tennis- 
court in eager contest with some admiring 
young fellow. 

Of late she had been constantly in the 
company of Schuyler Channing, but the 
professor had never remonstrated. He had 
no faith in the old-fashioned traditions. 
Why should not his wife spend her time 
with any man whose society she found 
agreeable? It was not reasonable to expect 
a woman to lose all interest in men just 
because she was married. 

Stay! That way lay the trail. Granted 
that he had given his wife everything he 
thought equitable; if, nevertheless, she had 
found some one whom she preferred to her 
husband, some one who had appealed to her 
more strongly, both physically and men- 
tally, was it not her right as an individual 
to give herself to that man? According to 
Trask’s convictions, it certainly was. 

She should have taken her husband into 
her confidence; but perhaps she had been 
carried away by an impulse. There was 
nothing in Channing’s letter to indicate how 
long the affair had been going on. 

Anyhow, whether or not she had acted 
clandestinely had no bearing on the facts. 
Of course, she was married; but who un- 
derstood better than he, the philosopher, 
that this ceremony, evolved by civilization, 
could not change the primitive instincts of 
the woman? Surely he had no just cause 
for complaint. For regret—ah, yes! But 
that did not affect her claim to live her own 
life in her own way. It was unquestionably 
her prerogative. 

Professor Trask shook his head disap- 
provingly as he discovered that he had reit- 
erated this argument in different form sev- 
eral times. Was he shirking the issue? 
Indeed, no! His inference was that Cora 
was right. That definitely and finally dis- 
posed of her case. 

In a few hours, probably, she would come 
home for dinner. He decided to tell her of 
his chance discovery of the letter and of his 
conclusions. 

Very well, one of the factors of his prob- 
lem was settled. 

Now, as to Schuyler Channing. He was 
a well-groomed bachelor of about thirty- 
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five, the tennis champion of the club. His 
only literature was the sporting page, his 
recreation an occasional flirtation. The 
type was distasteful to Trask, so that he 
had to admonish himself, mentally, not to 
permit his reason to be biased by his per- 
sonal feelings. 

The facts were quite plain. Channing 
had met a woman whose charms lured him, 
and whom he desired. No doubt he saw 
no reason why the circumstance of her being 
married to another man should affect his 
actions. He merely saw in her a woman 
who attracted him. The professor rather 
admired this direct, primeval point of view. 
How often he had said to his students: 

“Customs should be guided by natvre, 
gentlemen ; never attempt the anomaly of 
trying to conform nature to our artificial 
customs.” 

And so, why should not Channing have 
followed the dictates of his instincts? He 
had conducted himself quite in accordance 
with the maxims of Trask’s philosophy. 
It was painful for the discarded husband, 
of course; but, after all, the matter was 
most simple. There really was no problem. 

Cora and Channing were acting accord- 
ing to their lights—marriage ties were 
merely an empty form, a concession to con- 
vention—they were both fully justified— 
yes, they were right, quite right— 

It was getting dusk. The professor re- 
mained motionless in his armchair. A 
man in white flannels came briskly across 
the tennis-courts, taking the short-cut from 
the club to the road. He was jauntily 
swinging a cased racket. Trask mechan- 
ically followed his approach with his eyes. 

Suddenly the professor leaped to his feet, 
upsetting the heavy chair. His face was 
livid, his eyes bloodshot; the corded veins 
on his forehead were quivering. He had 
recognized Schuyler Channing. 

With a violent effort he tried to control 
himself. 

“They were justified!” he muttered 
stubbornly. “Right, quite right—” 

The debonair, white-clad figure had 
come into full view, a hundred feet from 
the window. With an inarticulate snarl, 
Professor Trask snatched his pistol from a 
drawer, plunged out of the house, and shot 
Schuyler Channing through the heart. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—lIn order to correct an error in the article on “‘The Belmont Armory,” 
published in the July number of this magazine, it should be stated that the windows of the armory were 
designed and executed by Maitland Armstrong & Co., of New York, a firm which consists of Mr. 
Maitland Armstrong and his daughter, Miss Helen Maitland Armstrong. 

















